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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 



[Edinburgh Review for 1836.] 

The name of Sir Thomas Browne is one of considera* 
ble importance in the history of English literature. His 
writings made a strong impression in his own time, and 
they still command, among all who turn for inspiration 
and delight to our earlier authors, a vivid admiration. 
Johnson has been his biographer; Coleridge and Hazlitt 
his critics : but we are yet without any dispassionate es- 
timate of his works ; or any clear analysis of the texture 
and character of his mind. The hard sense of Johnson 
was not calculated to enter into the visionary and ecstatic 
enthusiasm of the Knight of Norwich ; nor did his cri- 
tical canons furnish him with an adequate rule whereby 
to test a philosophy that had nothing of the severity of 
logic, or a style which did not derive its singular beauties 
from the methodical corj*ectness of its arrangement, or the 
regular cadence of its periods. Johnson never once ap- 
pears to be alive to the poetry of Browne, whether as exhi- 
bited in his diction or nis thoughts. He never examines, 
much less accounts for, the startling phenomena of an in- 
tellect that reconciled so many extremes — in some things 
so devout, in others so sceptical. The sturdy rejector of 
vulgar errors was yet the credulous believer in witchcraft; 
and the philosopher, who ^^had of the earth such a mi- 
nute and exact geographical knowledge, as if he had been 
by Divine Providence ordained surveyor-general of the 
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whole terrestrial orb,''* could pause amidst his gravest 
chapters to notice tiie old story in ^lian about -^s- 
chylus and the eagle, as an argument against the system 
of Copernicus.f Johnson acknowledges Browne to have 
been a very eminent man; but it is principally to his erudi- 
tion that the homage is rendered. Of his style the author 
of Rassalas says, ^^ It strikes, but does not please . . . His 
tropes are harsh, and his combinations uncouth." The 
Doctor allows that he has " great excellences," as well as 
<< great faults." But what these excellences are, is very 
unsatisfactorily explained by antitheses applied princi- 
pally to mere diction; or praises like the following: — 
<^ His innovations are sometimes pleasing, and his temeri- 
ties happy." And when the Doctor very sensibly ob- 
serves that " it is on his own writings that Browne is to 
depend for the esteem of posterity,^' we are scarcely pre- 
pared for thii^saving sentence — ^^ of which he will not 
easily be deprived while harning shall have any reve- 
rence among men.' Learning Browne certainly had — 
learning vast and varied. But his learning forms a very 
small part of his claims upon the attention of posterity; 
and, had he only that merit to depend upon, we suspect 
th^t Mr. Wilkin would not have employed nearly twelve 
years of his life on the present edition of Browne's 
works, nor ourselves have willingly devoted twelve 
pages to his memory. A reader even superficially ac- 
quainted with Sir Thomas Browne, will be amused to 
perceive the uneasy pains with which the grave lexi- 
cographer endeavours to tame down the wild and eccen- 
tric subject upon which he has fallen, to his own level 
of probable motives and ordinary conduct He is con- 
vinced that the first surreptitious edition of the Religio 
Medici " was conveyed to the press by a distant hand," 

* Some Minutes for the Life of Sir Thomas Browne. By John 
Whitefoot, M. A., reprinted in Johnson's Life. 

\ << It is no smidl disparagement unto baldness, if it be true what is 
related by ^lian concerning ^schylus, whose bald pate was mis- 
taken for a rock, and so was Drained by a tortoise which an eagle let 
fall on it. Some men, critically disposed, would from hence confute 
the opinion of Copernicus, never conceiving how' the motion of the 
earth below should not wave him from a knock perpendicularly di- 
rected from a body in the air above."— Broiwie * Works. Vol. III. 
p. 365. 
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«o that the circulation of a false copy might be an excuse 
for publishing the tru6; and then gently moralizes upon 
a fraud which he himself invents, as " inimical to the 
confidence which makes the happiness of society/^ Unr- 
doubtedly, the stratagem supposed by Johnson has been 
practised by some authors; but one more egregiously fo- 
reign to the majestic self-esteem of Browne, or more con- 
tradicted by all internal evidence, could not well have 
occurred "to the ingenuity of conjecture. When, in the 
spirit of his gorgeous and Platonic mysticism, Browne 
asserts that " his life has been a miracle of thirty years, 
which to relate were not history, but a piece of poetry,'* 
Johnson can only observe, that " a man may visit France 
and Italy, reside at Montpellier and Padua, and at last 
take his degree at Ley den, without any thing miracu- 
lous/^ He fairly confesses that he believes there is no 
hope of guessing rightly at the signification of this arro- 
gant boast; and then proceeds himself to guess that it is 
but the conclusion at which every human being, if he 
had leisure and disposition to recollect his thoughts and 
actions, might arrive. 

If Johnson, from want of sympathy with the Abstract 
and the 'Visionary, gives no satisfactory analysis of 
Browne as an author and a man, Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
unfitted for the task by a fault precisely the reverse, do 
not appear to us to supply the deficiency. Hazlitt him-' 
self has disposed of the remarks of his eloquent contem- 
porary with concise and summary justice. But when he 
favours us with his own definitions, it is not Browne 
criticised, but Browne imitated. Deep calleth unto deep. 
The Obscure of the author is elucidated by the Unintel- 
ligible of the commentator. What can we possibly learn 
of Browne by being told that " the antipodes are next 
door neighbours to him, and doomsday is not far off*;'* 
"that nature is too little for the grasp of his style — that 
it is as if his books had dropped from the clouds, or Friar 
Bacon's head could speak."* If the " romantic pretti- 
nesses" of Coleridge had not thrown much light upon 
the subject, certainly no better success has attended thet 
cloudy metaphors and colossal conceits of Hazlitt 

* Hazlitt*B Lecturei on Dramatic Literature^ p. 29SL 
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We had hoped that an edition professing to contain so 
complete a collection of tlie works of so singular an au- 
thor — an edition which, as already mentioned, occupied 
the labours of the editor for near twelve years — ^would 
have supplied the want of which we complain; — ^filled 
lip an important gap in historical criticism; — and pre- 
sented the general reader with a clear and elaborate view 
of the merits and peculiarities of one, nor the least, of 
those gigantic writers, who conducted the progress of 
language and of mind through that memorable interval 
which, commencing with the solemn and imperial pomp 
of Bacon, closed with the stern simplicity of Locke. 
This task has not, however, been included in the designs 
of the editor. He has attached, indeed, to the biography 
by Johnson a supplementary memoir, which exhibits 
great research and care, and furnishes us with some novel 
information. But what we principally desired is still 
wanting. We confess we do not very greatly care whe- 
ther the Christian name of Browne's Sither-in-law was 
Sir Ralph or Sir Thomas; nor are we 'highly interested 
in the information afforded to the worthy editor by 
"Augustus Brigstocke, Esq., of Blaenpant, county Car- 
digan,'' — ^that "Anne, sixth daughter of Sir Edward 
Browne (elde^ son of Sir Thomas,) had no children." 
These, and other matters of genealogical knowledge, fur- 
nished to us by the industry of the editor, we think 
might have been advantageously exchanged for an en- 
lightened criticism of the author's works, and a search- 
ing and candid appreciation of his intellectual character; 
assisted by such evidence as may be collected from his 
own correspondence, and the testimony of his contempo- 
raries. But to this negative complaint, not of what he 
has done, but what he has omitted, we confine our ani- 
madversions on Mr. Wilkin's execution of his pleasing 
duty. He has enriched this edition not only with some 
of Browne's miscellaneous essays hitherto unpublished, 
but with a mass 6f interesting and valuable correspon- 
dence;, and in this he has provided many materials for 
the task, which too modestly he has declined himself to 
accomplish. 

Thomas Browne, descended from an ancient family in 
Cheshire, was born in 1605, educated at Winchester and 
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Oxford, took his degree of master of arts, practised phy- 
sic in Oxfordshire, travelled into Ireland, thence into 
France, Italy, and Holland, obtained his doctor's degree 
at Leyden, and settled as a physician at Shipden Hall, 
near Halifax. So far there is nothing peculiar in what 
we know of his history. His record is not in restless 
actions, but in adventurous and roving thoughts. He 
wrote a book, and his true history began. This work, 
entitled Religio Medici (the Religion of a Physician,) 
lay for several years unknown to the public. The writer 
professed to consider it but an exercise to himself, " con- 
trived in his private study," and not intended for publi- 
cation. There is no reason to dispute the assertion. But 
it was shown to friends — it was transcribed by admirers 
—-and in the seventh or eighth year after its composi- 
tion, an anonymous and very incorrect edition of it found 
its way into the press. It attracted, at its .first appear- 
ance, the attention of the subtlest minds. Sir Kenelm 
Digby reviewed it for the satisfaction of my Lord Dor- 
set. The author acknowledged and reviflfed it — edition 
followed edition — annotators enriched, scholars translated 
it Some found the author an Atheist, others a Catholic. 
Alexander Ross sought to crush it with a hostile reply ; 
Levin Nicol von Moltke, to bury it with notes; Guy 
Patin speaks of the impression it made in Paris; — con- 
fesses the book has gentUlee chosesy but doubts its orthq- 
doxy, and half regrets the man is alive, ^ because he may 
grow worse, not better:" Buddeus reviled all physicians, 
in wrath at the impiety of the English doctor; while, 
with greater justice, Conringius fervently wished every 
theologian was as pious. Thomas Browne, the obscure 
practitioner, rose at once to a level with the most famous 
wits, and the most aiidite dreamers of the time. In the 
interval between the composition and the formal publi- 
cation of this remarkable v\^rk, the young physician had 
married the daughter of a Norfolk gentleman, and set- 
tled at Norwich. Four years after its publication ap- 
peared the Pseudodoxia Epidemica^ or "Inquiries into 
Vulgar and Common Errors," a work of brilliant learn- 
ing and consummate ingenuity. Browne's name was 
now established. Scholars pressed on him their corre* 

a* 
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spondence upon subjects the most various; criticisms and 
encomiums were showered upon his head; and, at last, 
as a climax or a bathos to his career, he was knighted at 
Oxford, by Charks the Second. 

The most remarkable of Browne's subsequent works 
are " The Garden of Cyrus, or The Qulncundal Lozen^ty 
or Net-work Plantations of the Ancients, Artificially, 
Naturally, Mystically considered;*' and ^^ Hydriotavhia ; 
Urn Burial, or a Discourse on the Sepulchral Urns K)und 
in Norfolk." In his miscellaneous tracts,^ throughout 
his whole correspondence, may be found proofs of his 
grasping and inquisitive mind, his multiform and copious 
knowledge; but on the four works enumerated, viz.— 
The Religio Medidj the Inquiries into Vulgar and Com- 
mon Errors, the Garden of Cyrus, and the Urn Burial, 
rest his fame as a writer of extraordinary powers of 
thought and, language. It is the general characteristics 
of these writings that we propose briefly to examine. 

It seems to us that a principal error oS those who have 
bewildered themselves and their readers in endeavouring 
to describe and dissect the genius of Browne — who have 
been so much at a loss to account for its singularities and 
contradictions, and who have only attempted to seize its 
subtle spirit in meshes of antithesis and hyperbole — 
arises from this cause: they have regarded the man apart 
from his age — they have set him up as a moral curiosity, 
who thought " that the proper object of speculation was 
by darkening knowledge to breed speculation," and who 
'' loved to converse chiefly with the spectral apparitions 
of things'* — they have thought (and what i^ worse, 
written) of a man living in the seventeenth century as if 
he were living in our own day — as if he volvntarihi 
adopted the strange errors, and, from irresistible tem- 
perament, combined the motley paradoxes they find in 
him — as if he insisted upon "rounding" every study 
with a " dream," and losing every fancy in a labyrinth. 
The result of this view is, that they have represented a 
very enlightened and studious man as a rare and incom- 
prehensible anomaly that never existed out of Laputa, 
and had no archetype except in that illustrious philoso- 
pher who passed his time extracting suubeam^ from cu- 
cumbers. 
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But the moment we begin to look around us — to con- 
template the literary character of the time — to compare 
the psychological nature of the man with that of his con* 
temporaries, the mystery dies away; the marvellous 
fades into sober colours; and Sir Thomas Browne, like 
most other men of genius, is but an author of great ima- 
gination and original habits of thought and study, reflect- 
ing back upon us the fantastic light that he received from 
the influences that gathered and played around him. In 
the earlier stages of the literature of a nation, the de- 
marcations between prose and poetry are comparatively 
faint and confused. The prodigal superstitions, the cre- 
dulous errors, from which men emerge into the dawn of 
truth, still linger around the footsteps of the hardiest ad- 
venturers. They enter the domains of reason guided by 
the imagination, and carry not only the language, but the 
temperament of poetry into the severest provinces of 
prose. Whoever looks into our own early literature 
will find a strong illustration of this general truth. When, 
fresh from the giant impulse of the reformation, the in- 
tellect of England broke forth under Elizabeth, a variety 
of causes combined to quicken and exalt the imagination. 
The defiance of Rome — the discovery of America — the 
efiects of the press — the almost simultaneous burst of the 
Greek, the Roman, the Italian poetry upon the wonder 
and emulation of men, born precisely at an age when 
thought was most broadly and deeply agitated by politi- 
cal circumstances — were not events that tended to divide 
the poet from the philosopher. On the contrary, no 
channel of research, however guarded and fenced about, 
could resist the rush of the great deeps, so universally 
broken up. Poetry flowed into every course, and spar- 
kled upon every wave, in which men could launch what 
Bacon has so nobly called the " ships of time/' The 
Greek and Italian authors exercised to the utmost the 
strength of the language to find adequate translation for 
their unfamiliar beauties — a profusion of new words and 
new combinations was the result of the new ideas — the* 
nervous and concise Saxon style became gorgeous with 
foreign riches, while its periods grew long and stately to 
the swell of a borrowed music, and, oppressed with their 
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own triumphs, marched, laden and encumbered, amidst 
'the spoils of nations. Whoever turns from Chaucer and 
his earlier successors to the literature of Elizabeth and 
James, will see how completely the revolution, produced 
in great measure by translations, had changed the genius 
of the language from the simple to the splendid. The 
wonderful translation of the Bible familiarized the ear 
to, and coloured the language with, the expressions of 
the east The reformation was our PJsistratus — the 
translation of the Bible was our Homer. A new inspi- 
ration and a new audience were produced; for the most 
popular book in England was the most glorious poetry 
in the world. 

To the sacred volume, which, in a form at once popular 
yet sublime, was brought home to every man's breast, suc- 
ceeded the marvels of classical invention. The gigantic 
images of Homer — the royal majesty of Virgil — were 
contrasted, or wildly amalgamated, with the chivalrous 
grotesque of Ariosto, the adventures of Tancred, the en- 
chanted gardens of Armida. Even in history — ^^the boast- 
ed province of fact, the fictitious embellishment was the 
first imparted to the popular mind of England; and the 
romances of Plutarch were cherished aird admired long 
before our ancestors appreciated the grave profundity of 
Thucydides — the tragic epigram of Tacitus. 

These importations were hailed with the delight of 
novel impressions. Of acquisitions so important a scho- 
lar could not but parade his knowledge; quotations, and 
allusions, and authorities crowded his pages and guided 
his conclusions. He did not only quote his authors, he 
believed in them. He supported an axiom out of Plu- 
tarch or -Elian. If he could have written a treatise upon 
the doctrine that two and two make four, he would have 
been enchanted to find a passage in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses to authorize the proposition. What coloured his 
thoughts animated his style. Living amidst poetry, its 
soil clung to his steps whenever he walked abroad. His 
disquisitions required but rhyme to become poems. -To 
say nothing of the "Arcadia'* of Sir Philip Sidney, the 
exceeding popularity of which attests the taste of those 
scholastic coteries that then constituted ^ The Public^'* 
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we have only to open the " Advancement of Learning," 
to see how the attic bees clustered above the cradle of 
the new philosophy. Poetry pervaded the thoughts, it 
inspired the similes, it hymned in the majestic sentences 
of " the wisest of mankind." A very masculine sense — 
a very observant and inductive mind, in Bacon, pre- 
vented the imagination getting the better of the reason ; 
and to those' natural gifts must be added the sobering ef- 
fect of an early entrance into life — the dry pursuits of 
law and politics — and a vast practical knowledge of man- 
kind. But the sense of Bacon was not exempt from the 
prejudices, any more than his style was devoid of the 
poetry of the time. He who wrote the Novum Qrganum 
did not dishdieve in witchcraft. In fact, as sonie kings 
have transmitted to posterity, in their single person, the 
image and representative of all that is glorious in an age, 
so James the First, not as a monarch but a student, em- 
bodied all of his own time— except the glory; he had the 
learning and the pedantry — he had not the genius; he 
had an unlimited credulity, and an insatiable appetite for 
the marvellous; he had the notion that in apophthegms, 
and aphorisms, and historical fables, and poetical max- 
ims lay the craft of government, and the philosophy of 
experience; he quoted all the Latin he could remember; 
and he believed unhesitatingly in ghosts and witches. 
All these were not the peculiarities of James I.; they 
were the characteristics of the great bulk of English scho- 
lars in his time. It was reserved for a vicious and de- 
generate period to correct the literary faults of a virtuous 
and a great one. There are two cures to the errors that 
belong to superstition; one is the influence of an experi- 
mental philosophy, another is that of a gay and polite 
scepticism. Perhaps the wit and ease, the profligacy and 
insouciance of the court of Charles 11. did as much as 
causes more solemn and acknowledged, to counteract the 
old Gothic superstition ; and the light hand of court poets 
and court freethinkers brushed away from the page of . 
philosopher and poet the clinging devotion of the old 
beiief^ and the gorgeous pedantry of the old expressions. 
The short and clear succinctness of the French diction 
began to break up the colossal sentences of the earlier 
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English. The petulant and lively spirit of French dis- 
quisition began to undermine the bastions and outworks, 
with which men had fenced round the citadels of their 
faith. Time, in its usual progress, and the mighty events 
of the civil war, had raised up new generations of thought- 
ful and anxious men; who, by combining research with 
practical ends, took philosophy out of the fairy meads in 
which, with dreams peopling every tree, she had so long 
wandered. To a small and scholastic, well-born and ac- 
complished tribunal of readers, succeeded a large, and 
miscellaneous, and sturdy public. A popular style, and 
popular subjects, were necessary to ensure popular favour; 
gradually our literature lost its euphuism, and went back 
to something of its Saxon origin. It was hot for gallant 
and graceful nobles, intoxicated with the Italian Helicon, 
and <^ enamelling with pied flowers their thoughts of 
gold,*'* neither was it for clerkly and enthusiastic stu- 
dents, making their memory the museum for all antiqui- 
ties, that Locke wove his plain and unembellished pe- 
riods. It was in the wide circle of a stern and a practical 
public that he found space to wield the iron flail that de- 
molished those stately and glittering errors, which, in a 
preceding generation, were the idols of the wise. But, 
while a growing people became the audience of the phi- 
losopl^er, who shall say how far a licentious court, with 
which nothing was too sacred for a jest, prepared the 
way for his opinions. The Rochesters were the pio- 
neers of the Lockes. 

But it was before this second revolution began — it was 
while, indeed, the fashion of composition, at once pe- 
dantic and poetical, which characterised the reign of 
James, was daily growing more pedantic and more po- 
etical under that of his unfortunate son, till it found its 
euthanasia amidst the Latin flowers with which Milton 
crowned and buried it, that Sir Thomas Browne received 
his intellectual education and lavished its fruits. Though 
he lived on amidst the wits and freethinkers of the time 
of Charles II., " he wore the cloke and bootes " of the 
old style. He probably read little of the works of his 

* Sir Philip Sidney *8 Arcadia. 
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younger contemporaries; for in his correspondence he 
scarcely observes upon what made the current literature 
of his day. Even Hudibras — the opinions, the learning, 
the humour of which must have been delightful to his 
taste — ^appears only to draw from him an erudite com- 
ment upon the antiquity of burlesque poems.* He 
seems more at home witii Hipponactes than with Sa- 
muel Butler. He continued to the last to live apart and 
aloof, among his ancient authors, and his quaint but sub- 
lime thoughts; a scholar by habit, a philosopher by 
boast, and a poet by nature. 

Viewing lirowne, then, in this light, associated with 
such of his contemporaries as were similarly educated, 
placed, and influenced, the more startling contradictions 
in his intellectual character are easily solved. It is true, 
that with a luminous understanding, and a cautious and, 
in some respects, sceptical mind, he believed in witch- 
craft But so did others, with even broader views and 
acuter comprehension. Bacon, but little his senior in 
time, and far less inclined by temper to revere ancient 
belief erroneously propped on scriptural authorities, was 
no wiser upon this point The marvellous so largely 
entered into the temperament of every scholar, that if 
checked in one channel, it was sure to cast its humours 
through another. Sir Kenelm Digby, who gravely ar- 
gues against astrology, believed the wonderful effects of 
sympathetic powders — is respectfully doubtful of chiro- 
mancy — but persuaded that " at the approach of the mur- 
derer, the slain body suddenly bleeds again.'^ If, when 
asked by " My Lord Chief Baron," whether the fits of 
an old woman were from disease or the Devil, Sir Tho- 
mas Browne answered, that " they were heightened by 
the Devil co-operating with the malice of the witches," 
we are not to find his excuse in Dr. Aiken's slovenly 
dogma, that in his mind " fancy and feeling were pre- 
dominant over judgment," nor to adopt all the fantastic 
apologies of pseudo-metaphysical admirers. His excuse 
was in the trial itself — in a Lord Chief Baron (who, 
much more a man of the world than the studious physi- 

• See Worki, Vd. IV., 263. 
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cian, should have been a much deeper philosopher in 
such a case) putting the question, and summing the evi- 
dence — ^in a jury of twelve men finding a verdict of 
guilty. There was nothing in Browne's genius nor in 
his studies — we do not say that should have rendered 
him wiser than Bacon — but wiser than twelve English- 
men, with a Lord Chief Baron to boot, upon a matter of 
witchcraft, then almost a matter of religion. Nay, his 
very learning only plunged him deeper into error; since 
it supplied his memory with all past instances of witch- 
craft, sacred and profane, and even assured him " there 
had been a great discovery of witches lately in Den- 
mark!" Still less can we wonder at the Knight's lean- 
ing towards astrology; or (with Newton, equally cautious 
as bold, in our recollection) at an amusing curiosity about 
the philosophers' stone. The truth of the saying of Lu- 
ther, that "the human mind is like a drunken peasant 
on horseback — set him up on one side and he falls on 
the other," is startingly visible, if applied to the giants 
of the past when examined by the merest pigmies of the 
present The great men who have lived before us have 
lighted us from their knowledge to a survey of their fol- 
lies. While we breathe and move, while we imagine 
and invent, we ourselves are laying up new sj:ores for 
the ridicule of posterity. Who knows but what the 
present struggle against the principle known to all other 
states, that the majority of a people should have an inte- 
rest in the church for which they pay — who knows but 
what that struggle, which divides a senate, and menaces 
a constitution, may seem hereafter as great an absurdity 
as the trial of an old woman for witchcraft? And who 
knows whether the denial of that principle, with all the 
immorality, and wrath, and violence, and bloodshed it 
occasions, may not appear as barbarous a profanation of 
religion, and as grievous a blot on humanity? Tithes 
are in the Bible, but so are witches. Piety demanded 
once a Rathcormac for women who rode on broomsticks 
— ^piety demands a Rathcormac now for Catholics who 
refuse to pay tithes. The law was the law in both: the 
gospel in both the pretext; perhaps in both our descend- 
ants may find the true apology in the time ! 
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Like his contemporaries, Browne's thoughts were 
strongly steeped in a passion for the marvellous and re- 
condite; like his contemporaries, he was a reverent and 
enthusiastic scholar; and with his contemporaries he 
shared also the redundant periods — the florid diction — 
the exuberant poetry, which were thought to give classic 
beauty and importance to prose. How much in these 
latter attributes he resembles the greatest of his coevals 
may be seen on comparison with Jeremy Taylor and 
Milton. 

When all that belongs to poetry, except the rhythm, 
glowed from the sober pulpit, or found its melodious 
way into the ungenial and angry elements of political 
dispute, or theological dissertation, there is no reason 
why critici? should be so amazed to behold it bright and 
living in the pages of enthusiastic reverie, or ideal con- 
templation. This poetical spirit pervaded the reasoning, 
as well as the expressions, of the writers of that time. 
When Jeremy Taylor wishes to prove the insensible pro- 
gress of "a man's life and reason," he does not set about 
it by a syllogism, but a picture. He is not contented 
with a simple illustration — he raises up an elaborate land- 
scape. " As when the sun approaches towards the gates 
of the morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and 
sends away the spirits of darkness, and gives light to a 
cock, and calls up the lark to matins, and, by and by, 
gilds the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern 
hills, thrusting out his golden horns like those which 
decked the brow of Moses, when he was forced to wear 
a veil, because himself had seen the face of God, and 
still, while a man tells the story, the sun gets up higher, 
till he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he 
shines one whole day, under a cloud often, and some- 
times weeping great and little showers; even so is a 
man's reason ana his life!" 

It is in the same poetical spirit of painting thoughts, 
that Browne often conveys to us his meaning. Thus, at 
the close of his " Garden of Cyrus," wishing to denote 
that it is late, he tells us that the Hyades (the Quincunx 
of Heaven) run low — that « we are unwilling to spin 
out our awaking thoughts into the phantasms of sleep— 

VOL. II. — 3 
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that to, keep our eyes open longer were but to act our 
antipodes — that the huntsmen are up in America, and 
they are abeady past their first sleep in Persia/' On 
this Coleridge exclaims, " Was there ever such a reason 
given before for going to bed at midnight? to wit, that 
if we did not, we should be acting the part of our anti- 
podes !'' Begging pardon of "the old man eloquent," 
we should say that Browne did not conjure up these 
images for the cold purpose of " giving a reason." He 
was not arguing upon the matter — he was delighting 
himself, as he sought to delight the reader, by such vivid 
and rich associations and shapes, as the idea of sleep and 
midnight could evoke. He was not writing as a logi- 
cian — but a poet; and so far from being alone and pecu- 
liar in this mode of expression, reasons (if so they are to 
be called) equally far-fetched and exuberant, as applied 
to some simple proposition, may be found in abundance, 
not only in the purple eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, but 
the complacent dissertations of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
even in the interminable prosings of Alexander Ross. 
Literature was still in that stage when things were pre- 
sented to the eye, not in the brevity of words, but in the 
life of pictures. The arts of composition resembled even 
less the Egyptian hyeroglyph than the Mexican paint- 
ing. 

In Browne, the scholar and the sage could never sub- 
due the poet. He felt this himself. He was often con- 
scious that, as the poet, he said many things which he 
could not gravely defend as a philosopher. Thus, in the 
advertisement prefixed to the Religio Medidj he warns 
the reader, that " there are many things delivered rhe- 
torically — many expressions therein merely tropical; and 
therefore, also, there are many things to be taken in a 
soft and flexible sense, and not to be called unto the rigid 
test of reason." We believe that this warning, prefixed 
to the Religio Medici^ is applicable, though in a less de- 
gree, to all the works of the author; and that hence many 
of his critics have confounded the fantastic embellish- 
ment, the wild conjecture, or the quaint and sweet per- 
versity of a sportive genius, with the assertions of grave 
and positive belie£ Thus, our author did not conceive 
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that he was advancing the most sensible and practical, 
but the most pleasing and solemn argument in favour of 
gardens, when he observes, " that Paradise succeeds the 
grave — ^that the verdant state of things is, the symbol of 
the resurrection, and that to flourish in the state of glory 
we must first be sown in corruption,'' Neither, proba- 
bly, when commenting on marriage and the sexual ties, 
did he mean us to conceive it to be his deliberate wish 
that "men might procreate like trees:" he merely, in a 
quaint extravagance, expressed the usual desire of philo- 
sophy to escape the tumults of the passions; or conveyed 
the trite and ancient morality, that possession sates, and 
that the coarser gratifications are unworthy follies. 

Perhaps this twofold way of examining things is more 
common amongst writers than we are aware; especially 
with men like Browne, who rather write to throw ofi* 
an exuberance of sentiment and thought, than for the 
i^rn design of efiecting some particular and defined ob- 
ject Of a mild and kindly temperament, fond of his 
books and his curiosities, and spinning out his subtle and 
aerial thoughts from materials which the crowded world 
casts out of its bustling way into nooks and comers — 
moderate as a politician, averse to all disputes in theolo- 
gy, inclined in both to leave things in their beaten course, 
beneath the shelter of unexamining veneration — ^there 
did not exist for Sir Thomas Browne those great and 
exciting interests which gird up the loins of a man's 
mind, and make him in earnest in all that he undertakes. 
Even in philosophy, he rather philosophized, than can 
be called ^ philosopher. He was curious, observant, and 
laborious; but it was in all those solemn trifles and mi- 
nute prodigies which amuse the leisure* and enrich the 
memory, but do not educate the mind to great practical 
results. He did not keenly exert his reason, unless he 
was seduced to it by one of the brilliant visions which 
delighted his fancy. Thus, perhaps, his most argu- 
mentative work, the one in which he most deliberately 
proceeds through the links of effect and cause, is that in 
which he attempts to prove the universal operation of 
quincuncial forms and combinations throughout the works 
of nature, and the mystical application and importance of 
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the number five ! — ^^ Quincunxes," as Coleridge pithily 
says, " in heaveq aboVe, quincunxes in earth below, quin- 
cunxes in the mind of men, quincunxes in tones, in optic 
nerves, in roots of trees, in leaves, in every thing.^' 
. We cannot subscribe to the grave opinion of the edi- 
tor, as to the importance of this theory, nor attach any 
very reverential faith to "Mr. Macleay's persevering 

** and successful advocacy of a quinary arrangement" But 
if Sir Thomas Browne required an apology for devoting 
his learning and his genius to such a subject, the apology 
is before us when we see that, in the nineteenth century, 

' his wildest conceits have their admirers and followers: 
as Browne himself well and gracefully expresses it — ^^ as 
though there were a metempsychosis, and the soul of one 
man passed into another, opinions do find, after certain 
revolutions, men and minds like those that first begat 
them." In fact, Browne neither adopted this subject of 
the quincunx purely as a brilliant whim, nor yet as a 
wholly serious and important discovery in philosophy. . 
The thought charmed his imagination — it afforded scope 
for his curious and scattered learning — for his golden and 
fjantastic thoughts. It was of a nature that united both 
bis passions — ^that of the learned and that of the marvel- 
lous. He saw that he could please himself by a work 
congenial to his thoughts and studies; and not less, that 
he could please the public by a very remarkable compo- 
sition. And, how much he considered all the far-fetched 
illustrations and anecdotical learning in which he in- 
dulged in the light of episodical ornament, rather than 
of sober argument; digressions intended to keep alive the 
reader's interest, and beautify his work; in short, how 
much he regarded such extraneous matter as an art of 
composition^ may be seen in his correspondence. Thus, 
for instance, in giving his son some hints in the medi- 
tated publication of a "Journey into Upper Hungary to 
the Mines," he specially reminds him to add the story 
of the man that put a snake's head into his mOuth in the 
bath, and of the hussar who bathed in a frost at midnight 
He tells him " that he need not be so particular as to 
give the full account of separating the metals in this nar- 
ration, but bids him remember to ptit in the green jcwpor- 
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coloured tomb at Larissa, in the barber^s shop.^^ In short, 
the advice of the great master is that of a man accustomed 
to think less of the plain practical nature of any selected 
theme, than of all the embellishments of anecdote and 
allusion which may be wrought, in "purple patches'' 
upon the stuff. That Browne himself believed in the 
operation of his darling quincunx, may perhaps be pos-^ 
fiible; just as he believed in apparitions and sorcerers, but 
perhaps with the same unexamining and poetical faith; 
for it is difficult to know when that writer is gravely and 
honestly in earnest, who tells us that "he has one com- 
mon and authentic philosophy he learned in the schools, 
whereby he discourses and satisfies the reason of other 
men; another more reserved and drawn from experi- 
ence, whereby he contents his own.''* Whether, in the 
discourse on the quincunx, the dii^iple of Pythagoras 
meant to satisfy the reason of other men, or by experi- 
ence to content his own, it is difficult to determine. 
Perhaps he thought little about it; and did not mean to 
found a philosophy, but to write a book.f 

But if it be disputable whether, in the higher or 
stricter sense of the word, Browne was a philosopher, no 
one has ever written sentences more beautifully philo- 
sophical. He was worthy to be a disciple of the sage 
who said, " man was born to contemplate." His pages 
are filled with a lofty and ideal morality, and his maxims 
are 'bright .with luminous, if unconnected truths. In 
some respects he was among the prose writers of that 
day, what Wordsworth is among the poets of this — dedi- 
cating even the familiar to the beautiful, and not disdain- 
ing " to suck divinity from the flowers of nature." He 
cannot allow ugliness to a toad or bear — and " even that 

* Religio Medici J Vol. II., p. 105. 

t A chapter in the more serious work of the Pseudodoxia E]^demica, 
makes it, however, highly probable that Browne put little faith in his 
own ingenious deductions m the Garden of Cyrus, namely. Chapter 
XII., Book IV., " of the great climacteric year, that is, sixty-three." 
In this chapter he contends with great vigour against the very doc- 
triiie of the efficacy of numbers that he advocated in defence of the 
quincunx: and observes that ''not only one set of numbers, but all 
or most of the digits have been mystically applauded," and says, that 
though " God made all thing^s in number, weight, and measure, yet 
nothing hy them, or through the efficacy of either," &c. 

3* 
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vulgar and tavern music, which makes one man merry^ 
another mad, strikes in him a deep fit of devotion, and a 
profound contemplation of the First Composer. There 
is in it a hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the 
whole world and creatures of God — such a melody to 
the ear as the whole worH, well understood, would af- 
• ford the understanding.'' It is from such hints and sug- 
gestions of thought that Browne, as Wordsworth, plumes 
his wings and raises himself beyond "the visible and di- 
urnal sphere." A temperament somewhat common to 
both was in both fed by similar political tenets, and the- 
ological veneration; apart from the anxious and exciting 
cares of men, who struggle actively with or against the 
multitude. The Religio Medici is one of the most beau- 
tiful prose poems in the language ; its power of diction, 
its subtlety and largeness of thought, its exquisite con- 
ceits and images, have no parallel out of the writers of 
that brilliant age, when Poetry and Prose had not yet di- 
vided their domain, and the Lyceum of Philosophy was 
watered by the Ilissus of the Nine. 

It is difficult* to conceive a deep and a just thought 
more eloquently expressed than in the following words: 
*^ Nature is not at variance with art nor art with nature — 
they being both the servants of His providence. Art is 
the perfection of nature. Were the world now as it was 
the sixth day, there were yet a chaos. Nature hath made 
one world and art another. In belief all things are arti- 
ficial, /or nature is the art of God.^^ 

We cannot refuse to our readers, well known as it is 
to many, that noble piece of egotism, in which all be- 
lievers in our spiritual immortality may share: — "For 
my life it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate 
were not a history, but a piece of poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a fable.* For the world I 

* This boast, which Dr. Johnson could not explain, and even the 
super-refining Sir Kenelm Digby took literally, evidently refers not 
to external and bodily adventures, but to. the progress and operations 
of the soul. Nor, while in this passage the author alludes to such 
luoral and spiritual mysteries as nave been wrought within himself, 
does he mean to imply that his life has been more miraculous than 
that of another; since in a former passage (Rel. Med., Vol. II. p. 21,) 
he utters the same sentiment, but applies it generally. " fTe carry," 
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count it not an inn but a hospital, and a place not to live 
but to die in. The world that I regard is myself, it is 
the microcosm of my own frame, that I can cast my eye 
on — for the other I use it but like my globe, and turn it 
round sometimes for my recreation. . . . The earth 
is a point not only in respect of the heavens above us, 
but of that heavenly and celestial part within us. That 
mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind. 
That surface that tells the heavens it hath an end, cannot 
persuade me I have any. . . . Whilst I study to 
find how I am a microcosm or little world, I find my- 
self something more than the great (one.) There is 
surely a piece of divinity in us— something that was be- 
fore the heavens, and owes no homage unto the sun. 
Nature tells me I am the image of God as well as scrip- 
ture. He that understands not thus much, hath not his 
introduction or first lesson, and hath yet to begin the 
alphabet of man." 

Coleridge and others have spoken of the egotism of 
Browne; but Browne was not an egotist, though he wrote 
one work which, not composed for publication, but as a 
closet confession of his own opinions, was necessarily 
egotistical. It is rather remarkable, on the contrary, 
that, despite the great success of the RiKgio Medici, and 
the delicious temptation to go on in the same strain 
which a man incurs when he has once made the world a 
confidant, and finds it listen to all he says of himself, it 
concluded, as it began, his self-dissections. His tale once 
told, Browne seems to have felt, like Goethe, after the 
composition of his Werther — ^as if he had unburdened 
his mind of anxious secrets; the confession was made 
and the absolution given. He wrote the book while 
young, unsettled, and unmarried. Youth is generally an 
egotist Most young gentlemen and young ladies, if 
they write at all, write greatly about themselves. A 

he says, ** wiUi vs the wonders we seek without us; there is all Afri- 
ca 'and her prodigies in us, <&c.' " It is not because, as Dr. Johnson 
imagines, Browne thought himself distinguished from all the rest of 
his species, but because he thought himself like them, that he c^s 
his life a miracle. Thus, in the very passage built upon the assertion 
that his life is a miracle, he says that **he who understands not thus 
much has yet to begin the alphabet of man.** 
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settled life, houi^ehold cares and affections, scatter their 
thoughts insei^ibly over a wider surface; and sentiment 
becomes less intense and more diffused. 

The Pseudodoxia Epidemical or " Inquiries into Vul- 
gar and Common Errors," was Browne's second, and 
irom its extent and elaborate learning, perhaps his most 
important work. It is, indeed, in this performance, 
that we lose sight, in great measure, of the ideal and ex- 
travagant poet, and find ourselves with the sober and la- 
borious scholar. The style has little, if any, of the ec- 
centric flights, or stately music of the knight's other 
works. It is, indeed, dry, quaint, and pedantic, as was 
the peculiarity of the day; but has not the ornament and 
digression which form, elsewhere, the peculiarities of 
the writer. It is evident that, as he himself says in his 
preface, he addresses his pen unto the ^^ knowing and 
leading past of learning." The work properly consists 
of two main divisions; the one devoted to the correction 
of such errors (mostly in chemistry or natural history) 
as he encountered in his professional pursuits; the other 
to the examination of miscellaneous matters which came 
before him in his capacity of a curious and indefatigable 
student In the first, it is noticeable how much his pro- 
fession served to sober and restrain the wild and specu- 
lative temper h^ displays in all else. - That profession 
made, indeed, the great link between himself and the 
common world — it tied him down to the practical: the 
moment he gets rid of it he is in the seventh heaven. In 
his remarks as a chemist and naturalist, we cannot but 
observe a habit of cautious and zealous experiment. 
Many of the then popular fallacies he refutes with plain 
common sense, or by the testimony of actual experience; 
and his observations and inductions contain the outline 
and suggestion of some of the important discoveries of 
modern science. The fatal and unexploded errors of the 
alchymists, indeed, occasionally vitiate his most Inge- 
nious arguments; and these he sufficiently venerated, not, 
in some instances, to submit their dogmas to that test of 
experiment, which he enforced towards authorities not a 
whit less equivocal. In natural historjj, also, his passion 
for the marvellous breaks out at times. He stoutly re- 
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jects the basilisk and the griflBn; but he believes it not 
impossible that elephants may have spoken rationally; 
and says, with earnest pleasantry, " that to those who 
would attempt to teach aniiflals the art of speech, the 
dogs and cats that usually speak unto witches may afford 
some encouragement"* 

The nature of the more miscellaneous essays may be 
conjectured from the following titles: 

In Book IV. (on many popular and received tenets 
concerning man,) " That Jews stink," — « On Pigmies." 

In Book V. (of many things questionable as they are 
commonly described in pictures,) "Of the Picture of 
Dolphins," — " Of the Picture of Haman Hanged," &c. 

In the Seventh Book (of popular and received tenets, 
chiefly historical, and some deduced from the Holy 
Scriptures)—" Of Methuselah." " That a Man hath one 
Rib less than a Woman." " Of the Wish of Philoxenus 
to have the Neck of a Crane," &c. With these, how- 
ever, are interspersed many of more gravely philosophi- 
cal and antiquarian importance; such as "The River 
Nilus;" the "Origin of Gypsies;" "Of thp Blackness of 
Negroes," &c. 

. Nor are we to suppose that in many of those subjects 
which now seem to us so obsolete and frivolous. Sir Tho- 
mas Browne was engaged in attacking errors without 
life and defence. Scarce the absurdest delusion he de- 
molished but had its stubborn champion ; and every inch 
of the bridge, from Fable to Truth, was fought with all 
the knight errantry of men who see in ignorance the be- 
loved country in which they were born, and for which 

* We ourselves have witnessed an example of the curioos and ere- 
dqlous ezagg^eration which has construed certain articulations in ani- 
mals into rational speech. Some time since, in travelling through 
Italy, we heard, in grave earnest, from several Italians, of the prodigy 
of a Pomeranian dog that had been taught to speak most intelligibly 
by Sir William Gell. Afterwards, in visiting that accomplished and 
lamented gentleman at Naples, we requested to hear an animal pos- 
sessed of so unusual a gift. And, as the friends of the urbane scholar 
can bear witness, the dog undoubtedly could utter a howl, which, as- 
sisted b)r the hand of the master in closing the jaw at certain inflec- 
tions, might be intelligibly construed into the words, " Damn grand- 
mamma ! Such a dog with such an anathema in his vocabulary, 
would have hanged any witch in England three centuries Ago. 
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they are contented to die. No invaders ever found pa- 
^iots so desperate^ as a man who attacks a prejudice finds 
the peaceful possessors of its realm. Error lives in the 
hearts of its subjects; it is the mosl venerated and be- 
loved of monarchs. Thus Sir Thomas Browne could 
not even assert, in opposition to the ancients, that garlic 
did not hinder the attraction of the loadstone, but what 
/^^ an antagonist started up to declare that the ancients could 

not be mistaken; and, therefore, they must have had <^a 
stronger kind of garlic than is with us!" Another critic 
(whose lucubrations are, however, confined to manu- 
script,*) in opposition to Browne's scepticism as to the 
existence of griffins, clenches the question by asserting 
that he has himself seen a griffin's — claw. Yet both 
these commentators were men, not of the ignorant mul- 
titude, but of the learned few. Alexander Ross (the first 
referred to) is in many of his notions even more en- 
lightened than Browne. The Psetidodoxia is the book 
of "Popular Fallacies" of the sixteenth century; not so 
valuable, perhaps, from the subjects it embraces, as the 
spirit in which it is conceived — 2l spirit of bold, but not 
irreverent scepticism, built upon experimental induction. 
In the " Garden of Cyrus '* and the treatise on " Urn 
Burial" we again see the dreaming and poetical mind 
that breathes its beauty through the Religio Medici. Of 
the main object of the "Garden of Cyrus" we have, al- 
ready spoken. Of the ingenuity and learning with 
which the idea is followed out through innumerable 
forms, it is impossible to convey an adequate conception. 
The genius of the author never proceeds to conclusions 
in a straight line of argument; it undulates and serpen- 
tines through a landscape of fertile images, wherever it 
can find a sunbeam, or repose upon flowers. With what 
grace and eloquence this remarkable writer has in the 
following passagef availed himself of an old Aristotelean 
sentence tiie reader will judge: — ^^^ Light that makes 
things seen makes some things invisible. Were it not 
for darkness, and the shadoW^ of the earth, the noblest 

* Sir Htmon L'Estrange, quoted Vol. II., p. 173. 
t Guden of Cyrus, Vol. 111., p. 436. 
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part of creation had remained unseen, and the stars in 
heaven as invisible as on the fourth day, when they were 
created above the horizon with the sun, or there was not 
an eye to behold them. The greatest mystery of reli- 
gion is expressed by adumbration, and in the noblest part 
of Jewish types we find the cherubim shadowing the 
mercy-seat Life itself is but the 9hadow of death, and 
souls departed but the shadows of the living. All things 
fall under this name. The sun itself is but the dark 
Simulachrum, and light but the shadow of God."* Both 
in the " Garden of Cyrus " and the " Urn Burial " the 
author has resort id the ancient scholastic art of exalting 
as much as possible the nature of his theme by the gran* 
deur of the exordium. In the first, mindfiil of his own 
profession, he observes upon its antiquity and sacred ori*^ 
gin, << that physic may plead high from that medical act 
of God in casting so deep a sleep upon our first parent; 
and chirurgery find its whole art iii that one passage 
concerning the rib of Adam.'' Yet (preferring, as in 
duty bound, the dignity of the theme to that of the au- 
thor) he proceeds to remark that even medicine can have 
"no rivalry with garden contrivance and herbary; for if 
Paradise were planted the third day of the creation, as 
wiser divinity concludeth, the nativity thereof was too 
early for horoscopy. Gardens were before gardeners, 
and but some hours before the earth.'' In like manner 
our author commences the " Urn Burial" by making the 
world itself a grave. " That great antiquity, America, 
lay buried for thousands of years, and a large part of the 
earth is still in the urn unto us." It is injustice to the 
spirit of such passages to consider them merely as pieces 
of far-fetched and humorous quaintness — their extrava- 
gance is but that of a wild and noble poetry. They are 
absurdities only to those who consider the author as the 
logician — ^they are but fanciful, yet appropriate flights, if 
we regard him as the poet 

Like the « Garden of Cyrus," the subject of the " Urn 
Burial " afiforded to Browne a theme especially congenial 

* It was laid by Aristotle that " light is the shadow of God." And 
the passage in the text is but a series of the roost poetical illustrations 
of that flUDlime aphorism. 
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to his motley erudition and creative imagination. But 
as in the latter he had no whim to enforce, no system to 
pursue, so his genius is far less restrained and perverted; 
and for noble thoughts, and in lofty diction the ** Hydri- 
otaphia '' greatly excels the " Garden of Cyrus." The 
author reviews the Customs of burial from all time and 
in all nations. He brings before us a panorama of graves. 
But this is done in the spirit of a poet conversing with 
antiquity. He is happy to take an illustration from the 
shades of Homer. The beryl ring oi> the finger of the 
mistress of Propertius, when she appeared to him as a 
ghost, assures us that <^ the dead buried with them the 
filings wherein they delighted.'' No touching senti- 
ment that can be extracted from the dry pedantries of 
learning escapes him. The sole point in the biography 
of Domitian that can please us is introduced with the 
careless delicacy that belongs to a master hand. " The 
ashes of Domitian were mingled with those of Julia.'' — 
" Unsatisfied affections conceived some satisfaction to be 
neighbours in the grave, to lie urn by urn, and touch but 
in their names." No criticism ever so wholly misre- 
presented a work as that of Coleridge upon this beautiful 
treatise. He tells us that it is "earthy;" Uhat graves 
and sepulchres are redolent in every line." " You have 
now," he says, " dark mould, now a thigh bone, now a 
skull, then a bit of mouldered coffin, &c., or the echo of 
a November psalm wafted on a November wind, and the 
gayest thing you shall meet with shall be a silver nail or 
gilt Anno Domini from a perished coffin top." In the 
first place, as Mr. Hazlitt justly observes, " with such 
things you do not meet at all in the text;" and, secondly, 
which Mr. Hazlitt omits to observe, so far from the sub- 
ject being treated in a gloomy spirit, its darker parts are 
relieved by a prodigal fancy, and exalted by all that be- 
longs to a Christian's imperishable hopes. He who re- 
calls the light and cheerful customs of classic sepulture — 
the perfumed ashes, the urn "laden with flowers and 
ribbons " — ^will scarcely conceive that a less gloomy cha- 
racter belongs to the Gothic terrors and dreary aspect of 
a modern charnel. But Browne views not the contrast 
in this light — he sees the Christian burial through the 
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rites that typify resuitection— -he thinks that " Christians 
have handsomely glossed the deformity of death by civil 
rites which take off brutal (that is, brute-like or mortal) 
terminations.'^ Nor, if his subject necessarily lead him 
to dwell upon the Vanities of human life, does he ever 
j&ul to soften that bitter truth by some. sweet or elevated 
recurrence to the life beyond. It is in this sense that he 
thus concludes his remarks upon <^ pyramids, arches, obe* 
lisks, those irregularities of vainglory and wild enormia 
ties of ancient magnanimity." " To subsist in lasting 
monuments, to live in their productions, to exist in theii^ 
Barnes and predicament of chimseras, were large satisfac* 
tion unto old expectations, and made one part of their 
Elysiums, But all this is nothing in the metaphysics 
of true belief. To live indeed is to be again ourselves, 
which being not only a hope, but an evidence in noble 
believers, 'tis all one to lie in St Innocent's church* 
^ard as in the sands of Egypt Ready to be any thing 
iQ the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six feet 
99 the moles of Adrianus." 

Of his tolerant and thoughtful spirit, tvhether as ap«* 
plied to the physical infirmities of some trembling mar^ 
tyr, or to the fame of a long calumniated, because long 
uncomprehended heathen, we select the two following 
examples: — *<The contempt of death from corporal ani- 
mosity promoteth not our felicity. They may sit in the 
orchestra and noblest seats of heaven who have held up 
shaking hands in the fire, and humanly contended for 
glory." 

^Epicnnis lies deep in Dante's hell, wherein we meet 
with tombs enclosing souls which denied their immor* 
talities. But whether the virtuous heathen who lived 
better than he spake, or erring in the principles of him-* 
self, yet lived above philosophers of more specious max« 
ims, lie so deep as he is placed, at least so low as not to 
rise against Christians, who believing or knowing that 
truth, have lastingly denied it in their practice and con«* 
versation, were a query too sad to insist on." 

Of the more weighty and solemn peculiarities of his 
style the following passage will furnish an adequate and 
sufficient specimen: <<m)o knows whether the bested 

VOL. II. — 4 
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men be known, or whether there be not more remarka' 
ble persons forgot than any that stan4 remembered in 
the known account of time? Without the favour of the 
everlasting register the first man had been as unknown 
^s the last, and Methuselah's long life had been his only 
chronicle. Oblivion is not to be hired. The greatest 
part must be content to be as though they haid not been, 
to be found in the register of God, not in the record of 
man. Twenty-seven names make up the first story be- 
fore the flood ; and the recorded names ever since con- 
tain not one living century. The number of the dead 
long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of time 
far surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the 
equinox? Every hour adds unto that current arithmetic 
which scarce stands one moment And since death must 
be the Lucina of life, and even Pagans could doubt whe- 
ther thus to live were to die — since our longest sun sets 
at right descensions, and makes but winter arches, and 
therefore it cannot be long before we lie down in dark- 
ness and have our light in ashes — since the brother of 
death daily haunts us with dying mementos, and time, 
that grows old in itself, bids us hope no long duration — 
diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. Dark- 
ness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living be- 
ings — we slightly remember our felicities, and the smart- 
est strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon us. 
Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us 
or themselves. To weep into stones are fables. Afflic- 
tions induce callosities — miseries are slippery, or fall like 
snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy 
stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and forget- 
ful of evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby 
we digest the mixture of our few and evil days, and our 
delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, 
our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. 
A great part of antiquity contented their hopes of sub- 
sistency with a transmigration of their souls — a good 
way to continue their memories, while, having the ad- 
vantage of plural successions, the^ could not but act 
something remarkable in such variety of beings, and en- 
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joying the fame of their passed selves^ make accumula- 
tion of glory unto their last durations. Others, rather 
than be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were 
content to recede into the common being, and make one 
particle of the public soul of all things, which was no 
more than to return into their unknown and divine ori- 
ginal again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, 
contriving their bodies in sweet consistencies to attend 
the return of their souls. But all was vanity, feeding 
the wind, and folly. The Egyptian mummies, which 
Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. 
Mummy is become merchandise. Mizriam cures wounds, 
and Phars^oh is sold for balsams.*'* . . . . " There 
is nothing strictly immortal but immortality. Whatever 
hath no beginning may be confident of no end, which is 
the peculiar of that necessary essence that cannot destroy 
itself, and the highest strain of omnipotency to be so 
powerfully constituted as not to sufier even from the 
power of itself — all others have a dependent being, and 
within the reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of 
Cl^ristian immortality frustrates all earthly glory, and 
the quality of either state after death makes a folly of 
posthumous memory. God, who can only destroy our 
souls, and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bo« 
dies or names hath directly promised no duration. 
Wherein there is so n\uch of chance that the boldest ex- 
pectants have found unhappy frustration, and to hold 
long subsistence seems but a scape in oblivion. But man 
is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal lus- 
tre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamyf 
of his nature." No one can read this beautiful passage 
without being deeply impressed with the wrong done to 

* Upon this profanation of applying mummies ** jto base medical 
uses, the author has a similar idea, less solemnly expressed, in his 
treatise on n^ummies, first poblished in the present edition. *' Shall 
Egrpty*' he says, ** lend out her antients unto chirurgeons and apotbe- 
^anes, and Cheops and Psammetichus be weighed unto us for drugs-rr 
diall we eat of (jhamnes and Amasis in electuaries and pills?" &c. 

t Dr. Southcy in his '* Colloquies " proposes to read ** inftmy " for 
infamy. The emendation is ingenious but wrong; infamy is the pro-^ 
per aniiUiesis to " briiYpry " i^ th^ ojd sij^niftcatipn of the Utter 
word. 
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the author by those who consider him only valuable for 
his learning or amusing from his quaintness. 

The above works are, as we have said, the best of Sir 
Thomas Browne's productions. To these, however, are 
added in the present collection " The Christian Morals," 
to an edition of which Dr. Johnson prefixed his biogra- 
phy of Browne — ^a work containing all the worst faults 
of the author's style, with far less frequent and elevated 
evidence of its beauties, but still pregnant with occa* 
sional sentences of noble morality, expressed with exqui* 
site felicity of diction. Perhaps, too, in proportion as 
we miss the sublime flights and vein of charmed and un- 
earthly contemplation of the Religio Medicif we gain in 
homely sagacity and practical sense. The nature of the 
subject — the office of a moral teacher to others— neces- 
sarily imposed much restraint upon the fancies the writer 
miffht indulge, when, as in the ReUgio Medici^ conversing 
as it were with himself. We pass over the more trifling 
of the miscellaneous works hitherto published, which 
contain little very valuable, except as evidence of the 
lively and indefatigable scholarship of the man, and the 
singular questions to which he delighted to apply it;— 
fishes, birds, and insects, cymbals and Eapalic verses^ 
languages and garlands, artificial hills and burrows> the 
situations of Sodom, Admah, and Zeboim-^such are 
among the subjects which form the pastime of his lei- 
sure. Nor should we wholly omit mention of a very 
curious catalogue, in which he has drawn up, for the de* 
spair of biblomaniacs unborn, a series of what, alas! he 
too justly calls « rare and generally unknown books "— 
such as "A Poem of Ovid writ in the Getic Hisnguage," 
<< A Submarine Herbal, describing the several vegetable 
at the bottom of the sea," and <«The Oneirocritica of 
KingMithridates!" 

In addition to Sir Thomas Browne^s lesser miscella- 
nies, hitherto not familiarly known, Mr. Wilkin, as we 
have before mentioned, has enriched this edition by some 
works not before published. Among these is a chapt^ 
on mummies; which, as might be expected, draws many 
a stately period and mystic reflection from the Hydriota-^ 
phia> Perhaps, indeed, none of the more celebrated pas- 
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sages of Browne excel the animated and picturesque 
imagery of the following sentences: — "Time sadly over- 
Cometh all things, and is now dominant, and sitteth upon 
a sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old Thebes; 
while his sister Oblivion reclineth^semisomnous on a 
pyramid, gloriously triumphing, making puzzles of Ti- 
tanian erections, and turning old glories into dreams. 
Mstory sinketh beneath her cloud. The traveller, as he 
paceth amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her 
who builded them, and she mumbleth eametfdngy b%U wh(U 
UU he heareth not.'^ The other papers, •now first pre- 
sented to us by the industry of Mr. Wilkin, are of less 
general interest. They consist principally of petty ex- 
tracts from commonplace books, some of which are to be 
found kneaded up in Browne's completed works; Latin 
exercises, including a Harveian oration; and desultory 
observations on subjects connected with his profession 
or favourite pursuits. Not unworthy, however, are they 
of a place in these volumes, since even the most trivial 
of them tend to increase our admiration of the piety or 
research, the perseverance or ingenuity of a man, whose 
very eccentricities serve, perhaps, to sharpen our inte- 
rest in his character and pursuits. And this interest is 
yet more excited by the very curious family coirespon- 
dence which Mr. Wilkin has judiciously introduced into 
the present edition. It is delightful to see this recondite 
scholar — ^this contemplative and refining dreamer — in 
the centre of his happy nor unworthy household. The 
correspondence of his elder son Edward (himself after- 
wards a distinguished physician) is singularly amusing. 
Edward appears to have inherited much of his fathers 
passion for his profession. He had also, unconsciously 
perhaps to himself, much of the paternal eccentricity in 
pursuits and studies. But though possessed of fair abili- 
ties, with untiring perseverance and zeal, he had no- 
thing of the knight's brilliant fancy and subtle intellect 
In his whole journal (inserted in the correspondence) not 
a spark of poetry is to be found. He travelled much, 
and through lands then little visited by our country-^ 
men, but even adventure cannot extract much more from 
Mr. ^ward Browne than the names of places and per« 

4* 
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sons. He never stumbles on a vivid image or an orisU 
nal remark. He is quaint and solemn, but lifeless; UJke 
the ghost of one of his father's most pedantic periods 
In fact he strongly reminds us of Moses in Goldsmith's 
charming tale ; and indeed the worthy knight has, thrOu^ 
the correspondence, a little resemblance to the Vicar, 
while Dame Dorothy, his lady, has all the generic fea* 
tures of the notable Mrs. Primrose. But we must allow 
the embryo doctor to speak to his own occupations 
through the medium of his own journal kept in his 
youth. 

^ January 1663--4. — On the 2d he cut up a bull's heart 
and took out the bone, &c. 

^ On the dd he heard Mr. Johnson preach at Christ 
Church, and Mr. Tenison at St Luke's Chappell, and 
took notice that the sun rose in an eliptical or oval 
figure.'' 

' On the 5th he dined with Mr. Howard, "where wee 
dranke out of pure golde, and had the music all the 
while,'^ and on the 7Ui he opened a dog. He spent the 
9th chiefly in observing the knee joint of a calf, and re* 
ceiving a visit from Monsieur Buttet, " which plays most 
admirably on the flagelet, bagpipe, and sea trumpet." 
January the 14th was signalized by the discovery ^ that 
a monkey hath fourteen ribs on each side.^' The said 
monkey did not escape so easily, for on the 2Sd, the 
same day on which Don Francisco de Melo and the 
Queen's confessor came from London, we find a notice- 
able entry. « Boyled the right forefoot of a monkey !" 

The student was not, however, so devoted to his more 
scientific amusements as to forget recreations less sub. 
lime. " On January 28th, after spending the morning 
in seeing oxen killed, he partook of a dancing at Mr. 
Houghton's till almost four o'clock in the following 
morning," — a proof that our sober ancestors were not 
on all occasions exempt from our own vice of unseason- 
able hours. So again, if on February 10th Mr. Edward 
dissected a badger, he relaxed his mind on the Idth by 
drawing valentines at Mr. Howard^s. Independent of 
the grave oddity of this journal, it is interesting firom its 
description of Uie hospitable gaieties at the housQ of a 
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eountry gentleman of the first rank — Mr. Howard, after* 
wards, by creation, Lord Howard of Castle Rising, and 
Earl of Norwich, and by the death of his brother, sixth 
Duke of Norfolk. It is pleasant, as the editor remarks, 
to perceive the friendly and equal terms on which this 
muifificent and accomplished gentleman mingled with 
the inhabitants of the town. ^< He kept his Xmas this 
year (1663-^) at Norwich so magnificently as the like 
hath scarce been seen. They had dancing every night, 
and gave entertainment to all that would come. He 
built up a room on purpose to dance in, very large, and 
hung with the bravest hangings I ever saw. His can* 
dlesticks, snufifers, tongs, fire-shovels and andirons were 
silver. A banquet was given every night after dancing, 
and three coaches were employed to fetch ladies every 
afternoon*-<-the greatest of which would holde fourteen 
persons'* (so omnibuses are no modem invention!) <^and 
cost 5002. without the harnesse, which cost six score 
more.^' The young man afterwards went abroad, and 
consumed a longer time in travelling than his father ap- 

Ijroved; but, having sown his wild oats, returned to Eng- 
and, settled in London, and appears, while yet young, 
to have realized an income from his practice, of about 
10002. a-year. He attained hieh professional honours, be- 
came Censor of the College of Physicians, and seems to 
have been a fashionable doctor to people of quality. It 
was Dr. EMward Browne who attended the penitent 
death-bed of that most brilliant of English profligates, 
the Earl of Rochester. 

The knight's second son, Thomas, is a more interest- 
ing character liian Edward. Sent abroad at the early 
age of fourteen, a disposition frank, bold, and manly en- 
abled him to make his own way without committing any 
errors to induce his father to repent an instance of confi- 
dence that, displayed to most youths, would have been 
rash and premature. He entered the navy in 1664, par- 
took of the Dutch war, and highly distinguished himself 
throughout a short but promising and proud career for 
ability and courage. His letters display far more spirit 
and life than those of his elder brother. He is evidently 
enamoured of his profession, and speaks of it with zeal 
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and gusto of a gallant spirit to which danger is pleasiira' 
ble excitement ^^ I thanke you '' (he says in one of his 
letters to his father) ^ for your directions for my eares 
agaynst the noyes of the gunnes, but I have found that I 
could endure it: nor is it so intolerable as most conceave, 
especially when men are earnest and intent upon their 
business, and unto whom muskets sound but like pop- 
gunnes : it is impossible to express unto another how a smart 
sea-fight elevates the spirits of a manf and makes him de- 

Sise all dangers.*'* All the wild enthusiasm which the 
ther devoted to peaceful pursuits — all the grave ear- 
nestness with which Edward plodded on from << boy ling 
the foot of a monkey '^ to lecturing at Surgeon's Hall, 
this young sailor felt for his noble and active calling. 
In him met many of the qualities that form our ideal of 
the English sailor, not only the joyous daring, but the 
gentle and generous nature. When the seamen aire dis- 
tressed for want of pay, he says — ^^ While I have a penny 
I cannot but relieve them of whose fidelitie and valor I 
can give so good testimonies' " I am much satisfied '' 
(he adds in uie same letter) << that I have got my boy, 
Will Blanchot's pension settled for his life, having hkd 
his thigh broake by a splinter in the last fight butt one. 
. • • It will be hard to meet with a boy so boald and 
useful in a fight, though I have another that doeth welL 
I shall take m the care to bind him out, and I hope iHs 
already done by those I have employed about it His 
father was chief gunner of our shippe at Bergen, where 
hee was slayne, and his sonne left to the wide world, till 
/ tooke him into my care,*' Well might his father say of 
him, with honest and delighted pride, ^^ God hath given 
you a stout, but a generous and merciful heart withall, 
and in all your life you could never behold any person 
in miserie but with compassion and reliefe, which hath 
been notable in you from a childe." But our young 
hero was not of the Smollet school of sailors — children 
and dunces the moment they touch land. The hereditary 
love of knowledge was strong in his breast He reads 
Lucan << while riding in Plimmouth Sound;" and cha- 

• Vol. I., p. 129. 
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racteristically enough admires the '^ noble stray nes" of . 
tiiat energetic and warlike poet The knight, while re* 
peating the praises he hears ot his son's skilful seaman- 
ship, cannot omit expressing his delight to find that he 
is " not only Marti but Mercurio.'' He congratulates 
him on the success with which he has <<read divert 
bookes at sea, especially Homer and Juvenal, with Lu- 
bine's notes." This accomplished and excellent young 
man unhappily did not live to fulfil the sanguine expecta- 
tions generally formed of him. After his return to Eng- 
bnd, Mr. Wilkin reasonaUy laments that all trace of 
him is lost <<A solitary allusion in a letter written 
many years after, adverts to him in terms which prove 
that he had been long dead 3" but how and where he 
died, the editor has not been able to ascertain.* 

The iiavourite daughter of our author, Mrs. Lyttleton> 
adds a new feature of interest to this charming family. 
A single sentence in one of Sir Thomas Browne's let* 
ters to her afibrds a beautiful sketch of her feminine and 
pious character. " Thou didst use " (he says) "to pass 
away much of thy time alone and by thyself in sober 
ways and good actions, so that noe place, hpw solitary 
soc ever, can be strange to thee, nor indeed solitary, 
since God, whom thou servest, is everywhere with thee.'* 

Of Dame Dorothy, his wife, we are assured, by the 
knight's contemporary and eulogist, Whitefoot, that she 
^ was of such symmetrical proportion to her worthy hus- 
band, both in the graces of her body and mind, that they 
seemed to come together by a kind of natural magnet- 
ism." Of this marvellous sympathy, however, Dame 
Dorothy's correspondence affords no satisfactory evi- 
dence. She appears to have resembled the generality of 
provincial ladies in that day — to have been skilful ia 
potting game, and making a " pretty kind of safe wine;" 
while the laconic brevity of her letters denotes a modest 
consciousness of the weary difficulty with which the good 
lady threaded the labyrinth of grammar and orthography. 

♦Workf, Vol. I., p. 116. In the Supplementary Memoir, p. 75, 
(note 4,) Mr. Wilkins hazards, indeed, a conjecture that his death 
was in September, 1667; but no satisfactory reason is given for the 
flormise. 
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She was evidently a thrifty and careful housekeeper. She 
enforces plainly upon her sons those cautions of frugality 
and economy which the gentler and more delicate father 
only tenderly hints; and she seems to have been equally 
careful of the piety and the breeches of her favourite 
grandson " Tomey. '^ But the worthy pair lived happily 
together. Probably the plain shrewdness of D^me Do- 
rothy was a proper adjunct to the aspiring intellect of 
her husband. And perhaps that man^ however gifted^ 
has reason to be contented with his nuptial lot who can 
find in his helpmate the staff of common sense, and the 
pillow of sincere affection. 

The family, with its peculiarities and contrasts, forms 
,a cheerful and pleasant picture. With some little license 
of chronology, we may imagine it such as it might have 
been when it smiled its welcome upon the graceful and 
accomplished Evelyn, on his visit to the knight, then in 
the height of his fame. We can see the quaint old 
house, and garden, <^ being a paradise and cabinet of rari* 
ties, and that of the best collections, especially medals, 
books, plants, and natural things.''* We can transport 
ourselves to the principal chamber, pleasingly littered, 
not perhaps to the taste of Dame Dorothy, with the last 
received and examined "rarities;" — plants collected 
abroad by his sailor-son — or a relic of the ostrich which 
excited so earnest curiosity in his more scientific heir— - 
or the Druid urns which called forth the immortal 
thoughts of the Hydriotaphia. Sole token of the osten- 
tation of the loyal scholar, we gaze on that high chim- 
ney piece,f wrought with the arms of the gay king from 
whose sword the knight had received his chivalric ho- 
nours. Nay, we can fancy we see the grave Edward, 
ever eager for knowledge, holding the button of the 
courteous and courtly Evelyn, while the fair Elizabeth, 
" who passed away muiefh of her time alone," is gliding 
noiselessly along the threshold. The frank sailor (for 

* Evelyn's Account. See Supplementary Memoir, Vol. I., p. 94. 

t *' In the drawing-room of the house in which he lived, there is 
over the mantelpiece, and occupying the entire space to the ceilingf^ 
a most elaborate and richly ornamented carvinff of the roynl arma of 
Charlefl 1L"'--Sup. J(feiii.,Vol. I., p. 92. 
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we must haviB him still alive) is drawing for the favoured 
*<Tomey'' the picture of "The monstrous Tartar/' 
Dame Dorothy is meditating upon the " shews of the 
suppei*;" with now and then a regretful sigh that "the 
gold upon her daughter's man to gown att a little dis- 
tance goes but for buf-colored silke.''* And the knight 
himself, touched with a green old age, is before us as 
we picture him from the lively delineations of those who 
knew him. There he is, pointing to some new " botani- 
cAll," middle Si^ed, and plainly garbed, just returned 
from his garden, with " the cloke and boots which he 
ever wore;'* grave and sober of aspect, slowly aroused to 
conversation, cheerful and animated wheh his powers are 
called forth, and in the sensitiveness of the quick poeti- 
cal temperament, blushing with the emotion that his own 
ideas, whether couched in wit or eloquence, create in 
him.f 

The time has long past when the creed of the authoi^ 
of Religio Medici was a matter of dispute. He was not 
only a very orthodox Christian, but a very orthodox 
churchman. He dlung to an establishment with the re- 
solute vigour of a man Who feels that if he were to wan- 
der away an inch from the magical circle, a thousand 
imps of imagination would hurry him off into pathless 
wastes, or down an unfathomable void: "Where the 
scripture is silent '' (he says with considerable unction) 
" the church is a text; where that speaks, it is but a com- 
ment" Perhaps, indeed, thefe is no period in English 
history in which religion exercised so powerful and di- 
rect an influence over men's minds, as the space from 
' Elizabeth to Charles the Second. The universal conces- 
sion of the Bible, and the removal of that daily control 
upon conjecture which belongs to the priesthood of 
Rome, brought divinity home to every man's hearth and 
heart: lie was free to study and to interpret every doc- 
trine and every text A revolution of faith was united 
with a great era in liberty of opinion. Men were at 

• Vol. I, p. 249. 

t See Whitefoot*8 description, Vol. I., p. 44. " Hif moderty wu 
▼isible in a natural habitual blush, whicn was increased upon the 
least occasion." 
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once fanatics and sceptics — ^fanatics in their own seet^ 
sceptics o^ all authority that differed from it Hence 
numberless varieties of belief, combined with stern and 
rigid enthusiasm. All revolutions are faithful to the 
spirit of their origin; the reformation was the triumph of 
opinion against authority. It sowed seeds which neces- 
sarily sprung up into great good and great evil. On the 
one side, earnest piety, inquisitive knowledge, heroic de- 
votion to truth; on the other, all the chimeras of super- 
stitious heresy, all the extravagance of political specula- 
tion. Bacon and Hampden were in much the offspring 
of the reformation; but so also were Syndercomb and 
Prynne. Philosophers and patriots, fifth-monarchy-men, 
^nts and levellers, all were the distant progeny of the 
first great impulse which released the spirit of mankind 
from the thraldom of hereditary prescription. The whofe 
reign of Charles the First belongs to the history of re- 
ligion. Living in that reign, affected by its influences, 
tKe contemplative and eag^r mind of Sir Thomas Browne 
plunged itself betimes into the mystical abysses of the** 
ology. Perhaps his sagacity was soon deterred from at- 
tempts to find a boundary for the indefinite; perhaps his 
tolerant and benevolent temper was soon revolted from 
speculations which in his day induced the wildest follies 
and the harshest bigotry. He therefore settled, while 
yet young, into the large philosophy of passive beliefl 
" Since '^ (he says) «^ I was understanding to know that 
we know nothing, my reason has been pliable to the will 
of faith.'^ But still, more or less, his sense was darkened 
by the vast shadow which he refused to penetrate, and 
under which the age reposed. Hence most of the pre- I 
judices that detract from his knowledge — his belief in 
witches, his disbelief in Copernicus. He imagined the 
one was proved, the other condemned by the scriptures; 
and to his mind they both belonged to that part^)f in- 
quiry which he thought it no sin vaguely to dream about, 
but an offence and a folly too curiously to examine. It 
is thus, we have before intimated, that most of the con- 
tradictions in his intellectual frame are to be accounted 
Jbr. They were those of the age rather than of the man. 
As from the same general causes came the religious spi- 
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rit and poetical treatment of his subjects, so also in the 
universal language of the time we see the reason for its 
occasional singularity and quaintness. Every one, then, 
was quaint; — the Roundhead, the Cavalier, the Poet, the 
Scholar. Each man sought a style and diction of his 
own; and the general eccentricity gave a generic like- 
ness to the individual examples. This also arose from 
circumstances apparent to every student of our literary 
history. Upon a nation not accustomed to the light, an 
inunense blaze of fancy and intellect had been suddenly 
shed. Taste was not formed— critics were not known-^ 
through so mighty and so tempting a wilderness guides 
were not received. The cofaimon taste of the common 
multitude is the best critic; but the common multitude 
was disdained by all. Each man of genius studied, 
thought, and composed for himself or for the few; and 
strove to distinguish his toils from those of his rivals, by 
a consummate elaboration of painful oddities. Writers 
were anxious to frame a sort of anaglyph for themselves, 
incomprehensible to the vulgar; and Browne himself ex- 
ultinely remarks, that << if elegancy proceedeth, we shall 
in a few years be fain to learn Latin to understand Eng-> 
lish.^' The vulgar could not cope with the scholars; but 
in the popular fanaticism they found a language for them- 
selves; and the ignorant Puritan rejoiced in a vocabulary 
as little Endish and as little intelligible as the dainty af- 
fectations of the most conceited academician. 

Thus much was Browne, in some of his higher attri- 
butes, and some of his weaker qualities as a writer, the 
creation of his times. But his calm toleration of spirit, 
^ condemning no man for his opinions," his candid and 
modest discussion of facts and principles, were the result 
of his own remarkable sweetness of disposition, and the 
retired, Jthough not inactive, habits of his life. 

Of the force and majesty of his style in its better por- 
tions, sufficient evidence has been presented to the reader* 
He enriched, rather than corrupted our language, by an 
inundation of Latinisms, necessary, perhaps, to science, 
and, if judiciously managed, ornamental in poetry. The 
next step was that taken by Milton, who, not contented 
with Latin expressions, sought to form the whole lan- 
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Siiffe anew upon a Latm jionstruction. Here, as in aQ 
hions of literature, when the last step of the change is 
made, a new fashion is sure to be the successor. An 
arckUeciural style, once elaborated, remains to be admired 
or condemned, according to the taste or associations of 
the beholder^ — a landmark of the everlasting progress of 
language — 'but the next generation are the last to imitate 
or adopt it; for them, like the houses of our grandfathers, 
it is old'^fashioned, not antique. Time rolls on, and the 
obsolete diction, like the old-fashioned house, contracts 
a venerable and majestic sanctity in our eyes. Dr. John- 
son censures the exploded diction of Browne and of Mil- 
ton; the diction of Dr. Johnson is more exploded than 
theirs. In almost every age, when a people have become 
readers, there are two schools of composition; — ^the one 
closely resembling the language cemmonly spoken; the 
other constructed upon the principle, that what is writ- 
ten should be something nobler or lovelier than what is 
spoken; that fine writing ought not so much literally to 
resemble, as spiritually to idealize good talcing; — that 
the art of composition, like every other art, when car- 
ried to its highest degree, is not the representation, but, 
as Browne expresses it, " the perfectwn of nature;" — and 
that as music to sound, so is composition to language. A 
great writer of either school reaches the same, shore, and 
must pass over the same stream ; but the one is contented 
with the ferry, the other builds up a bridge — ohe goes 
along the stream, the other above it Of these two 
schools of composition, the Eloquent and the Familiar, 
the last, often lightly esteemed in its time, and rather 
commanding a wide than a reverent audience, passes wiUi 
little change and little diminution of popularity, from 
generation to generation. But the first stands aloof-^the 
edifice of its age — copied not for ordinary uses, however 
well formed by scholars in exact and harmonious sym- 
metry. Soyal, but unprolific, it is a monarch without a 
dynasty. It commands, is obeyed, adored— dies, and 
leaves no heir. Gibbon and Junius are imitated but by 
schoolboys and correspondents to provincial newspapers; 
but the homely Locke, the natural, Defoe, the ramiliar 
Swi{lt,ithe robust, if boorish manliness of Cobbett, leave 
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their successors; and find (perhaps unconsciously) their 
imitators, as long as the language lasts. This is no de^ 
traction from the immortality of greater and more ima- 
ginative minds. It is the characteristic of their immor- 
tality, that though they inspire, they are not copied — 
mediately or immediately : the spirit of Milton has had 
its influence on almost every great poet that has suc- 
ceeded him — but poetasters alone have mimicked the 
machinery of his verse. He who has really caught the 
mantle of the prophet, is the last man to imitate his 
walk. As with poets, so with those prose writers who 
have built up a splendid and unfamiliar style; — after the 
first rage of contemporary imitation, no one of sound 
taste or original talent dreams df imitating them. They 
are not, however, the less certain of duration. Their 
spirits live apart in the sumptuous palaces they have 
erected ; men, it is true, do not fashion after palaces their 
streets and thoroughfares. But Windsor Castle is not 
less likely to last, because Windsor Castle was not the 
model for Regent Street . 

There was one other characteristic of our author, which 
we mufit touch upon ere we conclude; because, while it 
is still « common error in the men of his political party, 
it not only pervades the whole life and pursuits of 
Browne, but perhaps makes the true reason why, with 
all his genius and learning, his wondefful subtlety of 
thought and power of diction, he never accomplished as 
much as he might have done, and will never, perhaps, 
command a very numerous and popular audience. Meek 
and amiable as he was upon single -topics and towards 
single opponents, he borrowed from Jthe Roman poets 
what he could not harve done either from Greek philo- 
sophy or Holy Writ — a fierce and unenlightened disdain 
ef what he calls " that great enemy of reason, virtue, and 
religion — ^the multitude." 

It is true that he was too refined and loo just to in^ 
elude in this censure, as the vulgar reasoners of later 
times have done, only the subordinate masses. He ac- 
knowledges also "a rabble amongst the gentry." But 
the error is the same, when it implies a contempt for the 
opinions,'interests, and pursuits of thegreat bulk of <ai«La» 
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kind, however divided and classed. Aristotle might 
have told him that the public, though often contemptible 
individually, appear, when taken collectively, to rectify 
and enlighten themselves; and are the best and most con- 
summate judge, not only of the abilities and honesty of 
men, but of the beauty and excellence of art We do 
not mean that the public are invariably or infallibly 
right In every age some men tower above them, often 
their guides, sometimes their martyrs. We do not mean 
that good and great minds are to bend to popular ca- 
price, > or worship the popular idols. It is their duty to 
advocate and enforce such truths as they believe essen- 
tial, yet unacknowledged. But it is equally their duty 
to do so, not from disdain, but from affection for the pub- 
lic; — ^heartily sympathizing with their interests, while 
endeavouring/ with equal courage and temperance, to 
correct their errors. Such is the position and such the 
character of the most venerable and beneficent reformers 
of 'their land and time. But, with all the follies of the 
mass, we doubt whether a history of the wise /ew, or a 
history of the despised many would contain the greater 
number of ludicrous blunders and melancholy excesses. 
How long ago, and how justly was it said, that <^ no sick 
man ever dreamt such crudities as waking philosophy 
has embodied in its systems.'' The philosophy of an 
age is often, incleed, but the condensed essence of its fol- 
lies. And Browne himself, while registering his vehe* 
ment and lofty contempt of << that great monstrosity, the 
multitude," finds from the multitude his sole excuse for 
his own belief in witchcraft, chiromancy, or the anti- 
Copernican system of the solar motion. 

It was from this unwise and passionate tenet that 
Browne wasted so much of his genius upon scholastic 
frivolities. He had no sympathy with the great business 
of men. In that awful year, when Charles the First went 
in person to seize five members of the Commons' House 
— ^when the streets resounded with shouts of " Privilege 
of Parliament," and the king's coach was assailed by the 

nhetic cry, ** to your tents, Israel," — in that year, 
Lct, when the civil war first broke out, and when 
most men of literary power were drawn by the excito* 
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ment of the crisis into patriotic controversy on either 
side — appeared the calm and meditative reveries of the 
Aeligio Medici. The war raged on. It was a struggle 
between all the elements of government. England was 
torn by convulsion, and red with blood. But Browne 
was tranquilly preparing hie Pseudodoxia Epidemica; as 
if errors about basilisks and griffins were the paramount 
and fatal epidemic of the time; and it was published in 
due order in that year (1646,) w^en the cause which the 
author advocated, as far as >he could advocate any thing 
political, lay at its last gasp. The king dies on the scat 
fold. The Protectorate succeeds. Men are again fight- 
ing on paper the solemn cause already decided by the 
field. Drawn from visions more sublime, forsaking stu- 
dies more intricate and vast than those of the poetical 
Sage of Norwich, diverging from a career bounded by 
the most splendid goal, foremost in the ranks shines the 
flaming sword of Milton; Sir Thomas Browne is lost in 
the quincunx of the ancient gardens; and the year 1668 
beheld the death of Oliver Cromwell, and the publication 
of the Hydriotaphia, 

We do not blame while we account for the seeming 
unconsciousness of Browne to the stormy events around 
him: if he despised the multitude, he was naturally luke- 
warm to the struggles of either party in which the mul- 
titude was divided ; and, no doubt, he would have brought 
Archimedes and Lucretius to establish the sublimity and 
grandeur of' a philosophy so little disturbed by the roar 
and strife that raged below. But this temperament is 
not congenial to great and serious eflForts of mind. Di- 
vorced from the ends of the herd, the genius of one man, 
howsoever great, is apt to run riot amongst trifles. 
Therefore it is that, throughout all the seven books of 
an inquiry into *^ Popular Errors," by a man of singular 
acuteness, enlightened by singular learning, no searching 
comment attends a single error directly injurious to the 
political or social happiness of mankind. Therefore it 
IS that the inquirer himself, while professing to expose 
the blunders of the people, disdainfully boasts, that far 
the people, " whom books do not redress,'^ his work is 
not intended. Therefore it is that, throughout all qw 

5* 
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author's gravest and loftiest idealism, there is (beyond 
the affectation and quaintness of the day) something of 
the whimsical frivolity of a man who lives alone, with 
no occupation so attractive as that of sporting with his 
own fancies, and caressing his own conceits. Therefore 
it is that, while Sir Thomas Browne will always com- 
mand the admiration of poets, and the respect of scho- 
lars, he will find, we fear, the justice of retaliation in the 
indifference of the ordinary public Amongst writers 
who have won to themselves listeners in all time and 
from all men, the social principle is invariably strong. 
They come home to our thoughts and passions, our 
waking objects and ideal dreams, by the eloquence of a 
sympathy with ourselves. They have struggled for us, 
or they have felt with us. Their immortality rests less 
Upon our tastes than our affections; and it is precisely be- 
cause the multitude has not been, for them, a monster, 
that their genius appeals to a universal test and an ever- 
lasting tribunal. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure 
we have received from seeing the works of one of our 
early classics collected and presented to the world in a 
form so handsome and appropriate; and we are glad to 
see that we still have amongst us publishers who have 
intelligence and spirit for such undertakings. 



THE PEOPLE'S CHARTER. 



[Bfbnthly Obronide for 1838.] 



When the political franchise was first given to the 
Metropolis, we were told that we should raise up in the 
heart of the empire a wild democracy — always at the 
beck of every turbulent demagogue — always at the front 
of every popular and visionary movement The recent 
exhibition in Palace Yard has given the lie to these omi- 
nous vaticinations. The metropolis hffi not declared in 
favour of the People's Charter. The pulse was felt, but 
it beat calmly, and its healthful indifference as to this iti- 
nerant agitation is a symptom that the disease is at present 
confined to the extremities. It is because London speaks 
in Parliament that she is silent in Palace Yard. Only 
one member of the Metropolitan District, and he the 
one (we say it with regret and respect) whose seat is the 
most insecure, attended the thunder of the pop-guns. 
The coldness with which Mr. Leader was received is a 
good omen for national reform^ — ^for it serves to show the 
amazing distinction between the most radical of those 
whom tiie people send to Parliament, and the average 
opinions of those whom the mob applaud and laugh at 
Mr. Leader, the member for Westminster, had the gra- 
tification of hearing himself rated at the thousandth part 
of the value of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, the rejected of all 
men. 

The real fact is, that with nine tenths of the advocates 
of this new fenaticism, the People's Charter is but the ^nti- 
Poor Law agiMion m disguise! — ^The re-ascendency of 
pauperism, — ^the right of the sturdy beggar to pick the 
pockets of industry; these are the real objects which, 
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with a great majority of the audience, and with moat of 
their captains^ mask themselves under the more honoura* 
ble, if not more plausible demands of Universal Suffrage, 
Annual Parliaments, and pensioned Delegates. We may 
trace the triple Geryon to the cradle of Anti-Poor Law 
Association. It appears strongest in the towns, where 
Poor Law Commissioners are the most pitilessly pelted. 
It breaks out — a disease in itself, but the symptom of a 
constitution to which alteratives have been too sternly 
applied. This it is which makes common ground be- 
tween O'Connor, the ultra leveller, and Oastler, the be- 
moaner of weakened aristocracy. This it is which divides 
what are called the Philosophical from what we may call 
the Physical Radicals, although the one are as near to 
pure political democracy as the other. This it is which 
surrounds the People's Charter with crusaders against 
property itself, and draws down cheers on Mr. Lowry's 
declaration, that Universal Suflfrage will remove the Na- 
tional Debt The real Radicals, as Mr. Ellice well ob- 
served in the House of Commons, in his memorable 
speech on the Canadian Rebellion, have ever been signal- 
ized by their scrupulous attachment to property, — ^their 
food faith to the fund-holder, in every attempt of the 
<and-owners to play tricks witn the currency. I^heae 
1>irate Radicals hoist out national colours, for the sake 
ess of victory than plunder. 

The Anti-Poor Law Agitation is, we repeat, the main 
cause from which the new political demands have 
arisen.* And in the breath of these inciters to physical 
force — ^these declaimers against all rich men as robbers — 
these assailants on the National Debt (in other words, 
on the fortunes of the middle class, and the savings of 
honest labour,) breaks out the spirit of ferocious pau- 
perism itself. Without exaggerating the danger of the 

* See the tpeeches and manifestoes generally in the towns in which 
the People's Charter has called forth demonstration, especially the 
Manchester Address — which insists, as the main cause of grievance, 
on the ** Laws which strip men of their ancient and inalieni^ile right 
to a maintenance out of the land of their birth — to cram them mto 
worse than a felon's jail," &c. — Let those who, like Mr. Hume and 
Mr. Iloeback».are stanch supporters of the present Poor Law, look 
well before they stretch out their paws for Mr. Oastler 's chestnuts. 
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effect, we do not think it wise any longer to disregard 
the cause. Whatever be the merits of the New Poor 
Laws, good laws themselves become a species of tyranny 
when forced with too strict a rigour upon the prejudices, 
passions, habits, and affections of that very class upon 
whom the immediate effects of our legislation press with 
the most severity. It is mere pedantry to confront the 
feelings of great masses with wise maxims or first prin- 
ciples, out of the unfamiliar repertory of political econo- 
mies. There are Thwackumsuitors of wisdom, who, as 
Fielding says, " consider every lash they give as a com- 
pliment to their mistress.'^ It is in vain to deny that 
there is at present among large sections of the working 
classes a deep and perilous spirit of discontent, showing 
itself not only against mere abuses in government, but 
against all that philosophy identified with the pure de- 
mocratic principle which teaches scrupulous adherence 
to order, and rigid respect for property — a dislike to the 
counsellors who preach peace — ^a sharp and bitter into- 
lerance to wealth. That much of this has its origin in 
causes long preceding the New Poor Law, and wholly 
unconnected with it, we admit. But it is not less true 
that the New poor Law has widened the circle of dis- 
content — has inflamed complaint — ^has given grievance 
a practical shape-^has connected theoretical aspirations 
with feelings that seem to spring from humanity, and to 
be consecrated by the charities of religion. It is all very 
well to lay the blame upon the firebi*ands ; but there would 
be no danger in the rushlight of Mr. Oastler, if there 
were no flax among the multitude. When such men as 
he can produce an effect, there must be evils well worth 
examination. Proportioned to the insignificance of a 
successful agitator is the inflammable nature of the grie- 
vance. It was to be hoped that the excitement occa- 
sioned by the New Poor Law would gradually subside. 
So it has subsided among the Middle Class, but only to 
increase among the Operatives; and what is remarkable, 
it is not where disturbance might most have been looked 
for — viz. among the agricultural population — ^that dissatis- 
faction has assumed andarming shape, but rather among 
the poorer inhabitants of large towns. Swing has re- 
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moved from Kent into Manchester; and the match is laid 
in the market-place, not the hay rick. In fact, the odium 
attached to the new system is more alarming because it 
exists most in places where it can be best kept alive by 
constant discussions — by stormy meetings — ^by being as- 
sociated with politics and identified with the cause of la- 
bouring millions struggling into power. 

This being the case, we think 4t becomes the duty of 
the Government and the Legislature to support what is flJi- 
lutary in the principle of the New Poor Law by ceding 
some of its more obnoxious details. We are aa much 
averse as the commissioners themselves from repealing 
the New Law; nor do we deny the excellent effects on 
the moral and even the physical condition of the peasan- 
try which it has produced in the agricultural districts. To 
return to the old system is as idle a demand as a return to 
spade labour, or as the destruction of threshing machines. 
But a less rigid adherence to the principle of incarce- 
rating hunger, infirmity, and distress — a wider discretion 
in out-of-door relief — and a relaxation of that grim ty- 
ranny which even where no pretexts, such as want of 
accommodation, or the chance of immorality and insub- 
ordination, can be found, separates often in the last ex- 
treme of life those who have hitherto fought against want 
side by side — ^which debars the poor man of his only con- 
fidant, his only comforter; these mitigations of the system 
may not only be safely made, but they are concessions 
due to the feelings — nay, even if you will, to the preju- 
dices or the unreasoning ignorance, but deep-seated sym- 
pathies, of so large a portion of the population. In agri- 
cultural districts, where the magistrate or the overseer is 
placed almost alone amidst a population, on whose hatred 
or on whose afiection his peace and often his property 
depend, the interposition of the commissioners, their fixed 
and peremptory laws, are necessary to protect the inde- 
pendence of the administrator of the system, and to make 
the system itself work. But in large towns there ought 
to be a wide discretion left to the local authorities, who 
are not liable, like the segregated squires of the hamlet, 
to be intimidated, and who must be the best judges of the 
wants and interests of the community in which they liv^ 
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The system, in short, must be mitigated. And if we are 
to be told that it cannot be mitigated without being 
abolished altogether, we should be tempted to answer, 
that great as are the advantages of the Poor Law, we 
think they are dearly purchased by creating a cihasm be- 
tween the Working and the Middle Class; by engendering 
that deadliest of revolutionary passions, a hatred to proper- 
ty itself; and by making men familiar with the notion of 
armed resistance, till the wickedness of a lawless, hope- 
less, and sanguinary principle assumes the aspect of ha- 
tred to oppression and sympathy with distress. 

A word on the political demands of the People's Char- 
ter. Universal Suffrage may or not be a sound princi- 
ple in itself; but, that it rests upon the truth of the dogma, 
that whoever is taxed should be represented is a fallacy so 
gross that the very answer to it is worn threadbare. If be- 
cause you are taxed, you are necessarily entitled to a vote; 
if (as Mr. Vincent, with all the benign and tolerant meek^ 
ness of injured honesty, declares) he who votes against 
this principle be *^ a knave," — why is it that if we had 
Universal Suffrage to-morrow> many who pay a thousand 
times more in taxes than Mr. Vincent ever will do 
would have no vote at all? Why is it that the footman 
of f Miss Burdett Coutts, who does not pay the tax even 
for the powder in his hair, should be able to give his vote 
for Mr. Vincent; and Miss Burdett Coutts, whose income 
directly and indirectly enriches the Exchequer to the 
amount of some 8,000/. or 10,000/,, should be deprived of 
that hoqour ? If you say, because Miss Burdett Coutts is a 
woman ! Good : but what becomes of your argument, that 
it is the mere fact of being taxed that gives the right of 
being represented ? And why should not women vote ? Is 
it because they are less mtelligent, less educated than the 
men ? What ! would Mr. Vincent tell us that Miss Marti- 
neau cannot judge as well of the qualities necessary for a 
legislator as any of the Corn-Law-loving squires whom he 
denounces as rogues or blockheads ? Bu t women are under 
the influence of men. Well, but so are all dependents un- 
der the influence of men? If illegitimate influence, the 
ballot will cure it; and for the rest, the daughters in a 
fiaunily are just as likely to go against papa's prosy old 
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candidate as the sons may be. There is no abstract ma- 
thematical undeniable principle involved in the quei^on 
of Universal Suflfrage^ or of any other sufirage — ^the only 
ohiect ol legislation is, to use Bentham's old maxim, 
<<The greatest happiness of the greatest number.'^ The 
happiness of the greatest number must always consist in 
perfect security of life and property. This happiness 
the present most popular advocates of universal sufl&rage 
by no means appear to promise us. 

The votes of the greatest number are not always in &r 
vour of the happiness of the greatest number. It was 
under universal suffrage that the worst horrors of the 
French revolution were perpetrated. Had there been a 
suffrage at that time proportioned to the education — 
namely, had only those had votes who were taught by 
education how to use them — the Girondists would have 
continued at the head of affairs; and France would pro- 
bably at this day be a republic, without the stain of blood 
upon her liberties. Perhaps she might now be enjoying 
universal sufirage, having gradually and safely won her 
way to it But it is the recollection of all she suffered 
under that electoral system which at present, far more 
than the genius of Louis Philippe, confines the repre- 
sentation of thirty millions to the voices of one hundred 
and fifty thousand electors. That liberty (if by liberty 
is meant the freedom from all wanton restraint, and the 
blessing of equal laws) is always proportioned to the ex- 
tent of suffrage, a man must be indeed ignorant of the 
history of nations, and of human nature, to affirm. It 
has been, in all ages, by minorities that liberty has been 
nursed, and the great lessons of humanity forced upon 
the prejudice of the multitude. If there had been uni- 
ver^ suffra^ when the Duke of Wellington was Pre- 
mier, Catholic emancipation would not have been car- 
ried. In the United States it is the few, who, in the 
teeth of universal suffrage, are now doine battle for the 
slave. The Charter-orators tell us, that if we had had 
universal suffrage we should never have entered into the 
wars which have increased our national debt! Ludi- 
crous and notorious falsehood ! Every war, at its com- 
mencement, has been popular in the country, has been 
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hallooed on by the enthuKiasm of national antipathies and 
English pride. Under universal suffrage we should have 
plunged into war with no less ardour; but it must be 
owned that we should not have waged it so Ions. At 
the first reverses, at the first burdens, ardour Would have 
cooled — the multitude would have turned-— the troops 
would have been recalled — and where, then would have 
been the greatness of England, or the peace of the world? 
It might have been unwise, precipitant, unjust to con* 
tract a war with France under the republic, but then the 
people were almost unanimous with Mr. Pitt But if, 
having begun the war with Napoleon, we had slunk out 
of it — if we had deserted our allies — if our representa* 
tives had declared that the people werie too poor to fight 
any longer — we should have been deserted in our turn, 
and the brother of Napoleon, instead of lodging at 
Brompton, might be now reviewing French armies in 
Hyde Park. If we had universal suffrage to-morrow, 
and Mr. Atwood were prime minister, we should be at 
war with Russia in behaJf of Poland. 

Before the working classes can get universal suffrage, 
they must prove that they are fit for it To prove that 
they are fit for it, the first thing they must do is, to hoot 
down the madmen who talk of plundering the fundhold*^ 
er, and appealing to brute force. Do they think their 
cause makes converts, when they identify universal suf* 
frage with civil war and national bankruptcy? It is in 
vain to tell us that there are some men honest and en* 
lightened who side with the incendiaries. We see that 
the incendiaries have the upper hand. Mr. Vincent car- 
ries his audience in despite of Colonel Napier. The 
"deep voice '* of Mr. Feareus (VConnor would crush 
into atoms the poor-law-detending philosophy of Mr. 
Roebuck. In fact, we honestly believe that the present 
exhibitions have put back universal suffrage (if it ever is 
to be carried) for a generation at least What honest 
man, what prudent man, however attached to the popu*- 
lar eause, will not shrink from connexion with those 
who applaud the doctrines^ that if speculative questions 
be not carried at once, the claimants are prepared to 
march against ttie tbrone-^that justice to the working 
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man means the annihilation of public faith — and, that die 
Only difference between a pickpocket and a rich man is 
to the advantage of the pickpocket? We should be wil- 
ling to suppose these the sentiments only of the orators, 
not the audiences; but, unhappily, these are the senti- 
ments the audiences most cheer; and, more or less, they 
characterize, uncontradicted and unqualified, every meet- 
ing that has been held. And is this the way to confute 
the nickname of Destructive? is this the boasted march 
of enlightenment? and are these the hopes which dawn 
upon the wisdom and the virtue that have nursed such 
glorious dreams of the future destinies of the English 
people? 

It is melancholy to contrast the present " demonstra- 
tions?' with the conduct of the working classes in 1830: 
theny what different leaders — what difierent opinions — 
what practical sense — what tempered firmness! Who 
could suppose that^ in 1838, the schoolmasters had given 
place to the Cades; who could suppose that the multi- 
tude, who profess to be so sharp-sighted, could be blind 
to what every one else sees — ^the sordid and mendicant 
ambition of the Massaniellos they have chosen? It is 
pitiably ludicrous to see the vast question of universal 
Suffrage tied up inseparably with the question of pay- 
ment to members. How many of these orators are fight- 
ing for SOOL a^year? What is universal sufirage to them? 
— it is the corUingerU of universal suffrage — it is the hard 
money — ^it is the income — it is the members' pension 
that ** points the moral, and adorns the tale." The 
cfotchet of paying members has been often broached; it 
may be worth consideration in itself, but here it is cou- 

Eled with universal suffrage — ^indissoluble— coequal — ^to 
e fought for " against the uirone " with the same valour; 
for to the eyes of the demago^es the question stands 
thus: << Without universal sufirage w6 cannot get into 
parliament: but what is the good of getting into parlia- 
ment unless we are paid for it?" But paying members 
was an old constitutional custom: it was so; and were 
members at that day a whit honester fellows than they 
are now? Were those not soine of the most corrupt and 
servile parliaments in English history^ in which mem- 
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^)ers pocketed their salaries? We do not object to any 
noble and manly means of drawing still closer the con- 
nexion between members and constituents; but we alto* 
gether deny the doctrine that patriotism cannot exist 
without a pension: and when we are told that there are 
many men too poor to serve their country for nothing, 
but who are no less admirably fitted for legislation, we 
answer, that these are precisely the men who would fare 
the worst if universal suffrage and payment to members 
were the law of the land. The greatest aristocrat in the 
world is the populace, especially in commercial qoun- 
tries. The richest men in parliametit are generally the 
choice of the largest constituencies. The working classes 
never, except in the heat of a revolution, raise one of 
their own order. When Mr. Rogers, the weaver, said 
the other day, at the Bolton meeting, that if the people's 
"* charter were passed, he should be a candidate for tiieir 
suffrages, he was received with " roars of laughter.'* But 
if, in addition to the prejudice in favour of wealth, which 
is remarkable in the history of all democracies, the mem- 
ber were to be paid his 5001. a-year, there would be such 
an apprehension that the poor candidate only sought the 
suffrages of the electors for the purpose of turning his 
pennies by them — that no recommendation would be 
greater than the assurance that " 5001 a-year was no ob- 
ject to the great Mr. So and So.'' We are convinced 
indeed that the general effect of paying members, after 
the first novelty, would not introduce into parliament a 
poorer class of men than at present, (and so far Mr. 
Fielden miserably deceives his friends, when he holds 
out to them hopes of — a House of Commons composed 
of workmen!) but it would do this — it would inspire ad- 
venturers with the hope of being returned; it would train 
up a race of hustings mercenaries, each seeking which 
could most flatter every popular passion and caprice; it 
would leave parliament itself composed much as it is 
now, but it would tempt every penniless lawyer, every 
broken-down trader, with a bold face and a loud voice, 
**to have a shy," at least, at the golden apple. In fact, 
nothing could show reasoning men how little the Chart- 
ists have considered the real question of universal suf- 
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frage more strongly than their coupling it with the pet- 
tifogging question of paying members, and the impracti- 
cable absurdity of annual (!!!) parliaments. 

We are not among those who would limit political 
power to the boundary of the middle class. We are not 
among those who think that the government of the mul- 
titude is dangerous in itself. The condition of the work- 
ing classes — their prospects — their hopes — their welfare 
— ^must ever be vitally connected with the objects of an 
enlarged philosophy, or a generous statesmanship; and 
we do most deeply lament to see them at this time of 
day throwing themselves into the hands of men, who are 
so evidently making the awful passions of the mass sub- 
servient to a mendicant ambition or a feverish vanity. 
What a different spectacle these meetings might have ex- 
hibited, if a different spirit had pervaded them ! How 
formidable would they have been — ^how vast a moral in- 
fluence would have belonged to them, if their demands 
had been more rational, and if the audiences had imparted 
a loftier temper to the orators — if they had conciliated 
the fears they have now provoked — if they had indig- 
nantly scouted appeals to force and promises of plunder — 
if they had refused to be divided from other sections of 
their countrymen, and taken their stand as a people-— 
not 08 a doss! But now while disowning and reviling 
all other superiority, they demand to be an aristocracy 
themselves. They, and they alone, must rule. 

It cannot be denied that tifie immediate effect of these 
meetings is favourable to the Conservatives, not only to 
the party of Conservatives, but to the spirit of Con- 
servatism; for the ir%ie Radicals themselves would, we 
apprehend, sooner be Conservatives than Destructives. 
Would there be one man really distinguished for his ser- 
vices to the people, who would not think, of the two, 
that it would be better for the people to be governed by 
Peel and Stanley than by Hetherington and Cleave? 
But, fortunately, we have not come to that alternative. 
We neither despair of the commonwealth, nor of the 
progress of popular reform. The recent meetings may 
for a time be favourable to the Tories while in opposi- 
tion; but what gloomy prospects do they afford to the 
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Tories, were they in power! Il is absurd to say, that 
whatever may be dangerous in these " demonstrations,'' 
can be quelled by the Tory principle " resistance/' If 
what is extravagant in the demands of the working 
classes be firmly and safely denied, it must be by retain- 
ing that impenetrable bulwark, the confidence of tlie mid' 
dU clasSf and by gradually convincing the operatives 
themselves that the government does not treat them as 
a foe, and that they can be heard and respected even 
though universal suffrage be not yet obtained. The pre- 
sent administration, if it be but wise in time, has advan- 
tages no Tory administration ever can have. It is as 
strong as a Tory government for the maintenance of or- 
der — ^for the means of resistance when resistance is ne- 
cessary; but it imbodies that principle of concession 
which a Tory government must want, and without a 
prudent and wary resort to which, we believe, that the 
social system itself will be shaken to its base. 

The Cabinet has but to adhere to the elementary prin- 
ciple of its formation, and which last session it unhap- 
pily lost sight of — it has but to be a government of pro- 
gress, in order to conciliate all temperate, and to disarm 
all violent, reformers. 

It will not be blamed for proceeding slowly, so that it 
move at aU in a right direction. What we desire to im- 
press upon both Whigs and Tories is this — ^that it is not 
because they stand still, that principles stand still ^Iso. 
It is the nature of civilization itself, that there must be 
progress somewhere. Last session ministers went back; 
the middle class, represented by the moderate Radicals, 
stuck fast, and the consequence is that the movement 
has advanced from the democracy. 

If the government act again the game of last session, 
the Tories must come into power — if the Tories come 
into power, the democracy will either retain its present 
spirit and leaders— rush into violence, sure to be quelled, 
and in that case it is the aristocratic principle that for a 
time will gain ground; or, acquiring from a formidable 
parliamentsuy opposition leaders of Ihore weight, and 
compromising its wild theories into practical objects, it 
will succeed at last, but after struggles far more obstinate 

6* 
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than Mr. Feargus O'Connor seems to imagine, in esta- 
blishing the vast and hazardous experiment of governins 
a country whose greatness rests upon the most artificid 
foundations — ^by the unchecked will of a single class- 
that class the least educated. 

To the gods of Epicurus, and to the gentlemen anti- 
cipating 5001 a-year, these prospects may give no uneasi- 
ness, but to men who have attached themselves to their 
country, and indulged in fond hopes of the ultimate des- 
tinies of the people, there is enough to make us hope 
that our guides, whoever they may be, will take every 
precaution in the journey we are compelled to make. 



While in England this new agitation has broken out, 
Ireland has not been inactive. In Mr. O'Connell's mani- 
festoes, we see the evidence that if he leads Ireland, he 
cannot always choose the direction. He seems as if he 
were driven to the course he has adopted, by the fear of 
being outbid by rival agitators. He evidently lost such 
ground by his conduct on the Irish Tithe Bill, that he is 
obliged to put on his seven league boots to get once 
more up to the march of popular opinion. The Precur- 
sor Association is but a sign of the hasty strides an able 
demagogue must take after every false step. We have 
no doubt, that extravagant and rash as Mr. O'Connell's 
demands appear to Englishmen, they were the most 
moderate that he could have made in the position he was 

E laced in ; and yet we are staggered at the price at which 
e is buying back Irish popuu^ty. He at once disowns 
connexion with the very part^ which exhibited to him, 
as the mouthpiece of Irish grievance, the most generous 
and disinterested support which any set of public men 
ever gave to a great cause. He will have nothing to do 
with the radicals! They demand more than the Irish 
agitators! — ^they have shown, too, a contempt for Ire- 
land! And here he commits a much greater error than 
that attributed to Lord Melbourne, when the Premier 
apparently applied to the great j)arty of Uie Radicals^ re- 
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proach that he only designed for the Ultras — CoL Thomp- 
son and Mr. Murphy. Mr. O'Connell chooses to con- 
found the great parliamentary party of Radicals, the 
powerful bSlot minority, the true Kadicals, with the 
Ultras, or rather Pseudos, out of Parliament — ^the He- 
theringtons and Vincents. When did the English Radi- 
cals exhibit any contempt for Ireland? Was it when 
they consented, for the sake of Ireland, to forego their 
own just causes of complaint against the government 
after Lord John Russell's untoward speech? Does Mr. 
O'Connell forget that this consideration was the main one 
urged upon the forbearance of the English Parliamentary 
Radicals, and that this consideration prevailed oyer all 
others by an overwhelming majority? Mr. O'Connell 
complains of the English Radicals for indifference to 
Ireland, when for the sake of Ireland they have too often 
temporized with the most urgent grievances of England. 
Was it the English Radicals who deserted the Appropri- 
ation Clause? Mr. O'Connell reads them a lesson they 
ought sternly to remember. But, says the Agitator, -we, 
the Irish members, carried the Reform Bill! Without 
the English Liberals what would Mr. O'Connell have 
carried ? But for them would Mr. O'Connell himself be 
in Parliament? The Agitator deceives himself— the 
English Radicals are every thing to Ireland; without 
them — despite his unrivailed energies, his singular quali- 
ties as a leader — ^his associations, his harangues, his paper 
constitutions, would end in nothing but toasts and riots. 
They have been his strength — ^he has too often been 
their weakness. 



LETTERS 

BY AN ENGLISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
TO M. DE , OF THE CHAMBRE DES DE- 
PUTES. 



♦ No. I. — On PiiBLio Opinion. 

[Monthly Chronicle for June, 1838.] 

Sir, — Mankind are fond of inventing certain solemD 
and sounding expressions which appear to convey much, 
and in reality mean little; words that are the proxies for 
absent thoughts, and, like other proxies, add nothing to 
argument, while they turn the scales of decision. Of 
these phrases, it seems to me that " Public Opinion *' 
is one of the most vague, while it is certainly one of the 
most popular. We talk of the irresistible might of Pub- 
lic Opinion^-of its progress — of its efficacy— of its pro- 
motion of truth— of its gradual but certain victory over 
abuses— of its ascension to the throne formerly held by 
Force— of the peaceable revolutions it is destined to ef- 
fect. It is the cant expression of orators and journalists, 
a convenient finery of verbiage borrowed from the ward- 
robe of an obsolete philosophy, and worn by all the 
servitors of tl^e Porch or the Pnyx. When we hear the 
chatter of these political-phrase parrots, we are at first 
inclined to suppose that Public Opinion is a stream that 
flows only in one course; that its majestic command is 
the voice of the general mind; that while, on one side, 
is the deaf resistance of an interested and sectarian few, 
on the other we recognise the clear and definite judg- 
ment of the collective multitude. But when we come 
^A examine^ we find that this Public Opinion is a most 
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divided property; that fa^ from being settled hereditarily 
upon tlie people, it is rent into as many fragments and 
tatters as an estate in France; — parcelled out into roods 
and poles: — ^the partitions themselves the matter of fierce 
litigation. Each party lays claim to the possession of a 
segment, under the family name that characterizes the 
whole estate; and, in fact, no party is so badly ofif as not 
to have some portion of the appanage to boast of. To 
every separate knot of men there is a public opinion of 
its own. To the collective public alone there is no col- 
lective opinion: for the public is not unanimous, and in- 
stead of uttering one harmonious outcry, as we are often 
so gravely told, Babel itself never echoed to a wilder va- 
riety of contradictory sounds; 

Barbara celarevt, darii, ferio, baralipton ! 

You will observe, sir, that the most democratic, or, as 
ue should say, the <^ most radical," are especially fond of 
claiming to themselves the favour and the patronage of 
public opinion. << Public opinion," say they to the mi- 
nister, << insists upon this measure which you reject, or 
will not tolerate that measure which you propose.*' 
<< Public opinion has destroyed you," they exclaim to 
the Conservatives; yet, somehow or other, while the mi- 
nistry stand, and the Conservatives become yearly more 
powerful, public opinion has shrunk from the Ultra Radi- 
cal party, who profess to take it for their guide, and they 
clap full sail to a breezeless sky. 

He, then, who wishes to know what public opinion is 
in this country, must not look upon it as any single and 
concentrated power: he must contemplate and analyze 
its various parts, ascertain in what classes it exists with 
the greatest influence, and what are the classes whose in- 
creasing power will at last develope the views of a sec- 
tion into the will of the whole. 

If we look to the strength of the Conservative party 
in England, we shall find the public opinion that sup- 
. ports It is the aggregate expression of many interests, 
and many varieties of thought, sentiment, and belief. In 
the fasces borne before their march, no two rods are 
alike. 
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In partisan warfare, the most powerful of all opinions 
are the opinions of classesy or professions. Partly be- 
cause, when a class imagines its interests incline it to- 
wards a peculiar policy, it acts with a natural but uncon- 
scious organization, and has a harmony, vigour, and sys- 
tem, which are not known to individual espousers of a 
cause; — partly because, every class having a public opi- 
nion of its own, that public opinion will operate as a 
shield to all the excesses and abuses of power that may 
be committed by its members for the sake of the com- 
mon objects; — partly because each class has an influence 
beyond its own circle in all the connexions it establishes 
in general society. Thus the influence of the army ex- 
tends beyond the soldiers to every family that has rela- 
tions under the standard. And the Squire who chucks 
little Tom under the chin, and tells him that he shall 
wear a red coat some day or other, feels the influence of 
the Horse Guards as much as if he were dining every 
day at a mess-table. Class interests are generally with 
the Conservative party; and of all such auxiliaries the 
Church is the most powerful. You will observe that 
there are many reasons why the clergy should attach 
themselves to the Conservative party, utteriy indepen- 
dent of Masons purely clerical. In the first place, all 
historical associations have united the High Church with 
the Tories — ^the Dissenters with the Whigs; and the me- 
chanical habits of party will remain long after the rea- 
sons for party alliances have ceased. In the second 
place, the clergy have been brought up at the universi- 
ties; most of them remained there for years as fellows, 
and have got wedded, not as churchmen but as individu- 
als, to those formal and stationary views of politics, 
which are usually formed in monastic and learned socie- 
ties, separated from the great hum and din of men ; they 
are mostly, too, connected with that class — ^the provin- 
cial gentry— .who, living in the outposts of aristocracy, 
are more jealous of every invasion than even they who 
reside in it^ citadel. For these reasons the majority of 
the country clergy would be conservative, even sup- 
posing that they did not believe their interests, as a class, 
ought to attach them to such a policy. I confess, indeed, 
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that whatever may have been the speeches of the Whigs 
in opposition, the acts and opinions of the Whigs in office 
have all tended to strengthen the church, and ought, had 
class interests been alone regarded, to have conciliated 
the clergy. For, after all, they have not proposed any 
reforms in the English Establishment beyond those 
which the ecclesiastical dignitaries themselves have re- 
commended. The Church Pluralities BiU, lately intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, is a bill not for abolishing 
pluralities, but for making them deporous. It was sup- 
ported, as well it might be, by all the Tories. So in all 
matters connected with the form and fashion of the esta- 
blishment (tlie abortive and almost abandoned project 
for the extinction of church rates excepted,) the Whigs 
have only carried out the recommendations of the church 
commissioners, or, in other words, have been Whig 
agents to Tory clients. 

Now this in itself has been an immense advantage to 
the temporal church — an extraordinary prop to its mun- 
dations. For, first, if reforms were to be made, what 
could be better for the church than that such reforms 
should be advised by her own most trusted friends, and 
then merely carried out by those whom she considers 
her foes? If the Tories had carried out such reforms, 
the people might have said, " Ah, if the Tories allow the 
necessity of these reforms, what would the Whigs do?^* 
Whereas, at present, the churchmen can say, <* We have 
been subjected to the examination of hostile critics, and 
these are all the faults they can find in us!" 

The policy of the Whigs with respect to the church 
has not been wise for party purposes. It has not been 
to tame the lion — (the metaphor must be pardoned, for 
though in the primitive church the lion was to lie down 
with the lamb, the lamb has been eaten up long ago, and 
the lion alone remains!) — it has not been to tame the 
lion, but it has been to give him a pinch in the ear; just 
enough affront to put him in a rage, without enough 
earnestness of courage to act as a sedative. There is an 
enormous mass of power on the side of the church — a 
power too often underrated by hostile and over-zealous 
politicians; but there is also an enormous mass of antago* 
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nist power in the deep discontent at its abuses. The 
Whig reforms have irritated the first against them^ hat 
have not conciliated the other as a counterpoise. The 
multitude will not stir to remove the crumpled rose-leaf, 
but they would to remove the bag of tenpenny nails. 
They will not raise heaven and earth, that a man should 
only hold two pluralities instead of three; but to cut 
down the provoking pomp of episcopal satraps, and to 
secure equal and fair provision for the working clergy, 
they would rally with heart and soul round the govern- 
ment that profifered such vigorous and equitable mea- 
sures of reform. Reforms are always carried in pro- 
?3rtion to their completeness, not their timidity. If the 
arliamentary Reform Bill had been less bold, the peo- 
ple would have remained lukewarm, and the Tories 
would be still in office. The question of the Church 
Rates is considered by the Whigs an exception to their 
general timidity on church matters, and the slender sup- 
port they received on the subject a proof of the impolicy 
of measures so bold. But it is not a fair example; first, 
because their bill was in itself a bad one; secondly, be- 
cause though the evil be great by law, it is little obnox- 
ious in practice. Church rates in most instances settle 
themselves — and when the criminal is dying, the people 
are less clamorous for the axe. Assuredly few bills were 
better for the church, because this would have delivered 
it fi'om the most perilous condition of authority, namely, 
a privilege odious in its pretext, and yet most inoperative 
in its enforcement But the church, unlike Augustus, 
will never consent to confine the limits of its domains in 
order to preserve the life of its empire. 

The Whigs expect that by time, and the influence of 
patronag^, they will secure the High Church as an ally. 
It is a vain hope: — ^they may secure the bishops whom 
they create; but the parochial clergy, far more influen- 
tial and formidable in elections, are not to be won, be- 
cause the mass of them hold their livines from individual 
patrons, and take the opinions, as well as the tithes, of 
the squirearchs. Long before the Whigs will have con- 
verted the churchmen, the definite struggle between 
churchmen and dissenters will have taken pkce; and the 
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Whigs, unless they turn Tories, will be dragged invo- 
hintarily and insensibly into the contest, on the side of 
their hereditary friends. The Church party then, as a 
class, is Conservative; nor can we see a reasonable hope 
in that quarter of any general and extensive political con- 
version. 

The Law Class has also long been Conservative, but it is 
fer more susceptible of change than the Church class. 
The Whigs, who have so much reduced patronage in 
other branches, have increased it in the legal depart- 
ments. Inquiry into long-existing abuses (the result of 
powerful governments, weak oppositions, and irrespon- 
sible legislators) has opened a boundless field for the am- 
bition of expectant commissioners. The young barrister 
looks to the government for his first lucrative employ- 
ment, and the employmebt itself acquaints him with all 
Ihe defects and abuses which have so long lain in secrecy 
and darkness in every chamber of our glorious Constitu- 
tion. He whose trade it is to investigate abuses assuredly 
becomes in purpose and in spirit a reformer. Add to all 
this, that the lawyer lives in the centre of practical in- 
terests; he mixes with mankind, and views things as they 
are. The country parson still believes the Reform Bill 
to have been the ruin of the country; but even Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden acknowledges publicly that his fears and 
Eredictions have been agreeably falsified, and that ,the 
eform Bill has not been the revolutionary monster he 
supposed it Lawyers as statesmen have seldom any 
great love of abstract principles, wliether of liberty or 
absolutism; they are naturally apt to be the statesmen of 
another school, — statesmen of expediency; they go ^ith 
the stream: when it is anti-popular, they are so, — when 
popular, they share the triumph and partake the gale. 
Already, I think, we may perceive that Whiggery is 
working its way into the Inns of Court, and its progress 
will depend upon the durability of the Government or 
the fashion of Liberalism. 

The Army are with the Tories, but even there the 
change has commenced. It may be observed that in al^ 
most every regiment, where formerly a solitary Liberal 
was a kind of curiosity ««an eccentric, to be either laughed 
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at as harmless, or avoided as menwais ^on,— there is navr 
a respectable minority of Whig politicians. In fact, the 
very abuses of the wealthy and aristocratic influences^ 
which spring up in a profession where advancement goes 
by money and interest, must in time» of peace serve to 
maintain a decent stock of discontent, — and Discontent is 
the mother of Reform. 

In the JV*avy, the same spirit is already at work,, and 
for the same reasons; added to which we may observe^ 
that, since the Peace, oflScers in either profession have 
much more diligently cultivated intellectual studies and 
pursuits; and though I am not intolerant enough to main- 
tain that education necessarily makes men liberals in po- 
litics, it at least tends to destroy that mechanical and take- 
for-granted creed of politics which formerly character- 
ized every young gentleman, who imadned that, to serve 
his king, was to resist the people. Sir. Walter Scott's 
maxim, that a Radical soldier was a faithless monster for 
whom hanging was too good, would not now-a-days be re- 
ceived as a fine sentiment in any corps in the kingdom. 

Still, however, we must allow to the Tories the major 
influences of Class Opinions — in the Church — ^the Law — 
thelMilitary and Naval Professions— and, combined with 
these, the great and stubborn mass of the Provincial 
Gentry. It is remarkable, indeed, that it is precisely 
those whose property would be most secure in all the 
fluctuations and vicissitudes of political excitement who * 
are with the Tories. Lands and beeves cannot easily 
melt into vapours — even were London set on fire; while, 
on the other hand, the men who have every thing to 
lose by the shock of too wild an innovation — the Mer- 
chants — ^the Commercial Class — the Shopkeepers— -and 
the Artisans— are mostly on the side of the Reformers^ 
Well, then, as I have said, the provincial gentry, the 
church, the law, and the army, give their majorities to 
the side of the Tories; — what have the Whigs to set 
against them? ^ In the first place, they have their own 
especial and peculiar party— the wealthiest and the high- 
est born of the pure aristocracy: — ^the Howards — ^tbe 
Russells — the Cavendishes — ^the Grosvenors. The Dukes 
of Sutherland, Cleveland, and Devonshire, Lords West- 
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minster, Yarborough, &c,, would present rent-rolls, that 
it would take a legion of the more active Tory Lords to 
Tival. Perhaps, too, the preponderance of what is termed 
Fashion is with the Whig party; an assistance of very 
little use now to what it was, when they were in a small 
minority, and required certain social prestiges to protect 
them from ridicule. In the next place, the vast majority 
of the mercantile class is with the Whigs; a class of ex- 
traordinary activity, wealth and weight ; a class constant- 
ly gaining upon the provincial aristocracy, and, by mort- 
gages and purchases, becoming themselves a new and 
nberal noblesse of parks and manors. The bulk of this 
<dass are, perhaps, rather Whig than Radical, though they 
halt a little between the two. But the greaj: power of 
numbers, which, in elections in large towns, carries the 
Master-Medici away with it, is Whig only from policy, 
being Radical in principle. It would go great length for 
the preservation, but by no means subscribes to the sen- 
timents,, of the Government The public opinion of the 
majority of the traders is for the Administration as an ii> 
tegral portion of the great Liberal party; but it sides most 
Mrith the Liberals out of power, not with those who are 
in it A man professing all the sentiments of Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord John Kussell would have small chance 
of success with a great popular constituency; yet if a Ra- 
dical, in lamenting or blaming their sentiments, were to 
draw the corollary, that therefore they should be desert- 
ed and expelled, he might have the loudest shouts of the 
mob, but he would be certain of ranking last upon the 
polL It is a curious circumstance, that all the Ministe- 
rial daily papers — the Chronicle, the Globe, the Sun, and 
the Courier — are united on behalf of the very measure 
which divides the Whigs from the Radicals, namely, the 
Ballot; a strong proof how much the public opinion of 
the Ministerial party is Radical in the measures it de- 
sires — Whig only in the men it befriends. With the Li- 
beral party there are, then, a minority (but that com- 
posed of the highest and wealthiest) of the aristocracy, 
the majorities of the mercantile class, the trading class, 
the artisans and mechanics; to these we must conjoin the 
immense strength of the Dissenters, a party that cannot 
fail to increase in power with the population, because it 
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sides with their politics, and is familiar with their wants. 
As yet, the Liberals have a vast preponderance in the 
greatest of all classes: 1st, that of wealth; 2d\y, that of 
numbers. 

The richest moneyed constituencies are, for the most 
part, with them. Out of all the divisions of the Metro- 
polis — ^the city of cities — the El Dorado of the world — 
the Tories have only forced an entrance into one : one 
Conservative member for Marylebone serving only to 
make the enormous preponderance of the Liberal party 
in Westminster, Southwark, Lambeth, Finsbury, and the 
Tower Hamlets yet more sticking! In the city of Lon- 
don itself, all the four members are Liberal; and thou^ 
Mr. Grote was pressed hard by a Tory opponent, yet t£e 
probable reason is, that Mr. Grote, while advocating Li- 
beral measures, had already, before the last election, se- 
parated himself from the declared and common policy of 
the Liberals; and displeased many, not so much by what 
was violent in his opinions, as by what appeared rash or 
visionary in his practice. With the Liberals generally 
is the capital as well as energy of the Manufacturing 
Towns. Nor is it only in the aggregate of constituen- 
cies, as evinced at elections, that we find the moneyed in- 
fluence preponderate on the side of the Reformers; but 
in each town we shall generally discover that if the 
wealth of one side were pitted against that of the 
other, the comparison would be greatly to the advantage 
of the Liberal side. While the little local aristocracies 
— the "genteel set^' — ^the clergy — the old maids — ^the 
half-pay captains, and the tradesmen they support — are 
with the Tories; the majority of the first class of trades— 
the corn merchants, the brewers, &c — are usually with 
the Liberals. If this be the case with the constituencies, 
so it is the case with the representatives. Any reference 
to the lists on divisions will show the preponderance of 
wealth to be with the popular party, and at least their 
share with that section of the popular party usually called 
the Radicals. In fact, a Radical member is but rarely an 
ambitious cadet of good family, put into Parliament to 
keep up the family interest, and borrowing a qualifica- 
tion from his father or brother: naore ordinarily it is a 
man of mature age; — a merchant — a retired manufacturer 
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^f hrge (i^pital, who comes into Parliament at the close^ 
not at the commencement, of an industrious and honour- 
able tsareer. At one time, when the party was but small 
in numbers, it boasted in ils ranks an extraordinary- 
combination of the wealthiest and greatest commoners in 
England: Mr. Coke, Mr. Lambton (since Lord Dur- 
ham,) Mr. Littleton, Mr. Russell of firancepeth. Sir Ja- 
cob Astley, &c. Even now, the Ultra Radical party are 
distinguished from the discontented Democrats of other 
countries, by fortunes considerably above the average of 
ordinary legislators; and certainly we cannot class among 
those who have every thing to gain and nothing to lose, 
Sir William MoleswortK, Mr. Leader, Mr. rattison, 
Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, &c. The Liberal side has also 
with it the influence of numbers, which may be seen less 
by the majority of the representatives it returns, than by 
the several censuses of the Conservative and Liberal con- 
stituencies. The Metropolis, Birmingham, Manchester^ 
Salford, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, the West Riding of Yorkshire — what have 
the Tories to set off against these mighty reservoirs of 
opinion? Even in the more considerable places, where 
the Tories have returned members of their own politics^ 
we shall find, by a reference to the polls, that the majori- 
ties in favour of the Tory are but small when compared 
with the majorities in favour of the Liberals, where the 
latter have been victorious. Take, for instance, Liver- 
pool and Middlesex, the two iift)st remarkable victories 
the Tories obtained. At the election at Liverpool the 
numbers for 
Mr. Creswell (the Conservative) were - - 45Sft 
For Mr. Ewart (the Liberal) . . , . - 4208 

Majority for the Tory 372 

At Middlesex, the difference between Mn Wood and 
Mr. Hume was 202. 

But at Birmingham, the numbers for Mr. Scholefield^ 
the Liberal, were --------2139 

For Mr. Stapleton, the Conservative - - - 1049 

Majority for the Liberal 1090 

7* 
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At Finsbury, Mr. Duncombe, the Lib^^, polled 4895 
■ Mr. Percival, the Conservative - - 2470 

^ Majority - - - 2425 

So that while, in Middlesex and at Liverpool, the 
Conservative opinions prevailed but by 574 votes, at 
Finsbury and Birmingham the Liberal opinions prevail- 
ed by 3515; and in this comparison, any one acquainted 
with the average state of polls in the last election will 
acknowledge that I have not taken an unfisdr (and scarce- 
ly even, for the Liberals, an equitable) comparison. So, 
again, in Yorkshire: the East Riding, it is true, returns 
two Tories, and the West Riding two Whigs. But mark 
the mighty distinction in numbers. In the East Riding 
the numbers for the Conservatives were — 
Bethell - - - 3612 
Broadley - - - 2380 
while in the West Riding the numbers were — 
Morpeth - - - 12,576 
Strickland - - 11,892 

We have also another guide to the proportion of num- 
bers, in a reference to the opinions of that part of the 
press which circulates most among the masses, namely, 
the weekly papers; and here we shall find no comparison 
. between the number of papers, and the sale of the seve- 
ral papers that are ranged on the Liberal or the Conser- 
vative side. It is the safiie with the provincial journals. 
The Leeds Mercury and the Stamford Mercury alone 
circulate more copies than any dozen of the Tory coun- 
ty papers. 

The major opinions, then, both of the moneyed interests 
and of the numerical population, are with a liberal policy; 
but we should err if we supposed that the influence of 
either could be called purely Whig or warmly ministe- 
rial. There is, indeed, this great advantage on the side 
of the Tories over the Liberals, that, whatever influences 
of opinion belong to the former, they are unanimous in 
the support of the acknowledged leaders and jNractical 
policy of the party they espouse. They do not profess 
to be Conservative, and yet condemnatory of Welling- 
ton or Peel-— of Stanley or Graham — of Inglis or Lynd- 
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hurst: — ^No; though between those leaders there are 
many shades of difference, all receive one cordial, general, 
and harmonious support from the Conservatives. Where- 
as, neither Whigs, Radicals, nor Ultras receive general and 
unmingled support from the press, or the persons, advo- 
cating liberal doctrines. The majority of the Sunday pa- 
pers, while heartily liberal, feed their columns with accu- 
sations of the Government, a proof that the Government 
has not with it the cordial good-will of the multitude: for 
this they must thank their opinions on the Ballot, the Suf- 
frage, and, more recently, on the question of Negro Ap- 
prenticeship. There is, indeed, rapidly growing up in 
this country, a public opinion that exercises no direct influ- 
ence on public legislation, — the opinion of the unrepre- 
sented classes, — of those who have loud voices and no 
votes; and these men Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. Grote 
certainly addressed with favour upon the Canada ques- 
tion,and upon the general crimes of the Government, when 
the same sentiments only inspired distaste and disgust 
amongst the constituencies. Unquestionably, this want 
of harmony between numbers and legislators is a sign of 
the times full of danger. On the one hand, it will serve, 
by awakening the jealousies of those who have the elec- 
ted power, to delay the acquisition of power to those 
who are without its pale; on the other hand, it will tend 
to increase the peril of the concession that in the ordina- 
ry progress of civilization must come at last 

.The Tories lay claim to the opinions of tlie intellectual 
classes; and certainly, if the Universities are to be con- 
sidered as the main dispensers of intellectual instruction, 
they are right But if we look to the most eminent of 
the new and rising race of men of letters, I believe we 
shall find the majority liberal. It might be invidious to 
mention names; but I think in any department — politi- 
cal composition — literary crificism— observation of man- 
ners — historical or philosophical knowledge — fiction, 
whether on the stage, or in romance — it will be con- 
fessed, that of the generation sprung up within the last ten 
or twelve years, the most admired and acknowledged 
writers are chiefly attached to popular principles; and in 
this we allow they form a contrast to their predecessors. 
This may perhaps be partly attributed to the social 
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changes which have occurred since the Peace, the ex- 
change of animated, bustling, political excitement, per- 
vading all classes, for that calm and contemplative allu- 
sion, remote from the habits and therefore from the in- 
terests, of the herd, in which our fathers of the closet 
loved to indulge. Literary men have been forced with 
the general rush into the great arena of human and uni- 
versal contests; and when such is the case, there is al- 
ways a greater sympathy than the world dreams of be- 
tween the thoughts of Genius and the feelings of the 
Multitude. As one reward for this coming out of self, 
and commingling with the mass, authors have of late 
taken a higher and steadier stand in our social system. 
Perhaps they are less the idols of the moment — ^less 
caged, and less stared at as unicorns and phoenixes; but 
they have forced themselves more upon respect as the 
creators of opinion, as well as the oracles of fancy. It is 
something strange, in a period so rent by momentary in- 
terests and party conflicts, to witness two bills gravely 
discussed by the legislature relating to the cause of au- 
thors; one for the extension of copy-right, — ^the other for 
its national interchange. Perhaps we might not have 
had the one so keenly discussed (and that whether it be 
carried or not is an advantage) had Serjeant Talfourd 
merely been the author of Ion ; perhaps we might not 
have had the other taken up by the Government, if its 
justice and necessity had not been long but quietly press- 
ed upon Ministers by another author, himself a member 
of Parliament It is clear that if literature gain these 
boons, the higher and more eminent men of letters will 
obtain a more independent position in society; that they 
will rarely be candidates for pensions and hirelings of 
booksellers, and clients of patrons; and the opinions that 
result from their wisdom will receive a new weight from 
the respectability derived from their station. 

On surveying, then, the elements of what is called 
Public Opinion, we find no harmony, no order, no defi- 
nite object, no certain end. Each party claims it as its 
right, and each with equal justice; for each has a publie 
opinion of its own. The opponents to the Ballot tell us, 
that the advance of public opinion will prevent the inti- 
midation of the oppressor, and the customer will become 
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ftriiamed to coerce the trader — ^miserable delusion ! Th^ 
public opinion, which sways and influences the costo- 
mer, is the opinion, not of the tradesmen, but of the other 
customers of his own politics and rank who do precisely 
the same thing! The public opinion of honest men has 
no influence over the tiiief, but the thief is still swayed 
and supported by the public opinion— of thieves ! Every 
where, the only collective opinion that has its reign over 
our conduct is the opinion of our rank, set, associates, 
and peculiar brotherhood. If that be with us, the opi- 
nions of other classes must rise into persecution or into 
revolution, before they terrify or induce us. The public 
opinion of Radicals will never influence Tories; the pub- 
lic opinion of Tories does not control the Radicals. The 
Whigs, to a certain degree, are influenced and controlled 
by both : for they act with the one, and live with the other. 
At the first accession of Her present Majesty, when all 
England was speculating who were to be its Ministers, 
we remember hearing a certain peeress say gravely, 
<^ Nothing is thought of but who are'to be the I-adies of 
the Chamber!" Grossip on such subjects was the only 
public opinion known to her Ladyship. 

But though, in politics, and things that to politics be- 
long, public opinion is thus rent, various, and contradic- 
tory, there are some points on which it moves with a 
steady, concurrent, and harmonious progress. On subjects^ 
for instance, connected with the decorums and proprie- 
ties, the outward seemings, and gilded shows, the grave 
hypocrisies which make the homage that vice awards to 
virtue, we may recognise the union and force of a gene- 
ral public opinion. The polished profligacy that existed 
in the most fashionable circles of London in the good old 
days of George the Third, just prior to the French war, 
would not be tolerated now. Were a Prince of Wales 
to live over again, in these days, the early career of 
Greorge the Fourth, society would rise in arms; yet pro- 
bably there is as much profligacy now as then. But Vice, 
the courtezan, is not suffered to stir without a veil. A 
certain ascetic and sectarian principle has crept into pub- 
lic opinion, as its animating and pervading spirit It 
prevails in our literature; it walks the stage with eyes 
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sharper than the censor's; it infuses its chastening leaVen 
into our conversation; though it may* not indicate the 
goal to which our actions tend, it fashions, with sober 
sumptuary laws, the measured gait and decent garb which 
they assume. There are fewer Chartres — ^there are more 
Tartuffes ! Were some of the most immortal works of our 
literature written now, they would be branded with dis- 
grace. Beaumont and Fletcher would be rejected from 
every reading-room; Fielding and SmoUet would be 
voted intolerable; Richardson's Pamela, nay, even his 
Clarissa, once the idols of the starchest, would now be by- 
words with the loosest The polished Pope would be 
abominably coarse; Shakspeare himself would be termed, 
in set phrase, ^< a melancholy instance of genius without 
decency or morals." 

To call this verbal rigidity, this worship of forms, the 
wholesome purity of succouring virtue, would be absurd; 
to call it cant, would nevertheless be perhaps unjust It 
arises, in some degree, from the competition of the Dis- 
senters and the Churchmen — each wary and watchful 
over all that is external, since by externals men alone can 
judge; it arises also, perhaps, from the greater influence 
which women, modest women, have obtained in society, 
by an education which has fitted them better than their 
grandmothers to be general conversers and general read- 
ers; it arises, also, from the unintentional and unconscious 
example of the periodical press: for journals, as they 
have grown up into their present importance, address a 
wide range of miscellaneous readers. One newspaper is 
taken in by the Dissenters, another by Country Clergy- 
men; most newspapers by masters of a family, — and now- 
a-days the yotng people read them. Decorous words 
and common-place affectations of morality are therefore 
always safe, and often useful; and though their violation 
is forgiven in politics, such violation is rare indeed, ex- 
cept in a Sunday newspaper, upon points not confined to 
the scandal and the slander of party warfare. 

These journals, popularly and daily read, insensibly 
form the taste of the public, and have certainly, princi^ 
pally by example, partly by the censorship of ciuticism, 
whether in conversation, the stage, or the books, tended 
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much to reform thd coarseness or plain speaking of our 
an(iestors. Hence, in many social respects, you will find 
public opinion in England moving with ease^ spirit, and 
Unanimity; while in politics and legislation, it is onljjr on 
very rare and almost centennial occasions, that, by the 
blending of many of its streams, it assumes the flow and 
the force of deep waters. 

Divided and subdivided as Opinion now is between the 
Popular and the Conservative parties, in order to predict 
which of its sections will ultimately so far exceed the 
rest in extent and strength as to carry the principles it 
espouses into irresistible effect, we must consider dispas^ 
sionately which of the sections themselves have in them 
the greater elements of vitality and progress — ^whether 
the opinions of the landed proprietors, or those of the 
commercial and moneyed classes, are the more likely to 
prevail — ^whether the High Church will gain on Dissen- 
ters, or Dissenters on the High Church-^whether the 
multitude will obtain greater power, or sink into greater 
apathy — whether the rising generation of literary men, 
active, energetic, and practical, will obtain more disciples 
and converts than the contemplative dreamers of the 
closet and the cloister. To me it seems, that if we could 
suppose the popular power really curbed into its appoint- 
ed limits by the recent Reforms, the Conservatives must 
gain the ascendency in the State^ and that the present 
electoral opinions would, before long, decide in their fa- 
vour: 1st, Because, by the Reform Bill, the landed or 
conservative interest has an acknowledged preponderance 
over the commercial or liberal. 2dly, Becaiuse the sys* 
tem of open voting entails upon the smaller traders in all 
the towns' where the liberal strength is greatest, sacrifices 
so withering, that they cannot be borne for a continuance* 
•Sdly, Because the influence of numbers, which is and 
ever must be allied to the Liberal party, (that is, to the 
cause of the numbers,) is by the present franchise so 
maimed and crippled, that it cannot be easily and consti- 
tutionally brought to bear. And the unrepresented mul- 
titude, who, by connexions and sympathies, have a strong 
indirect power over the poorer electors, growing dissatis- 
fied with the Whigs, and hopeless of concession from 
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them, have already shown themselves dangerously wiU* 
ing to bring in the Tories, not from conservative, but 
from revolutionary motives, partly to show their strength, 
principally to induce those farther popular changes, which 
they too blindly believe must be the necessary reaction 
of a brief Tory administration. 4thly, If the Tories 
were thus to seize, even for a short period, the reins of 
power, the gradual change of opinions, now noticeable in 
the professions, would be retarded and reversed by the 
lures of patronage ; and a year would sufBce once more 
to man the strong-holds of the Court and the professions 
with the opponents of the popular cause. But, 5thly, and 
principally, because a people, to keep its ground, must 
advance: — ^it is the eternal law of states: — even a demo- 
cracy must continue to deepen in its democratic ele- 
ments, or it will ripen aristocracies or monarchies by its 
stagnation. The strength of the anti-popular principle 
lies in inertness; that of the popular, in motion. 

You see. Sir, that I have written to you frankly and 
dispassionately: professing liberal opinions, and advo- 
cating the existing Government, I yet do not disguise the 
causes of their weakness, nor do I believe that I exagge- 
rate the source? of their strength. Those sources are 
full of health and vitality; but I fear they may be neg- 
lected. No Government in this country has ever carried 
through measures so vast, with foes more formidable, in 
a time so short In six years, the Reform Bill, the Mu- 
nicipal Bill, the mighty re-organization of independent 
labour in the New Poor Law, the transfer of the Indian 
trade from a Company to the People (munificent gift to 
commerce !) the removal from agriculture of its heaviest 
load, the Tithe (that tax upon improvement,) the schools 
for self-government in the establishment of Free Corpo- 
rations,— and all this while profound peace abroad, and 
no light economical relief at home. Match these six 
years of improvement with any sixty years in English 
— almost in European — ^history! To wish duration to a 
Government that has done these things, is to wish well 
to civilization itself. " But why, then,'* you will say, 
"are so many of you discontented; why do you yourself 
predict the probable decline and downfal of a Govern- 
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ment that has deserved so well of the people ? '' Because 
Governments must continue to lead and direct the move- 
ment they create; because they live or die with the prin- 
ciples upon which they are established. When William 
Pitt called into existence the anti-Gallican enthusiasm, 
his care was not to check, but to increase and continue 
it. He did not say, when it obtained him his majority, 
^ So far has it gone — it shall go no farther ! '* He felt 
that he was the creature of the inspiration he created. 
All Goverments, to be powerful and brilliant, must carry 
some national enthusiasm along with them; none exist 
long upon sober judgment alone. The first care of Lord 
Grey was to check liie enthusiasm which he himself had 
inspired; and which, if he had but appreciated and sus- 
tained it, would have hailed with rapture the very 
measures it afterwards received with indifference. The 
popular feeling, thus damped, could not be revived again; 
and the scanty majority of the next parliament was the 
legacy bequeathed by the administration of Lord Grey 
to the cal;>inet of Lord Melbourne. Again; the declara- 
tions of Lord Melbourne against further popular reform, 
especially the ballot, have deadened gratitude, by exciting^ 
indignation; for the man who wants the ballot wants 
protection against ruin in some cases — loss in all; and 
when you give him other boons, but deny him this, you 
resemble the polite Duval, who stole your purse, but 
presented you with bons bons. The Government might 
not do more than they do now, — it is not their acts, it is 
their words, that are railing the seal from their bond of 
office. To refuse the ballot, because it could not be 
carried, would be popular ground, — to refuse it because 
it is right to suffer^ and sinful to be protected, is an insult 
to the sense, and a taunt on the affliction, of the complai- 
nant Again ; men feel in classes, as they act in classes. 
The moderate Radical class constitutes the great bulk of 
the Government supporters in the large towns, — the ma- 
jority of the Government supporters in the House of 
Commons. Never did any party act with more disin- 
terested motives; never did any party demand so little, 
forbear so generously, and give so much. They have 
not received from the Whigs the consideration and the 
courtesy that were their due; and if, as reformers, they 
have been benefited^ as a class they have been affronted. 
VOL. IL — 8 
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Laitly, we muafc ob«cnre that the distinetiona between 
the Whigs aad Coaserrativea are gradudUy heoomin^ 
fainter and fainter, while those between the Whigs and 
Radicals remain in full force. Akeady the Irish Ch«reh 
Appropriation clause has melted away, already the Church 
Rate question is on the verge of the Invisible, But tte 
Ballot remains stern, clear, and distinct— the mark of 
separation between the Government and their foUowws; 
and while it does so, the liberal party may serve under 
the Government, but without the excitement of hope or 
the energy of confidence. While this parliament lasts, 
the Government is probably safe; the next election will 
be a severe crisis and a probing test It will stand or 
fall, not as it is supported by Radicals tn Parliament, but 
in proportion as it has raised that enthusiasm among the 
people which can alone incite the traders to sacrifices of 
interest, and breathe the contagion of popular interests 
into the feudal air of subdivided counties and fifty^pound 
tenancies. But whatever its fate, and whatever its faults, 
it will be impossible for posterity to look back upon 
what it has achieved, and not feel astonished at its merits, 
and scarcely less so at its failures. Your institutions in 
France probably rest on the life of one man — ^your King. 
But that one man is the representative of a mighty or- 
der. Louis Philippe is a system enthroned. In his 
person the Middle Class takes the purple and the orlx 
Our institutions rest not with one man or one Govern- 
ment, because they are too complicated to be reduced 
into the control of one prevalent set of opinions imbo- 
died by one set of individuals. But the danger to both 
countries is in that time when Governments of compro- 
mise shall fall by the violence of the extremes. Gd- 
vemments of compromise must, if true to their nature, be 
OovernmerUs of Reforms. Reform is compromise. Govern- 
ments of extremes are never Governments of Reforms; 
they destroy or reconstruct: in other words, they revo- 
lutionize. With youy where Paris decides in an hour 
the fate of the nation, and where the mob is stronger 
than the aristocracy, revolutions may produce riots-*^ 
even massacres, but never again civil wars. With u% 
ctvU war would precede revolution. DU meUoraJ 

lam^&c. 
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No. II. — On Political Coalitions. 

[Montbly Chronicle for July, 1838.] 

Sm,—. You tell me, that in certain political circles in . 
Paris, they who profess to be skilled in English aflfairs— 
sage augurs who foretell storm or sunshine in our horizon 
by picking the brains of every bird that flies over the 
Channel— openly predict an approaching coalition be- 
tween the Government and the leaders of the Opposition. 
I am not surprised at these vaticinations, for in England, 
especially in the provinces, a similar belief has recently 
prevailed. It is boldly expressed, and curiously reasoned 
upon in many of the ablest provincial papers. " The 
Hertford Reformer,*^ & journal conducted with considera- 
ble talent, and, from its connexion with an active and 
distinguished member of parliament, generally charac- 
terized by sound and accurate political information, not 
only prophesies the speedy ratification of the league, but 
calculates, already, on the consequences that would ensue, 
and the new parties that would arise. Many belonging 
to the sebtion of the Liberal Reformers in the House of 
Commons share the same opinion, and argue, in private, 
with much plausibility, on the certain fulfilment of their 
predictions. For these reasons, I will venture to treat 
the rumours you refer to more seriously than, in them« 
selves, they deserve. At the first glance, there is, in* 
deed, something to give colour to the suspicion that has 
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crept abroad. It is true^ that on the Irish Corporation 
Bill, Sir Robert Peel, by demanding so high a rate of 
franchise, has re-awakened much temporary bitterness of 
party, and thrown new obstacles in the way of compro- 
mise; but there can be little doubt, that all differences 
will be patched up and amicably settled in the course of 
the session; and that in the moderate councils of men 
like Lord Eliot, Mr. Lascelles, and Mr. Pusey, we trace 
the certain omens of an adjustment which either party 
will sacrifice much to effect. Carrying our views, there- 
fore, beyond the present session, and contemplating the 
prospects of the next, we behold the questions which os- 
tensibly separated Lord Stanley from the Whigs — ^which 
made the chasm between the moderate men on either side; 
which dissolved the Government of Sir Robert Peel, and 
gave life and union to that of Lord Melbourne — ^peaceably 
laid at rest Where, then, we are asked,do we look for dif- 
ferences of opinion ? — not, we are told, between the Con- 
servatives and Whigs, but between the Government and 
the Radicals. Ireland and her grievances withdrawn from 
the field of contest, we see the questions of Triennial 
Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot, more obtrusively pre- 
sented to public notice, forcibly wrenching the Go- 
vernment from their followers — ^insensibly uniting the 
Government to the Opposition. The Radical party, it 
is contended, hitherto kept back by a feeling of sympathy 
for the Irish Reformers, with whom they act and vote, 
will no longer hesitate to press forward all subjects of 
disagreement with the Government, and democracy itself 
will be brought into service for the purpose of forming 
an anti-popular combination ministry. 

All this seems suflBciently plausible, and yet 1 am per- 
fectly convinced that neither the Government nor Sir 
Robert Peel contemplate the possibility of a juhctipn, and 
that we are much farther removed from such an event 
than we were at the close of Lord Grey's administration. 
At that time there were, I think, many powerful Whigs 
who would gladly have extended the olive-branch to the 
specious leader of the Opposition. Lord Grey was em- 
barrassed by his own majority — he lost his footing by 
stumbling against the length of his train. The opening 
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of the Refot*med Parliament displayed the once mighty 
faction of the Tories thinly scattered over the beaehesto 
the left of the Speaker, shorn of their numb^s, weeded 
of their most eminent names, without even many of the 
eloquent men who had fought inch by inch against the 
progress of the Reform Bill— while, on the other side, 
* might be surveyed, crowded and wedged together, the 
most brilliant majority that the enthusiasm of a nation 
ever sent to the support of a minister. That splendid 
party was not more formidable from its numbers than 
from the popular energy with which it was animated, and 
the amazing body of talent with which it was adorned. 
We are rarely just to the abilities placed immediately 
before our eyes. Demosthenes himself feelingly com- 
plained that he was always compared with the men of 
the past, concerning whom all jealousy was dead; and 
justly demanded that the living should have amongst the 
living their only competitors and rivals. Posterity, more 
just than ourselves, will feel astonishment at the intel- 
lectual eminence of the representatives, whom the peo- 
ple, as if to disprove the favourite assertion of the anti- 
reformers, * that they were incaj^ble of wise selections,' 
deputed, as their champions, to the first parliament in 
which they exercised a choice. Not one politician who 
had distinguished himself for able services in the popular 
cause was excluded from a seat* Every shade of liberal 
opinion found its advocate. There were to be seen in 
the same illustrious band, Russell and Stanley, Graham^ 
O'Connell, Shiel, Hobhouse, Macauley, Cobbett, with 
many, then less known, but whose subsequent career has 
justified the confidence reposed in them — such as Mn 
Roebuck, Mr. BuUer, Mr. Ward, Mr. Grote, &c. Against 
this long and various array the Tories had, at that time, 
no adequate champion except Sir Robert Peel. He stood 
alpiost alone against the host, with such assistance, indeed, 
as he could gather from speakers like Mr. Goulburn and 
Mr. Wynn, who, though not without much parliamen- 
tary experience, and more than respectable endowments, 
tarried little weight in the country, and were regarded 
88 the disciples of an obsolete and red box order of elo- 
quence in the House. So few were the leaders of thii 

8* 
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decimated army, that they were not considered worthy 
of a tent to themselves. In a few days the neophytes of 
the new Opposition, wantonly forced into life by Lord 
Grey, descended upon the settlements usually conse- 
crated to the veterans of official warfare, — ^Mr. Fergus 
O'Connor pushed Sir Robert Peel from hisi stool, Mr. 
Fielden flanked him, and Mr. Gobbett^s small, biting, half 
jovial, half malignant chuckle, rose above the contami- 
nated spot, hitherto vocal with the solemn periods of the 
saintly Goulburn. A single day — a single speech (and 
that a king's speech) sufficed to throw the Liberal army 
into irrecoverable disorder. Hosts as mighty have been 
betrayed, but never before by their commander. With 
a couple of sentences Lord Grey converted friends into 
foes — ^he had before provoked O'ConnelPs hostility — ^he 
now gave O'Connell new power. The question of Re- 
peal was always contemptible as to its success, but the 
question of the Coercion Bill opened a ground in English 
sympathies, on which the Irish party planted a deadly 
settlement 

We must not suppose. Sir, that the feeling of dislike 
and disgust at that measure, and, above all, at that part 
of the King's Speech in which the Royalty of the British 
empire was debased into the impotent accuser of a single 
subject, was confined to the small minority who voted 
for the amendment on the Address, or against the Coer- 
cion Act Among the most orthodox and loyal of the 
Whigs were many who made little secret of their dis- 
content at the policy thus adopted, and their fears of its 
results. One gentleman of the highest influence, and now 
of the highest station in the Commons, declared at once 
his disapproval of the ministerial coup d^itat: — he would 
express his opinions in that stage of the bill least incon- 
venient to the ministers, with whom, through a long and 
distinguished political career, he had uniformly acted, 
but. on one stage of the bill he must record his dissent 
from its principles — he did so on the Court-martial Clause. 
There were others whom the habit of party bound yet 
more to the Government, who no less lamented the course 
it pursued. This noble majority, with materials which, 
if properly harmonized and wielded; would have secured 
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the ascendency of the Whigs for half a century to come, 
was thus, at tibe very onset, retit into sections hostile to 
each other. 

A leader more intimately acquainted with mankind 
than Lord Grey, notwithstanding his high talents, really 
was, would have easily contrived to blend and conciliate 
the many discrepancies of opinion that existed; and the 
few ultras, either too sternly impracticable, or too incon- 
veniently honest to subscribe to the mass, would have 
been driven, as the ultras now are, into false positions, 
where, while affecting popular principles, they receive 
nothing of popular support Men, with no particle of 
the eloquence of Lord Grey, would have excelled him in 
the management of a party. In similar circumstances, 
and at the head of similar power, a Percival or a Castle- 
reagh would have carried every thing before him, and 
exalted the offices of individuals into the dynasty of a 
party. But Lord Grey, having hazarded aJl things to 
purchase the best machinery for power, commenced his 
operations by picking a quarrel with the workmen. 

On the other hand, the impolicy of the ministers gave 
dangerous advantage to the malcontents of the more 
liberal class. Fortified by strong and exaggerated ex- 
pectations of the results of the Reform Bill on the p^rt of 
the people, they denounced the proceedings of the Cabi- 
net with all the zeal of noviciate democracy. When Mr. 
Cobbett, or Mr. Faithfull, or Mr. Attwood, uttered senti- 
ments that startled the moderate Reformers, no men 
equally tried in the popular cause stood up to soothe and 
to explain; — for the measures of the ministry did not 
allow them to soothe, and were too unequivocal to need 
explanatidn. , 

Thus the Liberal portion of the public, before uriani- 
mous, became rent into three sections, — those who, ter- 
rified by the violent language of the Radicals, concluding 
with Lord Grey that Mr. O'Connell was a most danger- 
ous man, yet agreeing with Mr. O'Connell that Lord 
Grey was an inefficient minister, plunged at once into 
Conservatism — ^those who, (lisgusted with the Whigs, fell 
away from the ministry and adhered to the Radicals— 
and those who kept the medium course and still sustained 
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die Gkyremment But from this, yon wiH perceire thtt 
instead of being the consolidation of three classes of opi« 
nion, Lord Grey's Government, out of doors, i^runk into 
the representative of a single section, and the next elec- 
tion showed that the Conservatives on the one hand, and 
the Radicals on the other, divided amongst them the 
ground abandoned by Lord Grey. This loss the Whigs 
never have regained. Meanwhile in parliament an Op« 
position— a liberal Opposition — ^formidable from talent 
and resentment, still more formidable from having Ire- 
land, a third part of the empire, at its back, sprung up to 
harass the measures and irritate the pride of the imperi* 
ous Premier. This Opposition was rendered yet more 
menacing from the sympathy with its just grounds of 
complaint felt by many of the Whigs themselves. Several 
of those who advocated the Coercion Bill were induced 
to give their votes by the belief of recompense in th0 
shape of a popular reform in the Irish Church. Mr. Ward 
was one of these — Mr. Ward at that time (as, if Lord 
Grey had but comprehended, and ruled, by conciliating, 
the temper of the Commons and the People, Mr. Ward 
would probably be now,) a moderate Whig ! The Irish 
Church Appropriation Clause was the child of the Irish 
Coercion Bill — -just as humble apology is the ordinary 
result of unprovoked assault. At that time looking from 
the dissensions among the Liberals to the condition and 
conduct of the Tories, there were many, nor uninfluen- 
tial, politicians among the Whigs who would have hailed 
a compromise with Sir Robert Peel, ft was precisely the 
weakness of the Tories that made their recommendation as 
dUies. For while powerful enough to carry with them 
much aristocratic aid — not forgetting the Lords and the 
Monarch — and to crush, altogether for that parliament at 
least, the efforts of the more liberal Reformers, they were 
yet so far weak, that the terms of compromise and coali-^ 
tion might have been highly advantageous to the Whigs. 
The spirit of the Tories might be supposed to be broken 
*-^ey might be amply satisfied if two or three of their 
. leaders were taken into ofiSce. The Whies would not 
have to give up the chief possession of dignities and enuK 
luments-— they would not have to share empire, hat to 
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mdmit auxiliaries. While such an alliance would have 
been suitable to the party ambition of the Whigs, it might 
also have been favourable to their more enlarged political 
views: they might reasonably have said to the Tory 
GhiefS; "Assist us in resisting the pressure without;-^ 
but at the same time, seeing the new power called into 
existence by the Reform Bill — seeing that without us 
you cannot hope to govern the country, lay aside your 
smaller conventional objects; — to a certain extent We 
must concede to popular opinion — agree with us to grant 
administrative reforms, while we agree with you to re- 
sist farther organic innovations." That such a compro- 
mise and union would, at one period in Lord Grey's 
government, have been acceptable to many of the Whigs, 
we do not doubt And even when Lord Melbourne's 
Administration, prior to the dissolution of Parliament, 
v^s called into life, we should not be greatly surprised 
if some of its members had wished to sound the ground 
on which Uieir late friends, Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, stood in ominous approximation to the Buke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. At those periods in 
our recent history, accident and fortune combined, per- 
haps, with the virtue of some and the pride of others, to 
prevent a Coalition Administration. Let us look at the 
case now. It is widely different In the first place, the 
very strength of the Tories, — ^the very equality of par- 
ties, in which the superficial see the reason for uniting, 
array all the hopes and interests of faction against a union. 
The Tories could no longer be contented to serve b» 
subordinates. They no longer present but two or three 
prominent objects for Cabinet office. Not more aug- 
mented in numbers, than invigorated by talent, the par- 
ty, headed by Sir Robert Peel, has captains not to be 
excluded from command in Stanley, Graham, Sugden> 
and FoUett To admit the Tories into office, must be to 
dislodge half the Whigs. Nor is this all, — ^the leadership 
of the House of Commons must pass away from the fac- 
tion at present in power. To receive Sir Robert Peel 
into the camp is to give him the baton. That such a 
union would be for the more selfish designs of honour 
and advancement, most unwelcome to most of the Whig 
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letders, is adf-evident On larger grounds/ they could 
DO longer hope as they might, when the Tories were 
weaker, that they could preserve the ascendency in pub- 
lic measures. With such a force in the Commons, with 
«uch powers in debate, with the whole strength of the 
Lords, and the Church to back them, the Tories could 
not fail to impose their own councils on their allies ; and 
the Whigs would be no less crushed as politicians, than 
they would be swamped as a party. For these general 
reasons, the Whigs have no interest to advance in such 
a union. Were I to pause and examine the individual 
characters of the men, I could adduce enough to show 
the impossibility of amalgamating Lord John Russell 
with Sir Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne with Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Lord Ho wick with Sir James Graham. But those 
at a distance from the field of action are too apt to sup- 
pose men are ciphers or chessmen, to be transferred frpm 
one side to the other — ^to be moved from this square to 
that, according as pecuniary interests can be best calcu- 
lated, or a sordid game the best played. On the contrary, 
I hold, that in En^ish politics, though party jobs may be 
frequent, individual dishonesty is most rare. There 
would be no longer the same excuse for the Whigs in 
combining with the Tories that there was in Lord Grey^s 
time ; for they can no longer speak of the hostility of the 
Radicals. No men have ever more zealously, or more 
ably, or more disinterestedly served a government, than 
the bulk of the Radicals have served Lord Melbourne's 
administration. To throw over these men, would be per- 
fidy without excuse,-^and folly without pretext. It 
would be the destruction of every Whig who represents 
a town population; for the Liberal population in all towns 
is mainly Radical : and Radicals are men who can under- 
jtatid moderation, but who never forgive apostacy. But 
if such a coalition would be a suicide, only extenuated by 
frenzy, on the part of the Whigs, sd, on the other hand, 
there is not the remotest chance of its being rendered 
agreeable to the views of the Tories. They are too near 
the shore to commit themselves to a rope. Sir Robert 
Peel could not join one Whig, without losing half his 
Orangemen. He must bring his whole party into power, 
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or ho is » deserter, and not a vniton Few m^i are more 
keenly sensitive of reproach — more scrupulously alive to 
character, than this accomplished Formsdist. The nearer 
he is to the expulsion of the Whigs, the less likely he is 
to join them. The whole of his recent conduct has been 
carefully shaped so as to avoid justifying the suspicions 
already formed by his more hot-headed supporters. He 
has agreed to compromise measures, but he has disdain- 
fully refused to conciliate opponents. He has had, it 
must be owned, sufficient success in his schemes for the 
progressive consolidation of his party, to encourage him 
to proceed in the same course. Time is his best friend. 
The more the Whigs do to settle the country, the more 
they remove the obstacles to a policy which takes for its 
maxim — ^^ Alter nothing/^ There is not a man in his 
senses who, in Sir Robert PeePs situation, would not wait 
at least till the next election before, despairing of con- 
quest, he subscribed to a league. 

In fact, coalitions in this country have never succeed- 
ed: they have been tried, and in vain. Unhappily, the 
fact of the trial makes the people always s^t to suspect 
that what has been done once, may be done again; but 
the failure is a warning to all practical politicians. I pass 
over the old story of the Fox and NorUi coalition. There 
are coalitions in our history that present lessons still 
more impressive. The accession of William III. was sig- 
nalized by an attempt to unit^ both Whigs and Tories: 
the gi*eat offices of state were nearly equally divided be- 
tween the t^o parties ; every thing was in favour of the 
attempt; a new dynasty, in which old feuds might be 
well forgotten— the necessity of forbearance, which the 
danger of a competition for the throne, and the menace 
of civil war, imposed-— the talents and the experience of 
the ministers themselves — ^the king's comparative free- 
dom 'from the partialities and prejudices which must have 
been entertained by a native monarch! — Never could the 
experiment of coalition be tried under circumstances more 
apparently favourable. The &ilure was signal ; each party 
intrieued against the other, and in a year the ministry 
was oroken up. Again William hazarded the experi*- 
ment; he wouM again unite the moderate men of either 
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ftction. The Carmarthen administration was formed. 
It was instituted, like its predecessor, on the theory of 
harmonizing both parties; in a month or two it became 
the tool of one party — the betrayer of the other. Some 
Whigs were yn o£Sce, it is true; but their voice was sti- 
fled. Precisely because they were weak without, they 
schemed within. All attempts to brush up, and to var- 
nish over, the rotten structure were in vain; every where 
was ineflSciency — every where treachery: (to be feeble 
and to be false is the constant doom of coalitions.) Again 
the government fell; and that which succeeded it, was 
vigorous and powerful, for a while, solely because it did 
not seek, save in an imperceptible degree, to unite two 
forces which contain antagonist principles.* 

But, Sir, it is asked, when these Irish questions are car- 
ried, what distinctions will remain between Whigs and 
Tories? without distinctions, where can there be contests? 
—without contests, where an opposition? I own that I 
do not attach much weight to these amiable fears of too 
much amity and good will; — we shall have very pretty 
quarrelling yet. It is the interest of both parties to fall 
out; and when that is the case, a straw is as good as a mur- 
der. In the first place, there is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the three Bills for Ireland will set her so 
far at rest as to allay the unceasing animosities between 
the Orangeman and the Population. Concord between 
the two maybe the ultimate result of justice; — sharper 
discord and louder complaint are its first eflFects. Not a 
month, next session, will pass over our heads, before the 
Shaws and O^Connells will have dragged both our armies 
into an animated battle. These acts will undoubtedly 
remove an obstacle between the Tories and the Treasury, 
(though, by the way, the obstacle was already half worn 
away by scuffing over it so long,) but the effects of these 
acts will raise obstacles anew. To pass Irish acts, Whigs 
and Tories must unite; to govern Irelandy one party or 

* Lord Bolinffbroke (on the State of Parties,) speaking of another and 
anbaequent couition of the Whigs' and Tories under the administratkm 
of Marlborouffh and Grodolphin says, ** they broke it soon by making 
such a nse of it as I am unable to account for, even at tins hour. 
The reason why it was broken up, is-*because it wa« formed ! 
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the other must be uppermost. But, putting aside Ire- 
land for the present, I pledge my character as a prophet, 
(and as yet I have had a lucky knack of guessing events,) 
that there is an Ireland far away that will supply us with 
controversies as fierce as those on the Appropriation 
Clause and the Municipal Bill. Early next session will 
come before Parliament the New Constitution of the Ca- 
nadas ! He knows little of Lord Durham, who cannot 
guess what that constitution will be; — he must have been 
a dull observer of Tory tactics, who cannot forebode what 
Tory hostilities that proposed constitution will provoke! 
There is another and a yet larger question, which I could 
wish to see the Ministry take up, — which, indeed, they 
are more than half inclined to take up, — the Question of 
National Education. It is said, by many, that this is too 
abstrapt a proposition for party zeal, — that the public are 
not ripe for it,^-that the difficulties are so numerous and 
complicated, that a government could not deal with them 
unless the people were at its back. These reasonings are 
erroneous. The question of education itself is abstract 
enough; but it is the question of religion, mixed up with 
education, which will render it a practical theme of party 
and passion. That religion must be united with instruc- 
tion, every man who knows the Endish character must 
be convinced. The plan advocated by Lord Brougham 
and certain philosophers, of alluring all sects into schools, 
by banishing what all sects deem the most essential ele- 
ments of knowledge, has memorably failed. To found 
schools on* such apian, would be to sow the land with 
sinecures. Religion must be taught; and thence arise all 
the' struggles between the High Church and the Reform- 
ers which evince the real differences between contending 
parties. For if religion be taught at all, you must either 
confine all tuition of its doctrines to the Establishment, 
or you must show, as in Prussia, equal favour to each 
persuasion. The state, which supports one church in 
religious emoluments, must support all sects in religious 
instruction. Now it is one thing to give Dissenters per- 
mission to worship according to their conscience, and 
another thing to fovind schools and furnish funds for 
teaching children the principles of DissenU It is this 
VOL. IL — 9 
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distinction which the Tories will insist on; and in thi» 
distinction would arise feuds far deeper and more irasci- 
ble than the public are yet aware of. So far, this question: 
contains all the desired elements of party strife; I say 
" desired/' for in this country no question is worth much 
to a party, if all parties are agreed on it I But we are 
told that the people are not yet ripe for such an appeal 
to its intellect. The people, I confess, <it is a strange 
fact, but a true,) seem rarely ripe for any thin^ till the 
Government take it up; they are not ripe for it while 
the question lies in the able hands of Mr. Wyse; but 
they will talk of nothing else, the moment it finds its 
way into a bill introduced by Lord John Russell, and 
opposed by Sir Robert Peel. In fact, 1 am persuaded 
that the ministers could not inyent a more adyantageous 
party question, than a wise and large system of National 
Education would become; there is something in its very 
yastness, and its yery daring, that would arouse and 
dazzle the public mind; it is the noblest, and most popu» 
lar ground upon which to meet those powerful enemiea 
who contrive to turn the very leads and gutters of the 
Church into batteries against political improvement; it 
is a measure that would reconcile the Dissenters with the 
Government, and all moderate Churchmen with the Dis- 
senters; it is the question of all others most cherished 
and beloved by the intelligent leaders of the Working 
Classes, now deeply discontented; it affords hopes which 
the population would strain every nerve to realize; and 
the very opposition on the subject (which opposition is^ 
in fact, what is really meant by" the diflSculties,'') wojild 
give warmth and zeal to the support A wise party po- 
litician, it is true, will avoid exciting more than he can 
help the anger of the Church in this country; but here 
the vast national importance of the subject would rally 
round it a force of opinion against which no intolerance 
could prevail. The Church could not have had more 
advantageous ground than the Irish Appropriation Clause, 
nor be placed more hors de combat than in its resistance 
to the instruction of the nation. I have insisted the 
more on this question, because I think we are arrived 
j(i8t at that stage in opinion when a government, in taking 
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it up, will appear just sufiicient in advance of the day to 
be the leaders of an enlightened movement, without be- 
ing SO far ahead as to seem generals without troops. 

But to return to the chances of Coalition. I have said 
enough, 1 think, to show you that all suspicions of such 
^m event are unreasonable and unfounded. In addition 
to ^e arguments 1 have adduced, you will also take into 
<5onsideration all the hereditary prejudices of party — ali 
the bitter recollections of galling warfare — all the jealou- 
sies of individual emulation — all the pride of party ambi- 
tion — all the dread of popular eonstruction or miscon- 
struction of the motives that could lead to a union so 
equivocal — all the loss of friendship and confidence in 
those who could not be interwoven in the patchwork — 
:all the difficulties of explanation to constituencies ; — con- 
«ider all this, and you will not in future pay much re- 
^rd to those who, in shading impossible junctions on the 
finest-spun plausibilities, appear like the young lady in 
JLiilliput, to be threading an invisible needle with invisi-^ 
ble thr^. 

But though, while this or any other government, con- 
taining the name and marrow of the Whig party, exists, ■ 
there can be no junction with the Tories, — there may 
ocear circumstances in which, to a partial degree, languid 
opposition may produce the same effects as an open 
league. This will not be the case while Lord Melbourne's 
ministry exists and while the Tories remain in the Wilder- 
ness in sight of the Pitimised Land. The position must 
be reversed before factions will become more mild. We 
must suppose the Whigs falling, rather than driven, out 
of office, either by a cold relinquishment of popular fa- 
vour, or by an unmerited and systematic oppositioti of 
the Radicals; the first, their own fault, — ^the last, that of 
their present supporters. We must suppose a new elec- 
tion favourable to Sir Robert Peel — the Whigs despairing 
of immediate return to power— incensed with the Radi- 
cals — smoothed over and conciliated by the blandishing 
appeals of the new minister ; — then, indeed, some would 
decline all << factious opposition" to the Queen's Govern- 
ihent: some would insensibly yield to the magnetic in- 
fluence of official gravitation ; others might act in detached 
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sects and coteries, and decline that general union without 
which oppositions are impotent In the Lords, especially, 
the Liberals would lose ground considerably. Lord Mel- 
bourne himself might justly and generously plead grati- 
tude to the Queen for the signal favour shown to his own 
experiments for governing the country, as a reason for 
not embarrassing Her Majesty by fruitless and vehement 
opposition to the only ministry she might be enabled to 
form. Most of his colleagues in the Lords might take 
similar views. Their loss in the Upper Chamber could 
not be replaced. There would cease to be the elements 
for forming a new Cabinet; and without the hope of vic- 
tory, there is rarely much practical vigour in the cam- 
paigns of an opposition.. 

On the other hand, if the Radicals, whether justly or 
unjustly, were dissatisfied with the Whigs, many of the 
Radicals themselves, while retaining popular favour by 
advocating individual popular measures, might refuse to 
lend themselves to those wire-drawn and shadowy ques- 
tions which are, in fact, the usual transits from opposition 
to oflBce. The fate of the Appropriation Clause would 
always aflFord a plausible pretext for refusing to ferry over 
the Rubicon, men who, on a former occasion, not only 
gave nothing to the rowers — but made firewood of the 
boat. In fact, an opposition such as I have pictured^ 
would soon be characterized by the violence of its 
speeches and the smallness of its minorities, — the Radi- 
cals have a knack that way! Such a fate to the Liberal ' 
party appears to me the worst that could happen ; and to 
" prevent this fate ought to be the object of every maa 
who honestly desires to continue the grand experiment 
of working out the Reform Bill through the agency of 
its first framers, and who wishes, that if the Government 
be changed, the change should operate, as it now gradual- 
ly and progressively does, by incorporating the more 
liberal, and not the more intolerant party. Anxious for 
this object, the bulk of the Independent Reformers, 
whether of the House of Commons, or of the Periodical 
Press, have endeavoured, I think, with singular wisdom, 
to work out a double policy: first, to keep themselves 
clear from any unpopular errors committed by the minis- 
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terial party, and to urge upon 6ov^nment» with honest 
but temperate firmness, those measures which they deem 
desirable, and with which they identify their own politi- 
cal £adth; secondly, to rdirain from giving to the Tories, 
by any indiscretion of their own, the power of overthrow- 
ing the ministers ; — so that if the Whigs should fall, (of 
which, so long as this Parliament lasts, I confess,, how- 
ever, I see no fear,) there may be no pretext for accusing 
the Radicals of their overthrow, and the whole Liberal 
Party may carry into opposition the energy and vigour 
of a united body. The great object of the Whigs should 
be to retain and augment favour of the people: it ought 
to be an equal object to the people not to throw away 
any support or dignity they receive from the aristocracy. 
I know very well that some honest and sincere, but 
inconsiderate, men amongst us,— -the men of first |H*inci- 
ples, — who draw maps of reform in the closet, and 
wonder that it takes us longer to walk to Higbgate in 
practice, tban it takes them to cross the Alps upon pa- 
per; — I know that many of these politicians believe that 
it would be better for the popular cause not to have a 
patrician in its £ivour. "These Whigs, — these aristo- 
crats," say they, <^ must be our enemies. Liet us act 
without them.'' But Lord Bacon, rich in Uie experi- 
ence of mankind, tells us truly, that no sreat movement 
of the people has ever been successful, unless a portion of 
the aristocracy were at its head. And this, indeed, has 
ever made the distinction between Riot and Reform. 
Lord Bacon, when he uttered that truth, was not think- 
ing of examples in England alone. Those mighty store- 
houses 6£ all social and legislative experiments, the Re- 
Eublics of Italy and Greece, furnished abundant facts for 
is inductions. Since his time we have augmented our 
experience. Parliamentary Reform was the child of the 
people, but it was well nigh starved to death, till it waa 
put out to nurse with a large section of the aristocracy. 
Great national measures undergo an almost invariable 
process from the first germ to the final harvest. The 
primary ideas from which they expand are conceived 
and put forth by philosophers^^they pass from philoso- 
phy into literature, — become developed by discussion,— 

,9* 
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adorned by eloquence :-^lon^ congidered abstract and 
visionary, — ^they take root at last amongst large bodies 
of the people ; the impossibility of their immediate reali- 
zation, makes their advocates and supporters extravagant 
in their zeal, and intemperate in their demands; what at 
first was despised as visionary, now becomes denounced 
as dangerous; other bodies in the community are alarmed 
and aroused ; the pros and cons gradually enter into the 
composition of practical parties, and become associated 
with actual interests and calculating ambition; time rolls 
on, the principles at issue fade and bloom in the seasons 
of changeful opinion — now not a leaf on the tree, now 
bursting into blossom and fruit : at last comes the hour 
when some party, near enough topower to be in earnest, 
stakes its existence on the question ; calm statesmen give 
it authority — ^haughty patricians invest it with dignity : 
much of what is valuable in its first principles is retained, 
much of what was extravagant in the dogmas of its earli- 
est advocates is rejected : by a tacit and general compro- 
mise, the fears of one order yield to the hopes of another : 
the Reform is achieved — the monument raised: — on the 
architraves of the column History writes, — ^^ This was 
built by the people;" but in a corner of the base you find 
the names of the architects ; and, lo ! they are those of 
magnates in the land ! 

I am of opinion. Sir, that this long process, ever tedi- 
ous, and often dangerous, may be best abridged by in- 
ducing philosophy to be less extravagant, and stateman- 
ship to be more bold, and by keeping up the connexion 
we have now established between the body of the people, 
and an active, energetic, and illustrious party ih the 6ront 
of the state. 

If the Whigs throw away the people, they throw away 
the proudest objects of aristocracy. Rank — titles — station 
— the smiles of a sovereign — the honours of a court, — 
these have their temptations, it is true ; but, in a free 
country, they are exalted by the rewards of a higher am- 
bition — the sway of a mighty empire — ^the advancement 
of national civilization — the glory that waits upon wis- 
dom — the gratitude that follows service. If the people 
throw away the Whigs, they throw away the advantage 
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which it often takes centuries to gain, and which, while 
aristocracy exists in this country, they would again, 
through various stages of disappointment and delay, be 
compelled to bend all their efforts to recover ; viz. a con- 
solidated party, wise in practical experience, high in the 
rank, and strong in the property, which conciliate a 
thousand prejudices, and maintain for the people a thou- 
sand garrisons in the very heart of their enemies* land. 
No man ever loved the people more ardently than I do, 
and I pray, therefore, that neither of these events may 
come to pass. 

I am, Sir> &c. 
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PRESERVING THE 

ANONYMOUS IN PERIODICALS. 



It is now exactly twelve months since the New Month- 
ly Magazine has been under its present management; and 
the commencement of the new Publishing Season with 
the first of this month gives us the same opportunity of 
addressing our readers that the first of November pre- 
sented to us, last year, when we entered on our ofScial 
capacities. We hope that we have performed some portion 
of what we then promised. We trust that we have given 
to the political tone of this Periodical a more decided 
and consistent tone than that to which it formerly pre- 
tended, and that we have pursued a course, however hum- 
ble, which associates us ratiier with the cause of the peo- 
ple than that of a party. We know that we have been 
accused of inclining too much towards the support of Mi- 
nisters, but at least it is allowed, even by their enemies on 
popular grounds, that we have never inclined towards 
their errors. We have spoken with the utmost freedom 
of each of them individually— of all collectively — and 
their wrong reasonings even to good ends have been 
pointed out with no less plainness than in the most anti- 
ministerial publications. We have been guilty of the 
want of personality, but never, we are convinced, of the 
want of candour. ^There is one circumstance connect- 
ed with this work respecting which we would say a few 
words. It was long the only Monthlv Publication to 
which the name of the Editor was publicly affixed. From 
its commencement to the present time, with only a brief 
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interval, that custom has beeR continued. At present, 
however, it is not the only one thus characterized ; the 
distinguished Poet whose name formerly graced this 
work has transferred that honour to another periodical. 
There are Some consequences attendant on this publicity 
which are more important in periodical Literature than 
have generally been observed. It has long been the cus- 
tom to consider the preservation of the Anonymous as 
desirable to writers in political and literary periodicals, 
but we believe the grounds of that opinion have never 
been fairly examined. It is said that writers can thus 
-speak with greater freedom of all works and all men. 
But is this sort of freedom really such an advantage ? Is 
it not usually turned rather against Truth than for Truth? 
Is it not from this that the strongest abuse of th6 Press 
arises? Do we not owe to the responsibility of the 
anonymous writer all those gratifications of prejudice or 
malice which give the enemies of the Press their only 
reasonable complaint against its liberty. In Criticism it 
allows a writer to run down this work, or to extol that, 
without reference to any other criterion than private in- 
clination. It is no disgrace to be unjust when the Author 
of the injustice is unknown. Look at the generality of 
Criticisms in the generality of periodical works; how few 
are fair — how few would a man of high responsibility 
like publicly to acknowledge ! The << EJdinburgh,^' the 
^ Quarterly,*' were to be the Avatars of pure Criticism. 
What great writer have they dragged from obscurity, — 
what bad writer have they silenced? They have cried 
down particular men; they have succeeded for a long 
time in steeling the public against particular claims. 
Who have been these men ? Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Hazlitt: were their claims those which the public now 
think should have been treated with disdain? Look at 
the Sunday Newspapers — the more secret the authorship 
of an attack, the more libellous and unworthy it has been. 
Where is the advantage in this freedom ? We grant that 
in times of despotic Laws against the Press, the Anony- 
mous had its advantages. We grant that there are, in all 
times, public men whom it is only safe to attack under a 
mask; but the first of our concessions does not apply to 
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these times; and the second allows an exception — ^why- 
make it a rule? The true way, we are convinced, of 
giving full efficacy to the power of the Press, would be 
to remove all the legislative shackles on its liberty; the 
true way to create a safeguard to its abuses would be, to 
awaken that moral feeling in its writers which should 
prefer, as a general rule, publicity to the anonymous. 
Let us look to the French Journals. In them an author 
usually appends his initials, or known signature, to his 
writings; or, at least, suffers himself to be universally 
acknowledged as their author: the consequence is, that, 
to our eyes, there is a singular absence of slanderous 
personality, — of attack upon private character, in the 
French Journals. The French have not the counterparts 
'of those papers which, with us, live upon lies, and gar- 
bage upon scandal. But do they, for that reason, want 
power against all public abuses and all public men; on 
the contrary, the power of journalism with the French 
is proverbial all over Europe — it is even greater than 
with us. How can it be otherwise ? If men are ashamed 
to be the avowed propagators of jH'ivate slander, they are 
equally so to be the avowed advocates of political apos- 
tacy ; they are in the glare of day, and dare not be hooted 
at as dishonest Thus personal character aids public tat- 
lent An honest and able writer becomes as well known 
to the public as a general or a statesman. His merits are 
not, as with us, sunk and confounded in those of a class. 
A Journalist is a man of vast influence; with us it is 
(mly the Journals that have weight This is one great 
reason why their literary men are more before the actual 
world than ours, and why they obtain from all classes a 
respect and a homage which, when they are honest, is 
nothing less than the due of the enlighteners of mankind. 
Thus to all good purposes avowed authorship suffices-*- 
it is to the t^d purposes that it offers a salutary control 
An irresponsible power is mischievous— anonymous 
power is irresponsible power. 

Upon our honour and our conscience we can boldly 
say, that it was from the feeling that some moral incli- 
nation towards the publicity of an Editor's name, in a 
periodical, ought to be created, that we affixed our own 
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(humble as it is, ahd iosignificant as the example may 
seem^ to this Magazine.) But no example is insignifi- 
cant, whether for good or evil ! otherwise there would 
not be a sect in the world. The examples of humble 
men have been the commencement of all great changes. 
Far pleasanter it might have been to us to have indulged 
our private prejudices and our private likings — ^to have 
avoided all responsibility, which is ever an odious office 
— ^to have attracted to ourself none of the ill-will of re- 
jected Contributors, or disappointed Authors— to have 
given to the inexhaustible Quiver of Literary Jealousies 
no palpable front, no visible target But there are some 
objects, to the hearts of men, dearer than personal con- 
venience — ^more powerful than the indulgence of private 
inclinations. It will be obvious, however, that each goo4 
has its counterbalance, if, as we believe, a periodical^— 
however unably conducted — usually gains in honesty, in 
consistency, in a regard for truth, by the responsibili^ 
of an avowed Editor, it certainly loses in what is techni- 
cally, yet vulgarly, termed " spirit,'* — the piquancy of 
attack — ^the virulence of satire are often entertaining to 
the multitude exactly in proportion as they are over- 
charged. Nobody laughs at a picture as at a caricature. 
If we pretend to the dignity of truth, we cannot^ also^ 
secure the raciness of falsehood. This, we candidly own, 
has often been imputed to us as matter of blame. ^* You 
are not severe enough,'^ says one friend — ^'^You want 
causticity," says another — "A little malice would im- 
prove you wonderfully," says a third. If we look to 
<< Blackwood's Magazine," we shall certainly find that 
this « spirit" is more attractive than the genius which 
the weig^htier articles often possess. The magnificent 
criticisms on Homer have one reader where a personal 
caricature* has fifty. The habit, too, of taking delight 
in unnecessary personalities, which has so long been es- 

* We remember some time ago that there was a carioature descri^ 
live of many of our public men in Blackwood, ridiculing not their 
principles but their persons. Nothing could well be more pfiensive 
than the language employed, except Uie idle and gratuitous desire to 
wound, whicn could alone have inspired it. The newspapers chuckled 
at it->copied it out — retailed it through the kingdom — and the same 
najaber of the Magazine contained an admirable paper which w»i 
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tablished in England, and which is, at this moment, s^ 
fatal to the interest we ought to derive from the higher 
branches of literature, is very difficult to contend against, 
but at least we have made the eflFort; and, from the in- 
creased and increasing support which this Journal re- 
ceives, we hope not unsuccessfully. Oi;ily we say now, 
once and for ever, to thpse of our friends who wish us to 
infuse more of the Devil into o\ir pages, that they must 
take our faults with our merits — ^that one is the conse- 
quence of the other. They must be contented if they 
find we can use our weapons of attack without dipping 
them in venom. There is^ a consequence in criticism, 
produced, perhaps,by acknowledged responsibility, whidi 
the vulgar may consider evil. It inclines the critic, in 
general, to blame with less asperity,, as with more caution. 
But this is not an evil. In a following paperf we will 
endeavour to show that true criticism consists rather in 
praise tlian blame; and that there is not a single critic 
in the world who has obtained a durable reputation, who 
is not known to us rather by the fame he has vindicated 
(ban that which he has destroyed. It has been our ob- 
ject rather to find out SQme Author unjustly neglected 
than attack the reputation of those who are justly es- 
teemed. 

One word upon a feature we have endeavoured to ren- 
der prominent in this Periodical — ^Biography. It has 
always seemed to us that works of this description are 
peculiarly suited to those short sketches, w^hich either 
give new or brief views of the characters of celebrated 
mep, or embrace such anecdotes and descriptions, as a 
more elaborate work, obliged to condense its materials, 
would omit It is under this impression that we have given 
to our readers so many papers of a biographical or anec*' 
dotic description; and we think we have done some, and 

wboUj unnoticed. True that the newspapers only selected what was 
roost attractive to the public. But is this a craving that should be 
jNimpered ? Would the Editor of a paper, with his name on the top 
of the page, have sanctioned this flattery to a vicious propensity ? ■ Is 
it not the anonymous security which engenders the wantonness of 
anonymous injury ? Are not slander, and avowed acknowledgment 
of slander, incompatible ? 
t See the Article on ** The true Spirit of Criticism.'* 
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no undignified, service to letters, if we have succeeded in 
bringing forward a new fact, or a philosophical illustra- 
tion, in regard to men whose names, whether for good 
or ill, have possessed such celebrity as those of — Wind- 
ham, Brougham, Canning, Talleyrand, Byron, Shelley, 
Ugo, Foscolo, and Necker. 

Much, very much, however, of what we hope to eflfect 
towards the improvement of this Periodical has as yet 
been but partially commenced. The stirring politics of 
the period, in which it has been our own lot to be active- 
ly engaged, have not left either to us or to the public 
that time and inclination which are only found by the 
vacui sub umbra, for those literary objects we could 
desire to enforce, and those moral viewTs we are anxious 
to illustrate. Meliora speramus; — ^the comparative 
quiet of the present time has enabled us, even in this 
number, to give a fuller efiect to our wishes in these re- 
spects, than would have been suitable to a more busy and 
agitated period. So many projects, however, so many 
designs crowd upon us, that we feel, from the much we 
have left undone, the prudence of not promising what, 
we would fain hope, it remains for us to do. It has been 
said by Musaeus that the eagle lays three eggs, sits on two, 
and hatches one. We fear this is the way with the best 
of us. We only do half what we undertake to do, and 
one-third of what we ought: — may we ourself succeed 
even in that moderate proportion of duties and perform- 
ances ! 
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UPON THE 

SPIRIT OF TRUE CRITICISM. 



" To say this ig good and that is bad,^ says La Bruyfere, 
^ is not morality.'* Very ti*ue, neither is it criticism. 
There is no criticism in thid country-**considering that 
word as the name of a science. A book comes out — it 
is capital, says one — it is detestable, says another. Its 
characters are unnatural — ^itu characters are nature itself. 
On both sides there is affirmation, on neither proof. In 
fact no science requires such elaborate study as criticism. 
It is the most analytical of our mental operations — ^to 
pause — to examine — ^to say why thait passage is a sin 
against nature, or that plot a violation w art — to bring 
deep knowledge of life in all its guises — of the heart in 
all its mysteries to bear upon a sentence of approval or 
disapprobation — to have cultivated the feeling of beauty 
until its sense of harmony has grown as fine as the ear 
of a musician — equally sensitive to discord — or alive to 
new combinations:— *these are not light qualities, and 
these are not qualities, it may be answered, to be lightly 
lavished away. Every new book, it may be said, does 
not deserve that we should so honouif it. We need not 
invoke the Past, and summon all Nature to hear us 
praise a butterfly, or crush a bug. We may on slight 
works arrogate the censor — yes, but we must first have 
been chosen the censor, by the acumen we have testified 
on great ones. Now, when an author who has risen into 
eminence, who begins to produce an effect upon his age^ 
whose faults it becomes necessary to indicate as a warn-* 
ing, whose beauties we should illustrate as an example—* 
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when such a man produces a new work, what is the cant 
cry of the critics? " The peculiar merits and failings of 
Mr. So and So are too well known for us at this time of 
day to repeat them. The present work has all the cha- 
racteristics of the last — if it does not increase, it will not 
diminish the well-earned reputation of the author." 
Then come the extracts, and a word or two at the end 

as precise and lucid as those at the beginning, and 

there's the criticism ! -- 

\\ In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect 
elaborate criticism — the object of the reviewer is novelty, 
arrangement, amusement — he wishes to give faithful ac- 
counts (which he generally does by extracts) of new 
publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the proper 
and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism 
is seldom light reading; and though the public might 
once a quarter, they certainly would not once a week 
permit themselves to be seriously instructed. Yet alto- i 
gether the reviews in the best weekly publications are \ 
considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarter- 
lies; and in nine times out of ten produce a greater influ- ; 
ence on the sale of the ho^k. ^L- '/ ^ / t / ,? 07C/t 

The specimen we have given above is of tiie innocu- 
ous order of reviewing. That which is bolder and more 
perspicuous divides itself into two classes — determined 
abuse and determined panegyric. In the first there is 
not a syllable of praise— ^in the second there is not a syl- 
lable of blame. With the "Edinburgh Review '' Mr. 
Croker^s " BosweU '* has not a redeeming point — with 
the " Quarterly '* it is the work next to Homer which 
the world would be most anxious to save from destruc- 
tion. At this moment the press are uniting to extol 
Miss Kemble's "Francis the First;" but we have not 
yet heard a single reason why we should admire it. 
Are the characters new y^t true? Are the situations 
natural yet striking? — if so, wht/? — show us not by your 
praises, but your reasonings, that you are capable of 
Ibrming a judgment as well as writing a panegyric. If 
you have discovered.a phenomenon — investigate it! A 
good tragedy is at all times worth a deep criticism. 
^ Why , not criiicisQ it yojaraejf tixen?" jsays some one, 
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perhaps, to me — me scribentem. Because I do not 
agree in the praises bestowed on it; because I do not 
think it a good tragedy; and because I think Miss Kem- 
ble scarcely the person at this moment against whom it 
would be generous to exercise that severe and simple 
judgment which another author would elicit But I will 
not for that reason panegyrize away my conscience; and 
as for blame, time will destroy flattery, and convince the 
author of her own deficiencies. It is right to say thus 
much for her own sake. Indiscriminate praise will hurt 
her as an author, as it has hurt her as an actress. On 
tht stage she has not improved. She acted better when 
she first appeared than she acts now. At present she is 
nearly inaudible, and is following a thousand affectations 
out of the path of nature. A little blame, even as much 
as this, will arouse a person really clever to self-examina- 
tion, and with this hope I content myself. Aild I wiU 
now say, for this leads to an important principle in true 
criticism, why I will content myself. It is always our 
critical duty to praise where praise is due ; but not al- 
ways our duty to blame where blame is deserved. More 
men are made by praise than are made by blame. "We 
shall do more to keep a reputation than to make one.'* 
And thus the generous critic will always be just, but 
sometimes silent. 

It becomes the duty of a critic to blame fearlessly 
where a bad author has become the fashion, and is in 
danger of misleading popular taste; where he affects the 
mental habits of his contemporaries; where he begins to 
form a meretricious school upon unsound principlea 
Thus Gifford was a great critic when he destroyed \hp 
"de La Cruscans:'* but then Gifford did not ridicule 
without proving his right to it He was not like the in- 
sects who set upon Hazlitt, and buzzed away for a time; 
the reputation of a genius and a knowledge they were 
unable to enjoy. 

Criticism is usually supposed, like virtue, to signify a 
certain austerity as its very essence. "Oh, the surly 
critics, the sour critics, the censorious critics !" cries the 

£oor author; yet it is singular that the greatest critics 
ave made their fa^me by the authors they h^ve praised 
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ra-lher than those they have blamed. Addison is best 
known to us as a ctitic from the mere faculty of appre^ 
elating Milton. Longinus would 4>e irarthing but for hia^ 
encomiums on Homer; and Schlegel Is the most iilustri- 
<ius critic of the agp, because lie has vindicated with the 
deepest justice the countless msgesties of Shakspeare. 
The witty attack that gains a reputation to-day may be 
the bitterest disgrace to the author to-morrow; and the 
TOan who cut up Gioleri(%e so cleverly in the " Edin- 
burgh/' is at this moment the object of our pity for the 
degradation of the attempt Time always wins our sym- 
pathies to the cause e£ Genius; and though doubtless Zo- 
lius was a model of a reviewer in his way, we forget his 
<U)urage while we deapise his blasphemy. 

The elder Quarteriy Reviews have done more to in- 
jure criticism in thiseountry than literary men have yefe 
observed. People talk of the rise of " The Edinburgh ' ' 
as a new era in criticism. The first numbers of that Re* 
view are certainly exceedingly clever; they contain good 
squibs, excellent pamphlets, much wit, some philosophy, 
and not a particle of proper criticism. They did not in- 
troduce, but they consolidated and adorned the pitiful 
system of reviewing a book by sneering at it. Criticism 
is analysis; with the Edinburgh Rieviewers it was irony. 
The writers of that day, too, were miserably deficient in 
true taste; they had not the smallest susceptibility to 
genius; they were Gallicized to the core; they were cri- 
tical Hay leys; on a great scale I allow^ but Hay leys still; 
they ridiculed Coleridge, and despised Wordsworth; and 
though they rarely praised any thing> largely, or pre- 
dicted immortality to any work but the Oration of Sir J. 
Macintosh (a co-contributor) on the Trial of Peltier, 
they yet seriously bent themselves to, examine and con- 
fess the beauties to be found " in the splendid pages '^ of 
Dr. Darwin. They originated that vicious habit, now 
interwoven with our critical habits, of debasing the lofty 
guardianship of Literature into ) the truckling defence of 
a Party; they cut and squared their literary opinions to 
political purposes; they Whigged every thing they 
touched; they gauged and docketed all the objects of 
Poetry, sun, moon, and stars, with the little excise no- 
lo* 
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lions of a faction that mistook snarling for philosophjr; 
they were unutterably smart, clever, and small! They 
dwindled down all the genius they criticised; they would 
have dwarfed Goliah himself. You never find them ex- 
panding with the lofty thought — aspiring with the sub- 
lime image, that they copied into their pages; they 
caught the Gulliver, and then played little tricks round 
him. 

As their blame, so their praise minioned to their poli- 
tics; their heroes were borrowed from themselves; and 
they reminded you of the Pigmies, who boasted (see 
Barnes' account of them) that Jove himself was a Pigmy, 
Yet these small critics became great writers when they 
left criticism; their political articles, though not large in 
spirit, were yet worthy of their present fame; they could 
not meet Poesy in her high and starred haunts, but they 
were excellent in attacking a game law or quarrelling 
with a ministry; they breathed not the odours of Par- 
nassus, but they smelt most professionally of the bar. 
They discovered, they brought forward, no new genius 
in our literature, but they were splendidly sarcastic upon 
some half a dozen old abuses in our constitution. 

Some seven years after the birth of " The Edinburgh,** 
up started « The Quarterly;" and one might have hoped 
that, seeing the faults of the precursor, the new aspirant 
might have aimed at a loftier ambition, and caught some- 
thins of the spirit of true criticism. Not a bit of it! — 
the battledore of " The Quarterly '^ was merely set up 
to play at shuttlecock with the battledore of " The Edin- 
burgh.** Rat! goes "The Edinburgh,** hitting hard at 
some Tory book; rat-tat! goes " The Quarterly,** with 
a mighty stroke at a Whig one! The same wonderful 
lack of penetration into genius — ^the same astonishing 
poverty of the faculties that admire — ^reign in bo\h. At 
its very birth, "The Quarterly** began to prattle of 
Burns, like a fine gentleman praising the clever excise- 
man; and it thought " Waverley," on the whole, a very 
respectable work — ^for the class of literature to which it 
belongs. It must be confessed that " The Quarterly ** 
has, however, committed itself to praise a little more in- 
discreetly than "The Edinburgh;** it has predicted all 
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sorts of immortality to Robert Southey and John Oroker 
— ^it has spoken most handsomely of Mary CoUings, a 
maid-servant, and John Somebody, a butler. In fact, 
there is something inherently servile in the admiration 

of " The Quarterly!" when it praises a poor person's 

poetry — ^the poor person mtist be a footman or a cham- 
bermaid; the magnificent genius — the bold aspirings — 
th6 stern strength of the author of the "Corn-Law 
Rhymes" might have slept uncelebrated for ever ! but 
had he been a lacquey! — Oh Apollo! 

From Mr. Lockhart — ^himself a man of genius, and 
who seemsi, by his Life of Burns, to have sympathies 
with genius — a little of the mens divinior in reviewing 
might have been expected; but in no book should we 
look so vainly for any thing resembling the true princi- 
ples of criticism as in the present " Quarterly." Of a 
surety, its last state is worse than its first ! If a foreigner, 
unacquainted with our literature, were to open the pages 
of <* The Quarterly," he would seek in vain for a single 
one of those names which now are in every one's mouth ; 
he would know nothing whatsoeter of one of those au- 
thors whose words are now deeply sinking into the heart 
of the age; he would open upon « Croker's Bosweli " as 
the Great Book of the Times; and the shrinking Muses 
of England would seem absorbed in the recent per- 
formance of Miss Fanny Kemble. One of the grossest 
pieces of critical ignorance ever committed, occurred 
some three numbers since: in the review of Moore's 
"Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald," is this passage: — 
" Johnson said that he delighted in that intellectual che- 
mistry which can separate good qualities from evil in 
the same person." Johnson never said any such thing; 
it was Bosweli who made the remark. Now a mere 
misquotation is no ofience, but a misquotation which 
proves the most thorough ignorance of the character of 
one of the most canvassed personages in history, shows 
the writer as a man wanting in all the fine susceptibili- 
ties that make the critic. It is not because Johnson did 
not utter the above sentence that I blame the reviewer, 
I blame him because Johnson could not have uttered it. 
A mistake is nothing, but to mistake Bosweli for John-* 
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son is Pelion upon Ossa! In fact, the caligi'tioos air or 
Albemarle street begins now to wrap <*The Quarterly" 
as with a shade; it smells of jobs; the noble spirit (for it 
ought to be a noble spirit that produced Adam Blair) is 
invisible; and while the politics smack of the placeman, 
the literature is graveolenft of the bookseller. 

While beneath party spirit, and party puflSng, and 
piarty snfeering, in the two Quarterlies, the genius of 
true criticism was slawly evaporating, "Blackwood's 
Magazine " seized the languid spectre, and very nearly 
cudgelled it at once out of bodily existence. The idea 
of the new advetiturers doubtless was to set up a maga- 
zine that should sell, and in order to obtain a sale, those 
bad passions in human nature Which adore malice and 
garbage on personalities, were to be addressed. Abcord- 
ingly Criticism put on^the bully and stalked forth akimbo, 
like the Captain fierce of a< bi*othel; it called names, 
blustered, and blackguarded : when it talked of an au- 
thor, it informed you that he was "pimpled," and never 
ridiculed his writings /without abusing his face. These 
miserable Bobadilia imposed on the popular taste; and 
thus the generous, the pure, the beautiful susceptibilities 
to merit — ^the deep and passionate si^ience, which masters 
human nature befdre k" dictates what is natural, gave way 
to a conventional Billingsgate in language, and in matter 
a moral pandering to?the basest vulgarities of the herd. 
Of late, however^ " Blackwood's Magazine " has cast ofiF 
these impurities; and among the finest criticisms of mo- 
dern times, we may mention the review of Coleridge's 
<' Wallanstein " and, Sotheby's " Homer." 

For my part, I please myself sometimes with drawiiig 
the ideal picture of a good critic, as Bolingbroke drew 
that of a patriot king* What a crowd of accomplish- 
ments, not easily seen by the superficial, belong to that 
character! Literature and morality are so entwined that 
you rarely find the real critic unless he is also the mond- 
ist The Union is almost necessary. In Quinctilian how 
beautifully the deduction closes the dogma! and even in 
Johnson the habit of moralizing gives dignity to his cri- 
ticism. In both sciences the study of mankind, of the 
metaphysical nature within us, alone insures a sound 
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judgment: in both, without a delicate yet profound per- 
ception of the harmonious, the beautiful, the august, no 
commanding exceljency is obtained. The goodness of a 
man and the goodness of a book are not such different 
qualities as people suppose. A person, however, may 
be, though he is not often, a good moralist without being 
a good man ; to preach and practise are faculties not in- 
separable. But I doubt if a man can be a great critic 
who has not, at least, the elementary qualities of a good 
man. 1 consider that he must keep the intellectual sight 
clear from envy, and malice, and personal dislikes. He 
must examine the work above and remote from all the 
petty considerations that attach to the man. He must 
be on the alert for genius, ready to encourage even a 
rival to himself. Where this largeness of mind is not 
visible, there is always something petty and crippled in 
the mind of the professional critic. He may make one 
great criticism, but he cannot criticise with greatness 
habitually. Perhaps he reviews some dead authoi^— for 
the dead interfere not with the living; or he wastes a 
world of generosity, like Southey, in praising some 
rhymester of the pantry, who is little enough while he 
attracts honour to the praiser to plunge into forgetful- 
ness the praise. The good critic — that rare ideal, must 
have in him courage to blame boldly, magnanimity to 
eschew envy, benevolence to search for obscure merit 
He must have genius to appreciate, and learning to com- 
pare: he must have an eye for beauty, an ear for music, 
a heart for feeling, a mind for reason. " We are con- 
scious of excellence,^' says some author, " in proportion 
to the excellence within ourselves.'' No man less than 
Goethe could have penetrated, as Goethe has done in the 
*< Wilhelm Meister," into the divine mystery of " Ham- 
let." To learn the nature, whether of the herb beneath 
us, or the stars above, a man can be no ordinary genius: 
he is a Linnaeus or a Newton. ' 

A. 



DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUTHORS 

AND THE 

IMPIUSSSION CONVEYED OF THEM BY THEIR WORKS, 



IThis is one of those subtle attd delicate subjects which 
Laterary Philosophers have not taken the trouble to dis^ 
cuss: it is one which is linked with two popular errors. 
The first error is in the assertion that all Authors are 
different from the idea of them their writings tend to 
«onyey; and the secon.d error is in the expectation that 
Nevertheless all Author* ought to be exactly what their 
readers choose to imagifte them. The world does thus, 
in regard to Authors, as it does in other matters — ex- 
presses its opinions in order to contrast its expectations. 
But if an Author disappoint the herd of spectators, it 
does not follow that it is his fault The mass of men are 
disappointed with the Elgin Marbles. Why ? Because 
they are Uke life — because they are natural. Their dis- 
appointment in being brought into contact with a man 
of genius k of the same sort. He is too natural for them, 
— ^they expected to see his style in his clothes. Mankind 
love to be cheated: this rule has been the foundation of 
ail Governments hitherto. Thus the men of genius who 
have not disappointed the world in their externals, and 
in what I shall term the management of self have al- 
ways played a part, — they have kept alive the vulgar 
wonder by tricks suited to the vulgar understanding, — 
they have measured out their conduct by device and 
artifice, — aad have walked the paths of life in the gar- 
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taents of the stage. Thus did Pythagoras and Diogenes, 
— thus did Napoleon and Louis XIV. (the last of whom 
was a man of genius if only from the delicate beauty of 
his compliments,) — thus did Bolingbroke and Chatham, 
(who nev^r spoke except in his best wig, as being the 
more imposing,) — and above all Englishmen, thus did 
Lord Byron. These last three are men eminently inte- 
resting to the vulgar, not so much from their genius as 
their charlatanerie. It requires a more muscular mind 
than ordinary to recover the shock of finding a ^*eat 
man simple. There are some wise lines in the Corsair, 
the pieculiar merit of which I never recollect that any of 
the million critics of that Poem discovered:—^ 

'* He bounds — he flie», until hts footsteps reach 
The spot where ends the cliff, begins the beach, 
There checks his speed ; but pauses, less to breatW 
The breezy freshness of the deep beneath, 
Than there his wonted statelier step renew, 
Jfor rushf disturbed hy haste, to vulgar view ; 
For well had Conrad learned to curb the crowd 
By arts that veil and oft preserve the proud : 
tiis was the lofty port, the dist&ht mien 
That seems to shun the sight, and awes if seen ; 
The solemn aspect and the high-born eye. 
That checks low mirth, but lacks not courtesy." 

In these lines — shrewd and worldly to the very mar* 
Tovf of them — ^are depicted th0 tricks which Priests and 
Chiefs have ever been taught to play, but which Literary 
Men (Priests and Chiefs of a different order) have not 
learned at the court or in the temple to perform. Hence 
their simplicity,— *=hence the yttlgar disappointment No 
man was disappointed with George the IV.,* but many 
were with Walter Scott; none with Charles X. — many 
with Paul Courief ; none with the late Archbiiihop of 
Canterbury — many with WoiNj^worth; none With Ed- 
ward Irving — many with the Author of Undine, the 
Wilder romance writer of the two. Massillpn preserved 

* George iV . was the iiicamatioQ of true yvlgarity ; a mi^ure of 
the butler and the bully; but he was incomparable in a Frocession-— 
be beat the Beef-eaters hollow. To bim might indeed hav6 been ap- 
plied the Latin distich made oil Piqs VII.,— equally vain of his wi£f 
todliifl leg:*^ 

<f Aspice^ Roma Plum, Pius baud est, aspice mimum, 
LuxunantB coma, luxuriante pede.'* 
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in the court the impression he had made in the pulpit.' 
he dressed alike his melodious style and his handsome 
person to the best advantage. Massillon was a gpod 
man, but he was a quack; it was his vocation. 

This, then, is the diflference between the great men of 
letters and the great men of courts: the former generally 
disappoint the vulgar— the latter not; because the one 
are bred up in the arts that hide defects and dazzle the 
herd, and the other know nothing but knowledge,, and 
are skilled in no arts save those of composition. It fol- 
lows, then, that the feeling of disappointment is usually 
a sign of a weak mind in him who experiences it, — a 
foolish, apprentice-sort of disposition, that judges of every 
thing great by the criterion of a puppet-show, and expects 
as much out of the common way in a celebrated Author 
as in the Lord Mayor^s coach. I hear, therefore, thie 
common cry, that a great man does not answer expecta- 
tion, with a certain distrustful scorn of the persons who 
utter it What right have they to judge of the matter 
at all? Send them to see Gog and Magog; they will 
not be disappointed with that sight Is it not, in fact, 
a great presumptipn in the petty herd of idlers to express 
an opinion of the man, when they can scarcel}^ do so of 
his works, which are but a part of him ? Men who know 
not, nor could have known, a line in the Principia, thought 
themselves perfectly at liberty to say that Sir Isaac New- 
ton was quite a different man from what might have been 
expected. There is scarcely a ^od critic of books born 
in an age, and yet every fool thinks himself justified in 
criticizing persons. "There are some people," said 
Necker, in one of his fragments, " who talk of our Pas- 
cal—our Corneille. I am thunderstruck at their famili- 
arity!" 

In real truth, I believe that there is much less differ- 
ence between tiie author and his works than is currently 
supposed: it is usually in Hi'^ physical appearance of 
the writer,— his manners — ^his habits — ^his exterior, — ^that 
he falls short of the ideal a reasonable man forms of him 
— ^rarely in his mind. A man is usually, I suspect, but a 
Second-rate genius who does not feel that genius immea-* 
surably above his works,-— who does not feel within him an 
inexhaustible affluence of thoughts-^feelings— inventions 
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mi-whifeh he shall never have leisure to imbody in print 
He will die, and leave only a thousandth part of his 
wealth to Posterity, which is his Heir. I believe this 
to be true even of persons, like La Fontaine, who Succeed 
only in a particular line; men seemingly of one idea 
shining through an atmosphere of simplicity — the Mono- 
maniacs of Genius. But it is doubly true of the mass of 
great Authors, who are mostly various, Accomplished, and 
all-attempting: such men never can perfect their own 
numberless conceptions. 

It is then, in the physical or conventual, not the mental 
qualities, that an Author usually falls short of our ideal : 
this is a point well worthy to be fixed in the recollection. 
Anyof my readers who have studied the biography of men 
of letters will allow my assertion is borne out by facts; 
and, at this moment, I am quite sure that numbers, even 
of both sexes, have lost a portion of interest for the genius 
of Byron on reading in "Lady Blessington's Journal'' 
that he wore a nankeen jacket and green spectacles. Of 
such a nature are such disappointments. No ! in the 
mind of a man there is always a resemblance to his works. 
His heroes may not be like himself, but they are like 
certain qualities, which, having long pictured to himself^ 
may be said to belong to him. The sentiments he utters 
are his at the moment ;---if you find them predominate in 
all his works, they predominate in his mind : if they are 
advanced in one, but contradicted in another, they still 
resemble their Author, and betray the Want of depth or 
of resolution in his mind. His \^orks alone make not 
up a man's character, but they are the index to that living 
book. 

Every one knows how well Voltaire refuted the asser*^ 
tion of J. Baptiste Rousseau that goodness and talent must 
exist together. The learned Strabo, holding the satoie 
terror as Baptiste Rousseau, says (lib. i.) that there cannot 
be "a good poet who is not first a good man." This is 
a paradox, and yet it is not far from the truth: a good 
poet may not be a good maii, but he must have certain 
good dispositions. Above all, that disposition which 
.l^mpathizes with noble sentiments — ^with lofty actioni 
k^with the Beauty of the Mind as of the Eartii. This 

VOL. 1L«*-11 
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may not. suffice to make him a good man — ^its influence 
may be counteracted a hundred ways in life, but it is not 
counteracted in his compositions. There the better por- 
tion of his Intellect wakes — there he gives vent to en- 
tliusiasm^and enthusiasm to generous and warm emotions. 
Sterne may have been harsh to his wife, but his heart 
was tender at the moment he wrote of Maria. Harsh- 
ness of conduct is not a contradiction of extreme suscep- 
tibility to sentiment in writing. The latter may be 
perfectly sincere, as the former may be perfectly in- 
defensible; in fact, the one may be a consequence, not 
a contradiction of the other. The craving after the 
Ideal, which belongs to Sentiment, makes its posses- 
sor discontented with the mortals around him, and the 
very over-fineness of nerve that quickens his feelings 
sharpens also his irritability. For my own part, so far 
from being surprised to hear that Sterne was a peevish 
and angry man, I should have presumed it at once from 
the over-wrought fibre of his graver compositions. This 
contrast between softness in emotion, and callousness in 
conduct, is not peculiar to Poets. Nero was womanishly 
a£fected by the harp; and we are told in Plutarch, that 
Alexander Pheraeus, who was one of the sternest of 
Tyrants, shed a torrent of tears upon the acting of a play. 
So that he who had furnished the most matter for tra- 
gedies was most aflFected by the pathos of a tragedy ! 

But who shall say that the feelings which produce^ 
such emotions even in such men were not laudable and 
good? Who that has stood in the dark caverns of the 
Human Heart, shall dare to scoff at the contrast of act 
and sentiment, instead of lamenting it? Such men are 
the Shallows of Wit — the Cannings of Morality — their 
very cleverness proves their superficiality.* There are 
various dark feelings within us which do not destroy^ but 
which, when roused, overwhelm for the time the feelings 
which are good — to which, occupied in literature, or in 
purely mental emotions, we are sensible alone, and unal- 

* Canning, from the slenderness of his mind, was as ill-judged in 
his poor jokes as if his heart had been malicious, which it was not 
The terrible levity of Voltaire would not have dared the jokes on dis- 
ease—would not have ventured on the •* revered and ruptured Ogden," 
which the wonderfully small genius of Canning c«uld not even per* 
ceive to be ill-natured. 
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loyed. Of our evil feelings, there is one in especial which 
IS the usual characteristic of morbid literary men, though, 
hitherto, it has escaped notice as such, and which, I sus- 
pect, is the cause of many of the worst faults to be 
found both in the Author and the Tyrant: this feeling is 
Suspicion; and I think I am justified in calling it the 
characteristic of morbid literary men. Their quick sus- 
ceptibilities make them over-sensible of injury, — they 
exaggerate the enmities they have awakened — the slan- 
ders they have incurred. They are ever fearful of a trap : 
nor this in literature alone. Knowing that they are not 
adepts in the world^s common business, they aje perpe- 
tually-afraid of bting taken in; and, feeling their various 
peculiarities, they are often equally afraid of being ridi- 
euled. Thus Suspicion, in all ways and all shapes besets 
them : this makes them now afraid to be generous, and 
BOW to be kind; and acting upon a soil that easily re- 
ceives, but rarely loses an impression — that melancholy 
vice soon obdurates and encrusts the whole conduct of 
the acting man. But in literary composition it sleeps. 
The thinking man then hath no enemy at his desk, — no 
hungry trader at his elbow — no grinning spy on his un- 
couth gestures. His soul ,is young again — he is what he 
imbodies, — and the feelings checked in the real world, 
receive a double vent in the imaginary. It was the Good 
Natural, to borrow a phrase from the French, that spoke 
in the erring Rousseau, when he dwelt on the loveliness of 
Virtue. It was the Good Natural that stirred in the mind 
of Alexander Pheraeus when he wept at the mimic sor- 
rows subjected to his gaze. When the time for action 
and for the real world arrived to either, it roused other 
passions, and Suspicion made the Author no less a wretch 
than it made the Tyrant 

Thus the tenderest sentiments may be accompanied 
with cruel actions, and yet the solution of the enigma be 
easy to the inquirer; and thus, though the life of an 
Author does not correspond with his works, his nature 
may. 

But thi« view is the most partial of all, — and I have, * 
therefore, considered it the first How few instances 
there are, after ally of §ven that seeming discrepitude, 
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which I have just touched upon, between the Author** 
conduct and his books; in most they chime together— p- 
and all the notes from the mighty instrument are in con- 
cord ! Look at the life of Schiller, how completely his 
Works assimilate with his restless, questioning, and 
daring genius: the animation of Fiesco — the solemnity of 
Wallenstein-rrare alike emblematic of his character. His 
sentiments are the echo to his life. Walter Scott and 
Cobbett — what a coatrast! Could Cobbett's life have 
been that of Scott — or Scott's character that of Cobbett ? 
You may read the character of the Authors in their seve^ 
ral Works, as if the works were meant to be autobiogra- 
phies. Who would not know that the Author of " The 
Lady of the Lake,*' and « Ivanhoe,'' was brave, gentle, 
honourable, accomplished, and a lover of all things ap^ 
pertaining to the past? Who does not feel, without 
having seen him, that all accounts of the I^rd of Abbots^ 
ford harmonize exactly with his Works ? The News- 

{lapers circulate an anecdote that, in travelling through 
taly, he cared not to see the classical remains of Rome, 
the Colisseum, or the Aventine; but that every old feudal 
monument of Tower or Convent arrested his charmed 
attention. We feel the anecdote in keying with the 
Works of the man, — and what is illustrative of his cha- 
racter instantly reminds you of his Books. In Cobbett 
—the bold, arrogant, coarse, inconsistent, quarrelsome 
man, often kindly, often malignant, always powerful — a» 
thoroughly national as Scott himself — ^is stamped like a 
portrait on the Register. The page is as a looking-elass 
to the writer ! Warburton ! — what an illustration of the 
proud and bitter Bishop, in his proud and bitter Books ! 
Sir Philip Sidney* is the Arcadia put into action; — the 
wise and benevolent Fenelon; — the sententious and fiery 
Corneille; — the dreaming and scarce intelligible Shelley; 
— the pompous vigour of Johnson, with his prejudice 
and his sense — ^his jealousies and his charity-^his ha« 
bitual magniloquence in nothings — and his gloomy inde* 
pendence of mind, yet low-born veneration for rank;— 
V^ohnson is no less visible in the Rambler, the Rasselas, 

* '< Poetry pat into action *' is the fine saying of Campbell in respect 
^ Si^ey's life ;--true, but th,e ^txj of w A»i:ca4vBu 
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ttie Lives of the Poets, the Taxation no Tyranny, than 
in his large chair at Mrs. Thrale's — his lonely chamber 
in the dark court out of Fleet-street — or his leonine un- 
bendings with the canicular soul of Boswell. How in 
the playfulness and the depth — the eccentricity and the 
solid sense — the ubiquitous sympathy with the larger 
mass of men — the absence of almost all sympathy with 
their smaller knots and closer ties, — how in those fea- 
tures, which characterize the pages of Bentham, you be- 
hold the wise, singular, benevolent, and passionless old , 
man ! I might go on enumerating these instances for 
ever: — Dante, Petrarch, Voltaire, rush on my memory 
as I write, — but to name them is enough to remind the 
reader that if he would learn their characters he has only 
to read their works. I have been much pleased in 
tracing the life of Paul Louis Courier, the most brilliant, 
though certainly not the profoundest, political writer 
France ever possessed — to see how singularly it is in 
keeping with the character of his writings. Talking the 
other day at Paris, with some of his friends, they ex- 
pressed themselves astonished at my accurate notions of 
his character — ^* You must have known him," they said. 
<<No; — but I know his works." When he was in the 
army in Italy, he did not distinguish himself by bravery 
in his profession of Soldier, but by bravery in his pur- 
suits as an Antiquarian ! perfectly careless of danger, he 
pursued his own independent line of occupation — sym- 
pathizing with none of the objects of others — ^untouched 
by the vulgar ambition — wandering alone over the re- 
mains of old — falling a hundred times into the hands of 
the brigands^ and a hundred times extricating himself 
by his address, and continuing the same pursuits with the 
same nonchalance. In all this you see the identical cha- 
racter which, in his writings, views with a gay contempt 
the ambition and schemes of others — which sneers alike 
at the Bourbon and the Bonaparte — which, careless of 
subordination, rather than braving persecution, pursues 
with a gallant indifference its own singular and indepen- 
dent career. 

A critic, commenting on writings that have acquired 
some popularity, observed, that they contained two views 

11* 
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of life contradictory of each other, — the one inclining to 
the Ideal and Lofty — ^the other to the Worldly and Cy^ 
nical. The critic remarked, that ^ this might arise from 
the Author having two separate characters, — a circuiii:» 
stance less uncommon than the world supposed.'^ Ther& 
is great depth in the critic's observation. An Author 
usually has two characters, — ^the one belonging to his 
Imagination — the other to his Experience. From the one 
come all his higher imbodyings: by the help of the one 
he elevates — he refines; — from the other come his be- 
ings of " the earth, earthy,'* and his aphorisms of worldly 
caution. From the one broke — bright yet scarce difr* 
tinct — ^the Rebecca of Ivanhoe, — from the other rose out^ 
shrewd and selfish, the Andrew Fairservice of Rob Roy. 
The original of the first need never to have existed— *her 
elements belonged to the ideal; but the latter was purely 
the creature of Experience, and either copied from one, 
or moulded unconsciously from several, of the actual 
denizens of the living world. In Shakspeare the same 
doubleness of . character is remarkably visible. The 
loftiest Ideal is perpetually linked with the most exact 
copy of the commoners of life. Shakspeare had never 
seen Miranda — but he had drank his glass with honest 
Stephano. Each character imbodies a separate view of 
life — the one (to return to my proposition) the offspring 
of Imagination, the other of Experience. This complexi- 
ty of character — which has often puzzled the inquirer — 
may I think thus be easily explained — and the seeming 
contradiction of the tendency of the worit traced home 
to the conftioting principles in the breast of the Writer. 
The Diore an imaginative man sees of the world, the 
more likely to be prominent is the distinction I have 
9K>ted. 

I cannot leave this subject — though the following re- 
inai*k is an episode from the inquiry indicated by my title 
— ^without observing that the characters drawn by Expe- 
rience — usually the worldly, the plain, and the humorouft 
•*— stand necessarily out from the canvass in broader and 
more startling colours, than those created by the Imagi'^ 
nation. Hence superficial critics have often considered 
Ihft humorous and coarse characters of an author as bi» 
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best^^forgetful that the very indistinctness of his ideal 
characters is not only inseparable from the nature of purely- 
imaginary creations, but a proof of the exaltation and in^ 
tenseness of the imaginative power. The most shadowy 
and mist-like of all Scott's heroes is the Master of Ra- 
yenswoody and yet it is perhaps the highest character 
in execution as well as thought Those strong colours 
and massive outlines, which strike the vulgar gaze as 
belonging to the best pictures, belong rather to the lower 
Schools of Art Let us take a work — the greatest the 
world possesses in those Schools, and in which the fleshi- 
and-blood vitality of the characters is especially marked 
— I mean, Tom Jones— and compare it with Hamlet 
The chief characters in Tom Jones are all plain, visible, 
eating, drinking, and walking beings; those in Hamlet 
are shadowy, solemn, and mysterious — ^we do not associ* 
ate them with the ordinary wants and avocations of Elarth 
'— they are 

" Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight, 
Like the figures in arras that gloomily glare, 
Stirred by the breath of the midnight air." 

But who shall say that the characters in Tom Jones are 
better drawn than those in Hamlet — or that there is 
greater skill necessary in the highest walk of the Actual 
School, than in that of the Imaginative ? — Yet there are 
some persons who, secretly in their hearts, want Hamlet 
to be as large in the calves as Tom Jones ! These are 
they who blame Lara for being indistinct^— that very 
indistinctness shedding over the poem the sole interest 
it was capable of receiving. With such critics, Maritorne» 
is a more masterly creation than Undine. 

We may observe in Humorous Authors that the faults 
they chiefly ridicule have often a likeness in themselves. 
Cervantes had much of the knight-errant in him; — Sir 
George Etherege was unconsciously the Fopling Flutter 
of his own satire; — Goldsmith was the same hero on 
chambermaids, and coward to ladies, that he has immor«^ 
talized in his charming comedy; — and the antiquarian 
frivolities of Jonathan Oldbuck had their resemblance in 
Joaathan Qldbuck's creator. The pleasure or the paia 
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we derive from our own foibles makes enough of our na* 
ture to come off somewhere or other in the impression 
we stamp of ourselves on Books. 

There is — as I think it has been somewhere remarked 
by a French writer — there is that in our character which 
never can be seen except in our writings. Yes, all that 
we have formed from the Ideal — all our noble aspirings — 
our haunting visions — pur dreams of virtue,-— all the 
eelata Venus which dwells in the lonely Ida of the heart 
«i — ^who could pour forth these delicate mysteries to gross 
and palpable hearers, — who could utterly unveil to an 
actual and indifferent spectator the cherished and revered 
images of yeari*— dim regrets and vague hopes ? 

In fact, if you told your best friend half what you put 
upon paper, he would yawn in your face, or he would 
think you a fool. Would it have been possible for Rous- 
seau to have gravely communicated to a living being the 
tearful egotisms of his Reveries^? — could Shakspeare have 
turned his sonnets into an oration ? — should we have any 
notion of the youthful character of Milton — its lustrous 
but crystallized purity — ^if the Comus had been unwritten? 
Authors are the only men we ever really do know, — ^the 
rest of mankind die with only the surface of their cha- 
racter understood. True, as I have before said, even in 
an Author,.if of large and fertile mind, much of his most 
sacred self is never to be revealed, — but still we know 
what species of ore the mine would have produced, 
though we may not have exhausted its treasure. 

Thus, then, to sum up what I have said, so far from 
thefe being truth in the vulgar notion, that the character 
of Authors is belied in their works — their works are, to 
a diligent inquirer, their clearest and fullest illustration 
—an appendix to their biography far more valuable and 
explanatory than the text itself. From this fact we may 

{'udge of the beauty and grandeur of the materials of the 
luman mind, although those materials are so often per- 
verted, and tJieir harmony so fearfully marred. It also 
appears that— despite the real likeness between the book 
and the man — ^the vulgar will not fail to be disappointed, 
because they look to externals; — and the man composed 
not the book with his face nor his dress^ nor his manners 
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«— but with his mind. Hence, then, to proclaim yourself 
disappointed with the Author is usually to condemn your 
own accuracy of judgment, and your own secret craving 
after pantomimic effect. Moreover, it would appear, on 
looking over these remarks, that there often are two 
characters to an Author, — the one essentially drawn from 
the Poetry of life — the other from its Experience; and 
that hence are to be explained many seeming contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in his works. Lastly, that so 
far from the book belying the author, unless he had writ- 
ten that book, you — (no, even if you are his nearest re- 
lation, his dearest connexion, — his wife, — his mother)— 
would never have known the character of his mind. 

' Hffi pulcherlmaB effigies et mansurie.' 

All biography proves th^s remarkable fact ! Who so 
astonished as a man's relations when he has exhibited his 
genius, which is the soul and core of his character? Had 
Alfieri or Rousseau died at thirty, what would all who 
had known either have told us of them ? Would they 
have given us any, the faintest, notion of their characters ? 
None. A man's mind is betrayed by his talents as much 
as his virtues. A counsellor of a provincial parliament 
had a brother a mathematician — " How unworthy in my 
brother," — cried the counsellor, — ^^ the brother of a coun- 
sellor of the parliament in Bretagne, to sink into a ma- 
thematician!" That mathematician was Descartes! What 
should we know of the character of Descartes, supposing 
him to have renounced his science, and his bi'other (who 
might fairly be supposed to know his life and character 
better than any one else) have written his biography ? — 
A reflection that may teach us how biography in general 
ought to be estimated. A. 



PROPOSALS 



LITERARY UNION 



In a former Number, we intimated a design of laying 
before the public, at our earliest leisure, a Scheme for 
consolidating one of the most mighty and gigantic 
powers that Knowledge could possibly bring to bear 
against the abuses of the World. There are two anoma- 
lies in the universal system of Society : first, that the 
producers of wealth, who, in one simple phrase, are the 
men who work, should individually be so poor; second- 
ly, that the dispensers of power, who, in one simple 
phrase, are the men who write, should personally be so 
powerless. A remedy against the first anomaly has been 
discovered long since in Co-operation. If all the Ope- 
ratives of England would unite in one body, supply each 
other, and support each other, the Revolution of the Peo- 
ple would be accomplished at once. Wealth would be 
immediately at the command of those who produce it: 
all Qther classes of men would be obliged to make terms 
with the productive. Against the universal operation of 
this vast and magnificent theory, there are many stub- 
born practical obstacles; the chief are in the ignorance of 
the mass of men who should be united. Where there is 
ignorance, there cannot be union to any considerable ex- 
tent, because there cannot be instantaneous communica- 
tion. 

The cure devised for the first anomaly, we now pro- 
pose for the second, namely, Co-operaHon. Obstacles 
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to it there are, no doubt — so there were to the formation 
of Religious Communities, to Municipal Institutions — to 
the stupendous scheme of Loyola, even to the incorpo- 
ration of the harmless fraternity of Freemasons. Obsta- 
cles there are, no doubt, but not the greatest of all — Ig- 
norance. The> Persons to be united are possessed at 
once of communication — they are the masters of the 
Press. The reflection of an instant opens a|^ immense 
field to our survey. Unite the chief body 7f literary 
men in one brotherhood — bind them to the same object 
— swear them to the same cause, and what enemy could 
stand against them ? It would be to our time what Print- 
ing was to the Past — it would accomplish the objects of 
the Press — it would be a second Press. If Union makes 
even a handful of common men so powerful, what would 
it eflect in the power of the ablest men in the state ? the 
inventors of codes and systems, the parents of all legisla- 
tion — ^the dispensers of aJl knowledge — the creators of all 
opinion, which is power itself? The idea is so mighty, 
that no declamation can fill out its proportions, ^ever 
since the world began would there have been such an 
epoch as its first practical realization. 

It is obvious that to this, as to all institutions, there 
must be certain first principles — certain regulations, to 
which all must subscribe. We would propose, therefore, 
that there must be a code of political doctrines to which 
all should concur: the Abolition of all Taxes on Know-* 
ledge, the necessity of Universal Education, are the first 
articles of the creed. All Governments to be opposed 
to the utmost who are hostile to, nay, who trifle with, 
these principles. A council should be s§lected from the 
whole body, to propose and legalize other objects — when 
carried in the Council to become the law to the whole 
body. Thus the Council will, at the opening of every 
year, declare what measures are to be proposed — what 
principles promulgated — what ministers to be supported 
oti condemned. This Council to be balloted for every 
year; the smallest number possible for fair deliberation 
to be chosen, so as to exclude oratory, which is the bane 
of wisdom. A deliberative assembly can scarcely be toa 
limited in number. 
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All men who have written a work above ten pages-s- 
ail men connected by literature with any newspaper oi* 
other periodical — are to be eligible — none others. This 
will induce able men to write. Fools in the body there will 
be; but no man connected with the press is despicable. 
Each member to subscribe yearly-^K)r, as more conve- 
nient for the poorest, weekly — »a certain sum, according 
to his mefl^s, for the expenses of the Society: these will 
consist, pnncipally, of support to any member of the In- 
stitution who may be in distressed circumstances. All 
persons prosecuted, while the laws against knowledge 
continue, for printing, publishing, or selling* books — oo 
matter of what nature — ^to be assisted in their fines, or 
during their imprisonment, by the funds of the Society. 
An especial Committee, established for the administra- 
tion of the said funds. Branch Committees, in all parts 
of the kingdom, to be established at the discretion, and 
under the directions, of the Council. A Literary Com- 
tnittee to be appointed for the publication of such works 
(whether anonymous or avowed — whether appearing 
singly or in the form of periodicals) which it may be ex- 
pedient for the Society to put forth. Motto of the Soci- 
ety—" The People.^' The profits of these works, not 
likely to be inconsiderable, to be shared between the Au* 
thot^ and the Treasury of the Society; or the Authors 
^if they prefer it) to receive any remuneration agreed 
for by the Committee, and the profits of the speculation, 
as in the case of individual trade, appropriated to the 
common stock. 

It may be said that many eminent literary men, not 
pi*ofessing the politics that advocate the popular interest, 
would be excluded from the Society. Doubtless; but 
those whom the Institution must incorporate, would^ 
sooner or later, constitute the majority. No institutions 
can do more than embrace a majority, and all institutions 
must have laws which the whole of the community 
would be unwilling to adopt. Meanwhile, the Soei^y 
would be an active and united force — its enemies an inert 
and scattered one. 

There are two great feelings in literary men as a body.* 
the one is their jealousies of each oth^ — the other their 
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want of sympathy with the active objects of the mass of 
the people. They live toQ much in their narrow circle 
— they map out the world like the Chinese — ^their moral 
China forms the circle of their own little territory, in- 
scribed in a square — and the rest of the Universe is 
banished to the four petty corners left unenclosed. The 
Union we speak of would go far towards removing these 
faults. They might still exist, but would btf^o longer 
characteristics ; for, in regard to the want of sympathy, 
the very object of the Union would be to blend its mem- 
bers with all political changes and actual events; and, in 
regard to the jealousy, it may be noted that it is a passion 
rarely found among corporate bodies united against an 
enemy. Whigs are seldom jealous of each other, nor 
Tories either — Churchmen are not characterized by jea- 
lousy. A common interest is a mighty smoother of in- 
dividual rivalries or dislikes. Our Institution would 
bring its members together suflBcient to give the tie of 
fellowship, but not so closely or so constantly as to occa- 
sion that angry friction which takes place between minds 
that are brought into contact without having many points 
fitting into each other. 

The system of relief which would be incorporated 
wiUi the system of union, would operate kindly upon 
the general dispositions of those who give and those who 
receive. . Unlike private charity, it would neither flatter 
the vanity of the one party, nor gall the independence of 
the other. It would be at once a fraternity of benevolence> 
and a league of power. 

By degrees, the current knowledge of literary men 
would thus be turned into actual use, and, the object 
being to enlighten the people, would flow constantly and 
readily into the widest channels. Thus the men of 
thought would gradually influence the men of action: 
that great principle which a Greek philosopher declared, 
if practicable, would realize perfect government * 

• To prevent the danger of selfish interests mixing too 
largely (mix to a certain degree they must in all human 
immunities) with the aims of the Society, a prudent 
degree of openness ^ust be given to the resolves and 
meetings of the Council. Openness is the corrector of 
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selfish interests, as air purifies the damps that settle in 
caves and hollows. 

As the Society gained strength in England, it would 
establish corresponding bodies over the whole of Europe 
— of the world. It may be easy to see then how vain 
would be Holy Alliances and secret Diets. Were such 
a universal combination of the creators of opinion esta- 
blished n(M|, could a handful of petty Princes make war 
against th^Press in Germany? No. All the pens in 
Europe would soon put down all the swords of Kings and 
Field Marshals. 

Thus, briefly and concisely, have we endeavoured to 
chalk out the outline of a scheme which, if realized, would 
create the mightiest confederation ever formed. We 
may be told that confederations are dangerous. Assured- 
ly, the confederations of Princes to put down knowledge 
are dangerous; but the confederation of subjects to diffuse 
knowledge? — ^No. The object would prevent the dan- 
ger of the means — the knowledge the Society would 
diffuse would not allow the people to suffer any dictation 
but that for their own good. The moment the Institu- 
tion became dangerous to the people (that is an Institu- 
tion seeking to divorce its own interest from the interest 
of the majority) it would fall — its only power would be 
derived from the blessings it effected. As Trajan gave 
a sword to one of his own subjects, saying — "Draw this 
for me if I govern rightly, if not, against me,'' — it would, 
in every book it put forth — every advance in knowledge 
that it made — give a weapon to the people which would 
protect it only while serving the people, and be turned 
against it the moment it became unfaithful to the trust 
On such principles, confederations are not dangerous, 
except to bad governments. 

That this scheme would be very much ridiculed at first 
is quite obvious; but, if once established, wl\iclr ridicule 
•would be most effective — that of the clever men or the 
dunces? It would require a hardy enthusiasm, and an 
ample leisure in its first founders. With these qualities in 
its members, it would soon triumph. Engaged as we our* 
selves are, deeply and constantly, with a thousand daily 
objects, we have not the last requisite of leisure; and, 
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hackneyed as we are in many disappointments, we have 
not perhaps (we frankly confess it — to a sufficient degree) 
the first requisite of enthusiasm. We can do no more 
than chalk out the original design — vague and loose as 
all outlines are — and subscribe our mite to its continu* 
ance, if it be ever seriously set on foot When we say 
if, we own that to us*, sooner or later, that supposition 
seems certain of realization. The more it is considered, 
the more practicable it will be found. Sch^lnes once in 
print, never fail of finding speculators in action. Men, 
hereafter, will be sanguine enough to attempt what we 
have thus indicated — theirs be the honour of the execu- 
tion — may they give us that of its conception! A. 



LITERATURE 
CONSIDERED AS A PROFESSION. 



A DISPUTE has of late arisen and been kept up by 
clivers periodical journals respecting literary men, and 
literature considered as a profession, and, however lightly 
treated, the importance of the subject has been felt even 
amidst the more absorbing interests and questions of the 
time. It arose, as most of our readers are aware, from 
the circumstance of the pensions of lOOL per annum 
each being withdrawn from ten Associates of the Royal 
Society of Literature. When the public knew, that in 
the huge sum total of the Pension List, these poor 1000/. 
formed almost the only pittance granted to letters, it felt 
that the pruning knife of economy might as well have 
been employed upon other branches. For our part we 
abstain from, even the shadow of censure. Charity we 
consider as little amenable to the rule of criticism. And 
glad as we might be to see those pensions granted by the 
country to the invalided veterans of literature, we can 
by no means acknowledge either the justice or the 
honour of placing them in the dependence of the Privy 
Purse. Nor, when the Monarch is compelled to revise 
the items of his expenditure, are we surprised to find 
him make the rule of his retrenchment, not the wants or 
general merits of parties, but rather their relations and 
services towards him and towards the Royal o$ce. In 
this respect, however more deserving must appear the 
claims of a Roscoe or a Coleridge in the esteem of the 
public than ex-ohamberlains and ex^^nvoys, nevertheless 
in the Royal eye the latter are servants entitled to their 
superannuation allowance. The former have served but' 
the public. Let the public look to them. And if here 
any reader have felt a qualm or experienced pain on 
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learning the destitute condition of the national poet or 
historian, let the sting of remorse and shame not be 
turned againstthe Monarch, but be allowed to penetrate 
where it ought — home, to the breast of each. 

Some wielders of the pen, however, assert that there 
is call for neither shame nor pity; that writers are like 
other operatives, earners, and that the poor-house is there 
for both. Others not quite so savage or so paradoxical, 
recognise the difference betwixt intellectual and bodily 
labour. These argue, however, there is the lawyer, the 
mediciner, the man of whatever profession you please. 
See, he can earn, and is contented. He does not ask for 
pensions. "No doubt,'* answers the poor veteran of let- 
ters. "Place mine on an equality with those professions. 
Give us a monopoly, and literature will soon be in gains 
as lucrative, in science and effects as poor, as its brethren.** 
These gentlemen, who exclaim against all aid or care be- 
stowed on intellectual produce, and who would apply to 
it their principle of free trade, forget, that throughout 
the whole range of society or of its productions there is 
not one class or object left uncared for, unregulated, or 
uncherished. What manufacture has flourished or ex- 
isted without protection, without laws, without bounties? 
Has the woollen, has the cotton, has even that of corn? 
Is not the worker of the meanest handicraft protected 
from over-rivalry ? And then the labourers in the field, 
when has the legislature ceased to direct towards them 
its parental attention ? Shall literature alone, then, in 
this most artificial state of society be left abandoned to a 
state of beggary and nature? If in answer to these and 
to the hundred still more strong and obvious pleas in be- 
half of letters it be replied, that the Copyright Act is 
protection sufficient; why then the main argument is 
given up. It is ceded, that literature and men of letters 
have ne^ of protection. And it only remains tu inquire, 
whether that granted is proportionate to the importance 
and merits of the object, or to that which others enjoy. 

On the importance of a national literature it is needless ^ 
to dilate. When it is observed, that our existing litera- 
ture caters but to amusement, we rejoin that out of these 
worka of amusement are formed very often, the morala, 
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the ruling ideas, the principles and tendencies of hundredi 
of readers. And moreover, that if the productions of the 
day be merely of the light and amusing kind, they are so 
through the public fault, and through the want of that 
protection, which, be it remarked, other countries be- 
stow. "We, can do very well without literature,'' ex- 
claimed an editor not long since. "We oaa do without 
a drama" wrote " The TimeSy^ some weeks since, in a 
very shallow article, unworthy of such a journal. Now 
we beg to observe to both writers, that a literature and a 
drama a country like this must have, of some kind or 
character. Books will be printed, and plays acted. It 
might, perhaps, be better to do away with both, than to 
put up with bad. But the former alternative is impossi- 
ble. We are reduced to choose betwixt the bad and the 
good. And to procure this last in preference, is worth, 
we think, some attention, some reflection and good faith 
in political critics, some interference on the part even of 
the legislature: for we cannot esteem a passible epic, or 
a new Hamlet, or a second Waverley — craving pardon of 
the critics above specified — ^as of inferior importance to 
a turnpike road. 

Ere, however, we proceed to crave indulgence or fa- 
vour for letters and its professors, let us consider what 
may in justice be due to them. How doth the law deal 
with them ? Why the law, which protects the manu- 
facturer, gives a bounty upon that and erects most sci- 
ences into monopolies, merely interferes to secure the 
man of letters the enjoyment of his property, the sale of 
his produce. But this, which it secures to all others for 
ever, is merely given to the man of letters for life. The 
owner of land hath his land in perpetuity, the manufac- 
turer his manufactures: the author is allowed to enjoy 
his but for life, or for thirty years. The framer of a 
bronze statue may keep or sell the immortality of his 
work. Not so the poet: be hath but a life interest; he 
is but the lessee, not even the proprietor of the work of 
his own brain. Here is a flagrant injustice, arising indeed 
out of the difficult and complicate way, in which the au- 
thor must give amusement or instruction for a price. 
Would we then extend the Copyright Act ? Perhaps not 
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Bat we would have it taken into consideration that an 
author's property in his works- being confiscated after 
death, ay, confiscated for the benefit of the public, gives 
him some claim, whilst living, on the justice as well as 
the charity of the public. Roscoe*s historical works are 
now public property. They instruct and delight the En- 

?;lish nation, whilst they cease to bring one penny to his 
iamily. This considered, was a poor annuity of 100/. 
a year granted to Roscoe out of the public money, an 
act of generosity or of niggardly justice ? Go to, Sir 
Economists, and blush ! 

Justice then, as well as generosity demands, that some 
provision he made for the mvalid of literature, for those 
at least whom all acknowledge to have conferred a benefit 
upon their country. The French do this by means of 
their Institute, which bestows 100/. a year on each of its 
Members, including any name distinguished in either 
science or letters, the principle of election taking away 
the abuse and disgrace of the favour degenerating into 
patronage. Need we say, how much the prospect oi such 
a distinction, to be earned by probity and good conduct 
as well as by honest exertion, would add to the respecta- 
bility and worth of men of letters, whilst it presented a 
haven to their ever shipwrecked fortunes? 

But why cannot authors be prudent, and economize, 
and manage their affairs like other men? Alas! we fear 
it would be difficult to make the too valid excuses intelli- 
gent to whoever asks this question. Let him ask his 
physician, why excitement leads to dissipation. Why 
an alteration of elation and despondency, inspiration and 
dulness, makes a poor devil of an author two very in- 
consistent beings, instead of one consistent being; the 
jv^te milieu of common sense and common prudence 
being for ever lost in the eternal bound and rebound. 
But why, then, choose so pestiferous a profession, so sui- 
cidal a calling? Again, alas! the same cause, which com- 
pelled the audience of Peter the Hermit to put the cross 
upon their rags, and march to Palestine, exclaiming <^'tis 
the will of God !" What stronger excuse can man plead 
for folly than this — of powerful fatuity ? But mark, Sir 
Wise, out of these fatudus expeditions to subdue the East, 
and ^pluck bright honours from the pale-faced moon" — 
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expeditions which failed lamentably in their avowed 
aims — ^there arose, amidst the ruin of the chivalrous un- 
dertakers, vast and incalculable benefits to civilization 
and to Europe. Science and commerce were brought to 
new life by this folly: — ^to the stock acquired of glory, 
of chivalrous honour, and brilliant poesy, we shall not 
allude. These three absurd crusades brought wealth and 
impost to the middle classes. Liberty came of them, and 
the downfal of feudal tyranny. Now letters form a simi- 
lar crusade for whoever embarks in their cause. Their 
knightrcrrant, like his prototype, reaps his hard blows 
and harder pillow, meagre fare, gaunt, worn aspect, and 
the eternal derision of the Pagans who surround him, and 
deride a zeal which they cannot comprehend. Homage 
indeed may be his, empty homage, such as the sane pay 
to the frenetic. But the homage is not that which heals 
a wound or fills an empty scrip. The pront accrues to 
his country, whilst even the very glory remains hover- 
ing over the living, nor settles on a head till it be in the 
tomb! 

We feel that any attempt to awake the feelings of the 
nation or its government in the cause of literature would 
be idle; both are, no doubt, sufficiently prompt and in- 
clined to rise to its aid, were a plan pointed out — and this 
is difficult Literature, as a profession, forms such an 
anomaly, that one cannot be guided with respect to it by 
the laws or the state of other professions. Its chief pe- 
culiarity is the necessity of some link or medium be- 
twixt author and public, such as an artist, for example, 
may do without The process of printing and publislung 
renders it indispensable that there should be such men 
as booksellers; and as booksellers must keep a very large 
capital afloat, with perhaps greater risks than any other 
men in trade, their profit must be proportionate; and 
thus the natural gains of the writer are at first sight in- 
evitably diminished in a huge degree. It has been the 
fashion of authors to rail at booksellers on this account, 
and the fashion is revived. We believe that the fortunes 
of the great publishing houses of England within the last 
score of years will prove the bestiinswer. They are not 
colossal, and such as they are, have done more for men 
of letters than ever was ^ected by direct patronage. If 
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these merchants, who employ intellect and distribute its 
produce to the public, could be done away witli, there is 
no doubt that their share of the price collected would not 
go into the pockets of the author, but merely rest in 
those of the*public. We have really then no cause, in a 
pecuniary point of view, to complain of what Mr. 
Brougham calls "these ministers of the public taste.'** 

Where, then, are we to look for the amelioration of 
the condition of men of letters ? The public is too vast 
a body, too much the legion, and with too little union, 
to be applied to on the subject The many will not 
modify their taste to benefit a few individuals, however 
interesting. It is to men in power first, who may do 
something, and then to themselves, who may do much, 
that the sons of literature have alone to look. To both 
we would address a word of advice^ nor is it intended for . 
one more than the other. 

The present is, perhaps, one of the most important and 
critical moments of our history — it is that of the complete 
triumph and enthronement of public opinion. Heretofore, 
we were ruled by a constitution, by prejudices, by castes, 
by an aristocracy; henceforth, all-powerful opinion, that 
of the majority, will rule: that this opinion will be tem- 
perate, religious, just, the enemy of^ all excess, we be- 
lieve. But.it is nevertheless true that the voice of the 
many, not of the few — of reason, not of prejudice— of 
public interest and honour, not narrow and party views 
thereof, will henceforth prove the arbiters of England's 

* It has been proposed to set on foot a society for publishing works 
of merit. Let us consider its effect upon men/of letters. These, if 
now under a momentary state of depression, owe it in a ffreat measure 
to the influx of amateurs; to the number of men of wedth and polite 
lifb, who have taken up the pen and carried away the public favour 
fVom the professional man of letters, and from his style of writing. 
The new society coes to aggravate this, as it calls and invites to the 
trade and gain of Tetters every candidate at all capable of so exerting 
his powers. As it pays no price, advances no sum, but merely pro- 
ceeds on a plan of sharing profits, it attracts merely the beginner, 
who is glad to get into print at any rate. To the known man of let- 
ters it brings no advantage ; for he can himself do precisely what the 
society proposes, viz. give the work to a publisher to retail at no risk, 
and consequently at the legal rate of profit Such gentlemen have no 
right to complain at having lost by the present system. The mode of 
publishing proposed by the society is, and has ever been, feasible and 
open to whoever would make use of it. 
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conduct and destiny. In this new state of things, which 
changes so much the relative position and influence of all 
classes, the most important change is effected for the man 
of learning and of talent But a year since, he was con- 
demned, if he would toil to eminence, to be«the client of 
the aristocracy. This year has given him another patron 
— the public; and every career and goal of ambition b 
at once opened to him. 

Men in authority, nobles, statesmen, consider well, 
and ponder on this change. Recollect what mainly pre- 
cipitated the first revolution of our neighbours the French, 
was, that men of letters found their interest, their sacred 
interest — the freedom of thought — ^their own just feel- 
ings of respect and pride, at variance with the existing 
state of things; and that their breath was sufficient to 
shake its foundations. Certainly, in England, there is no 
such cause of complaint ; but there may be equal tempta- 
tions to destroy. Regard the present state of France. 
There, the extinction of the aristocracy, the weakness of 
the crown, has left to intellect the first place. Now, talent 
is no less selfish than its brethren — than any other princi- 
ple of power. It seeks place, and ascendency, and profit, 
as blindly as ever did the high-born. And the ranks of 
the moderate party being soon filled by sufficient capaci- 
ties, the remainder fling themselves into opposition, and 
appeal to the wildest and worst passions of the people. 
Yet the French Government hath a tie, a hold, a bribe 
to offer, without which, indeed, we believe, it could not 
exist It has hundreds of places, not sinecures, but small 
and honourable functions. It has its hundred professor- 
ships, its hundred prefectives and sub-prefectives, to con- 
tent, and win, and silence these men. No government, 
since July 1630, could have held but for this. 

Now mark the different situation of England. Its 
Ministry has huge places of profit to give, retaining fees 
fit for peers ; but for the humble many of talent, scarcely 
one. Local jurisdiction and patronage fill many of these 
— but the Church fills most Now this last is a serious, 
and very serious point The Church and letters were 
once synonymous, the term clerc bears witness; and im- 
mense revenues were bestowed on her, as much to pro- 
tect learning as to pay and support orthodoxy. But litera- 
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ture has long left her wing; and all those seats of comfort, 
where the veteran of letters might so justly hope and ex- 
pect to repofije — ^librarianships, professorships — such are 
shut for ever against ^the unmatriculated laic. Turned 
away from the Church-threshold, talent, during the last 
century, paid its court to the aristocracy, and sate down 
at lords' tables. Here, indeed, few were received, but 
they fared sumptuously. Burke's, and divers names, are 
there to quote. In this century, the Tory system of 
raising dulness to high places, and supporting it by im- 
pudence, has prevailed, and fortunately, since it finds not 
one master-mind nor voice in its behalf, now is the hour 
of its overthrow and final dissolution. As to talent, I 
fear, tha,t it sharpens its pen against the Church, and be- 
gins to hold high, even in salutation, the head that once 
bowed to the knee before a noble aspect. Now much 
of this is wrong, much of it is selfish, and therefore mean ; 
but it is human nature, a thing for which we should al- 
ways be prepared. The conclusion we draw is this— 
that it behoves, and seriously behoves, those in power to 
take every step to make it the interest of men of talent 
and letters, as it is already the interest of other classes, to 
be the friends of order, of our institutions, and our re- 
ligion. If it be their interest to hate, and vilipend, and 
destroy these, they will do so. Through all the empti- 
ness of honourable professions, men, whatever i)e their 
^ank and title, do no more. 

So much as a warning to power: and now a word of 
counsel to men of letters. They are in a false position, 
in a painful state of transition; they have ceased to be the 
servants of the aristocracy, whilst the great public, whom 
they are about to serve, seems as yet not aware that it 
owes a return, a certain degree of protection and respect* 
Whilst in France men step from the professor's chair to 
the Ministry, from the editor's desk to the legislature— 
in England, the word author draws after it a kind of 
lenient and good-natured obloquy, more detrimental than 
even hate to the respectability and interests of the tribe. 
This prejudice is no doubt traditional, but the habits of 
most men of letters sanction it English writers of the 
day are generally mere caterers to amusement, light, 
superficial, men of current pens and fugacious thoughtd 
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— novel-writers, in fact, and cultiyators of imagination. 
Even in their handling of serious subjects, there is a want 
of depth, and maturity, and conscientiousness, not a little 
disgraceful to us. This, no doubt, is in part produced 
by a false system of education, which teaches us that 
trifles are the most important points of study, and leaves 
us ignorant of the knowledge of public life until long 
after chance feelings or connexions have enlisted us in 
party, and given us a creed without reason, and passions 
with little more than personal hate for their basis. 

In this respect, the French are infinitely our superiors. 
Their education, suited to the wants and habits of the 
day — ^gives more knowledge of the world, and less of the 
cloister. But, above all, the union of literary and politicai 
studies and habits of writing has the happy e£fect of giving 
solidity and high aim to the lighter pursuits, and at the 
same time dignifying, and adorning, and elevating that 
part of the press devoted to politics. In England, un* 
fortunately, there has been not only disunion, but war, 
betwixt the writers of the daily press and their brethren* 
The latter have been in some instances, and in some of 
their works, prodigal of contempt, meanly and narrowly 
founded. The feeling has been returned; and this absurd 
quarrel has been, we have no doubt, the chief cause why 
the late dispensionment of the Royal ten Associates met 
with rather exultation than sympathy on the part of 
some able provincial diurnals. This poor source of spite 
and disunion ought to be for ever forgotten and extin- 
guished. 

Union, as far as literary interests are concerned, should 
henceforth be the duty of every literary man, whilst it 
should be the task of every individual to join solid in- 
formation and principles to powers of light and imagina- 
tive writing. Political acquirements and knowledge 
should in no case be neglected. If •other classes have 
hitherto monopolized influence and patronage, let us re^ 
collect it has been principally because they sdso monc^ 
polized political knowledge. For such, knowkdge^ ac-^ 
cording to the maxim, is power. Those who possess it, 
can never as a body be slighted; for this other maxim 
is no less true, that, in order to be respected, one must 
be feared* 



INTERNATIONAL 

LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 



We entreat the fair and impartial attention of the pub- 
lic to the Bill introduced, with equal ability and gene- 
rous feeling, by the President of the Board of Trade, for 
tiie protection of Literary Property. It seldom happens 
that that class of men to whom, more than to her Generals 
and her Statesmen, England is indebted for the vast in- 
fluence she exercises over the general Mind of Europe, 
appeal to the gratitude or the justice of their country- 
men for any share in the benefits and improvements of 
legislation. Year after year, session after session, we ob- 
serve every other calling erf men, every other tribe and 
division of intellectual or mechanical labourers, engrossing 
the attention of Parliament, exciting its debates, filling 
the journals with their, complaints and claims: — ^If a 
grievance not so heavy as a straw be laid on the shoulders 
of the humblest trade, combinations are formed, petitions 
poured in, speeches made, and reparation extorted. Pa- 
tiently and silently, the originators of thought— rthe pro- 
pagators of opinion — the inventors of almost every practi- 
cal blessing we enjoy, have long suffered the spoliation 
of their property — ^the fraud upon their very means of 
existence: they have at last brought their case before 
Parliament, and at last induced the Administration (to 
the honour of that Administration be it said!) to attempt 
redress. Far from asking to keep pace with the grow- 
ing liberality and tenderness of modern Legislation to- 
wards all other arts and professions, they supplicate but 
admission to the first elementary principle of society — 
security to property! It might be imagined that a Bill 
so obviously just, and which yet the dispensers of in- 
struction and delight to the world would hail as an ample 
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reward for all their toils, would have been received by 
the public with enthusiasm, and passed through the Legis* 
lature without a whisper of opposition. But Authors are 
not men who fill public meetings, clamour at the hustings, 
and turn the scales at elections: — what are their claims, 
in the eyes of the Popular Representatives, to those of 
the Licensed Victuallers? Accordingly, objections the 
most frivolous have been urged by some, indifference the 
most supine manifested by others; one man has asserted 
that writers ought to be proud of being robbed, — another, 
that to plunder the resources of intellect is for the ad- 
vantage of society. Against the unfortunate author has 
been this combination — ignorance the most egregious, 
and dishonesty the most flagrant. Such are the rewards 
offered by Englishmen to their benefactors ! If this Bill 
be frustrated, — if it be even delayed by such arguments as 
have been urged against it, it will be a deep and indelible 
disgrace to the existing generation. Our petty party dif- 
ferences pass away; the small interests of knots and co- 
teries perish, as rapidly as they rise, from the wide sur- 
face of human affairs. But each succeeding race looks back 
with jealousy upon the monuments with which Science 
and Letters have adorned the last, and resent the con- 
tempt and ingratitude manifested towards the promoters 
of civilization as an offence to civilization itsel£ 

Let us look calmly and briefly at the nature of the 
grievance complained of. 

As soon as an English author of eminence publishes a 
work, it is immediately reprinted in foreign countries — 
in Franpe, in Germany, in America. As, in those coun- 
tries, print, paper, and advertisements are infinitely 
cheaper than in England, the pirated edition is of course 
infinitely cheaper than the legitimate English one. The 
lawful trader is therefore greatly undersold by the foreign 
smuggler. If this operated only abroad — if it did not 
affect the home market, and to a great extent, the evil 
might be endurable, but still it would be an evil borne 
by authors alone. If, for instance, a mechanist invents 
an improvement in machinery — the commonest engine, 
the simplest tool, he can with ease secure to himself 
protection in foreign countries; and he will reap the 
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fruits of his industry abroad, as well as in England — nay, 
even with greater ease and less expense. In this, nations 
are enlightened. Art is universal in the obligations it 
confers; it ought, therefore, to be universal in the re- 
"wards it receives. The greater the stimulus, the encou- 
ragement, the profits, of inventive industry, the more ac- 
tive will be its researches, and the greater the consequent 
benefits, not to one people alone, but to all civilized 
states. But the man of science, who, after devoting a 
life to study, promulgates in a book the very principles 
which have led to the mere mechanical invention — nay, 
suggested the invention itself — has no protection for his 
thoughts, no security for his property of knowledge. 
Owing to the high price of printing in this country, and 
to the small circle of readers, the author of a scientific 
work, unless it be a mere popular treatise, will obtain-a 
very scanty remuneration, if, indeed, he do not rather 
sufer a considerable loss; and yet the foreign countries, 
where alone, from the cheapness of printing, and the 
more general attention to science, he could obtain the re- 
ward of years of toil, are, instead of being the markets 
for his industry, the actual robbers of his property. Thus 
then, the man of science, the intellectual inventor, he of 
the higher order of mind, without whom mechanics and 
manufacturers, and engines and patents, could not even 
exist, is discouraged and despoiled; while the mere physi- 
cal labourer, who does but reduce the thoughts of ano- 
ther into mechanical shape, is stimulated and protected 
by the universal patronage of Europe ! Were the piracy 
of reprints, therefore, only limited in efiect to the circle 
of foreign purchasers, it would be an evil and an injustice 
to the author ; but this is nothing, compared to the hard- 
ships he at present endures. It is the home market that 
is being rapidly narrowed and closed against him ; it is 
his Own country which assists in the invasion of his 
property. Not only, owing to the increased facility of 
communication with other countries, does almost every 
Englishman who visits the Continent purchase for him- 
self an^ his friends copies of the cheap foreign editions 
(which do not benefit the author,) in preference to the 
English ones (which do;) but wholesale importations of 
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these pirated copies are regularly shipped over to tbi9 
country, and supply half the circulating libraries in the 
provinces. If the general reader will take the trouble to 
ask for the most popular works recently published, at the 
libraries along the coast, he will almost invariably find 
the editions of Galignani or Baudry, placed in his hands., 
Every year this wholesale smugging has increased to 
the most fearful extent; and what is still worse, the im- 
punity which attends the system has encouraged printers 
at home to throw off editions of popular works, printed 
on, inferior paper, in this country, exactly in the shape 
of the French edition, and bearing the forged name of 
Galignani on the title page. Now, we put it to the com- 
mon justice and honesty of the public, if such an invasion 
of the rights of labour would be permitted in any other 
department in which labour is exerted. 

The reader will observe, too, that it is exactly in pro^ 
portion to the excellence of an author that he is thus 
plundered. Foreign nations, far from the influences of 
our jealousies and caprices, our cliques and critics, are 
the gauges and representatives of the opinion of posterity. 
An author, highly and widely esteemed abroad, will 
generally be sure of ultimately obtaining a standard and 
permanent reputation in his own country ; but precisely 
as he is popular abroad, will copies of his works be mul- 
tiplied, reach this country, invade his profits at home, 
until at last he may absolutely starve amidst the gold 
which he has put into circulation to enrich the smuggler 
and the thief. 

Nor is it only according to the excellence of the ai> 
thor, but according to the elevated nature of his writings, 
that he is thus plundered. Works, that are addressed to 
the mere fashion and humour of the day, for instance, 
novels, are.sure of an immediate demand at home; and 
the public are so accustomed to read them in the shape 
of three volumes, that all the efforts of the pirate cannot 
rob them of a certain remuneration. But take graver 
works, that are slow of sale : works in philosophy, his- 
tory, science — these are long before they arrive at re- 
pute — the circle of readers for such works is small: the 
consumer will wait his opportunity of purchase till either 
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himself^ or some friend of his^ can go abroad ; and as he 
requires the worics, perhaps, rather for reference than 
perusal, the mere fashion of their publication, whether 
m three volumes or one, is wholly immaterial to him. 
Thus, exactly in proportion to the eminence of the au- 
thor is he plundered; precisely in proportion to the 
gravity, toil, and permanent value of his work, are his 
labours discouraged and his rewards intercepted. 

But the Public, — have they no interest in this question? 
*'Yes,'' says Mr. Warburton, "they have an interest 
against the author. If the author receive any profit for 
his own works, the works will become dearer.^' It is 
melancholy to hear such an argument from such an au- 
thority. Supposing a farmer has sowed the seed, and the 
corn is ripe for the scythe, — it would certainly be cheaper 
for his neighbour to steal the com than to buy it The 
author has gone through the same labour as the farmer, 
and when he desires his fair reward, is he to be told 
**No; you have worked hard, you deserve much, but 
it is cheaper to rob you than to pay you ?'^ Let us here 
beg th6 reader to notice the contrast between such a sen- 
timent and the following extracts from the Report pre- 
sented by Mr. Clay to the American Congress. 

**It being established that literary property is entitled 
to legal protection, it results that this protection ought 
to be afforded wherever the property is situated. A 
British merchant brings or transmits to the United Slates 
a baJe of merchandise, and the moment it comes within, 
the jurisdiction of our laws, they throw around it ef- 
fectual security. But if the work of a British author is 
brought to the United States, it may be appropriated by 
a resident here, and republished, without any compensa^ 
tion whatever being made to the author. We should be 
all shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion of the 
rights of property, in the case of the merchandise, whilst 
those which justly belong to the works of authors are 
exposed to daily violation, without the possibility of their 
invoking the aid of the laws. 

"The committee think that this distinction in the con- 
dition of the two descriptions of property is not just; 
and that it ought to be remedied by some safe and cau- 

13* 
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tious amendment of the lave. Already the principle has 
been adopted in the patent laws, of extending their bene- 
fits to foreign inventions or improvements. It is but 
carrying out the same principle to extend the benefit of 
our copyright laws to foreign authors. 

"The committee cannot anticipate any reasonable or 

{'ust objection to a measure thus guarded and restricted. 
t may, indeed, be contended, and it is possible that the 
new work, when charged with the expense incident to 
the copyright, may come into the hands of the purchase 
at a small advance beyond what would be its price, if 
there were no such charge; but this is by no means cer* 
tain. // isy on the contrary, highly probable that, when 
the American publisher has adequate time to issue 
carefully an edition of the foreign work, toithout in- 
curring the extraordinary expense which he now has 
to sustain to make a hurried publication of it, and to 
guard himself against dangerous competition, he unit 
be able to bring it into the market as cheaply as if the 
bill were not to pass. But if that should not prove to 
be the* case, and if the American reader should have to 
pay a few cents to compensate the author for composing 
a work by which he is instructed and profited, would it 
not be just in itself? Has any reader a right to the 
use, without remuneration, of intellectual productions 
which have not yet been brought into existence, but 
lie buried in the mind of genius? The committee 
think not; and they believe that an Jlmerican citizen 
would not feel it quite as unjust, in r^erence to fu- 
ture publications, to appropriate to himself their use, 
without any consideration being paid to their foreign 
proprietors, as' he would to take the bale ofmerchandise 
in the case stated, without payihgfor it; and he would 
the more readily make this trifling contribution, when it 
secured to him, instead of the imperfect and slovenly 
book now often issued, a neat and valuable work, worthy 
of preservation.'^ 

These liberal and enlightened sentiments, emanating 
from American statesmen, are unanswerable. But it is 
consolatory to think, that in this case generosity will be 
wisdom, and that if an international copyright should be 
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obtetined, it will be as much lo the advantage of the pub- 
lie as an act of justice to the author. Books will be 
eheaper! First, as to science: At present, a work of 
original and abstruse science is charged at a very high 
price, because the sale is very limited in this country, 
and the author must look to some profit for his labour. 
But if, in countries where the expenses of publication 
sffe less, and the number of readers more extended, the 
English author could hope for a fair profit^ he could af- 
ford, in this country) to waive all remuneration, trusting 
to the market abroad for his returns. This surrender 
alone in editions so small as those of works upon abstract 
science, would reduce the price of such treatises at least 
one fourth. The public would not only gain in the 
cheapness of such works, but in their number and their 
competition; for half the science in the country is 
stifled at present^ from the expenses cf publication. 
Open the market abroad, and every original thinker 
could afford to propagate his discoveries. 

The price of works of science would then be lowered ; 
it would be yet more the case with works of literature. 
It is the smuggling that tends to keep up the high prices 
of literary works. A publisher, desiring to repay him- 
self as soon as possible, and before the smuggler can 
largely interfere with him, depends principally on the 
first demand of a new work at a high price. He seeks 
to repay himself before the pirate can swoop down upon 
him. Again, there is a large class of authors, who are 
honestly desirous of instructing the public, not covetous 
of large gains, but not able to afford great risks. These, 
unless their subjects be extremely popular, and dependent 
on very large sales, find it necessary to sell their works 
at a high rate in order to remunerate themselves. But, 
like the men of science, they would willingly surrender 
their profit in this country if sure of it in others. This 
is not mere theory — we know that several authors, among 
them Miss Martineau, Mr. Bulwer, &c. propose, if this 
bill be carried, to hazard the experinient of very large 
reductions in the price of their works. Nor is this all; 
the increased value of copyright would induce authors to 
keep it in their own hands, rather than dispose of it, as 
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at present, to booksellers. Now we think it will be al- 
lowed that authors are generally rather a vain than n 
mercenary race, rather covetous of fame than gracing in 
money matters. They would sooner have numeroas 
readers, than high prices,-«and the best way to get the 
one is to lower the other. Thus every result of the In- 
ternational Copyright Law, would be to cheapen works 
in this country,* nor would they raise the price of English 
works in other states: the price to the consumer would 
remain the same, but the foreign publisher being pro- 
tected against piracy in his own country, could afford a 
share of his profits to the author. It might as wdl have 
been argued when the law that secured a pecuniary com- 
pensation to Dramatic Authors was passed, 'that admis- 
sion to the Theatres must necessarily become dearer; 
whereas, on the contrary, the author is now paid by the 
manager, and yet the prices of admission to the publie 
are reduced instead of heightened. 

But it is contended that there are difiSculties in the 
way, and the "Spectator," following Lord Mahon, has 
argued that foreign works not being so much circulated 
in this country as English works are circulated abroad^ 
there will be no reciprocity, and consequently no induce- 
ment to other states .to enter into the compact — ^For- 
tunately, however, we find the very countries thus de- 
signated most anxious for the negotiation: France, for 
instance, has proceeded farther in the matter than En- 
gland. A commission appointed in that country, com- 
prising the eminent names of Villemain, Arago, Royer 
Collard, Victor Hugo, &c., have published a report more 
than a year since, in which they state that, "the abuse of 
spurious editions, which militates against the interest of 
English authors in America, is more actively employed 
in Europe to the detriment of French writers J*^ Mons. 
de Balzac says, in an article in the Chronique de Paris,* 
'Hhat the sale of books in France since the Restoration 
has shrunk to one-fourth^ owing to the cheap reprints 
in other countries." In Germany, it is notorious that 
there is a universal demand for a law so much in ac- 

* See the Metropolitan Magazine, Aprils 183T, p. 41$. 
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cordance with the German desire for a general brother- 
hood in letters. Thus, then, we find, that so far from , 
there being difficulties in the way of the negotiation, the 
principal countries with which it is most desirable to 
n^ake the league, have already made greater advances to^ 
wards it than our own. And here it i^uld be remarked, 
that it is precisely the countries where the exchange is 
least, in superficial seeming, to their advantage, that have 
the most real and vital interest in the enactment of this 
law. We take as examples, Belgium and America: 
Belgium pillages from France, and has little or no litera- 
ture of her own ; America pillages from England, and 
gives us but a slender exchange of literature in return. 
A hasty and shallow thinker will therefore say, that 
France would have every thing to gain by an interna- 
tional law witii Belgium, and America, every thing to 
Ipse by the same compact with England. But it is pre- 
cisely the reverse. There is no literature in Belgium, 
because at present it is swamped by the gratuitous ad- 
mission of the literature of France in the same language; 
no Belgian author can sell his work to a Belgian pub- 
lisher, when that publisher can obtain the science of 
Arago, the poetry of La Martine, the essays of ChateaQ- 
briand-^for nothing ! Thus literature is extinguished as 
a profession in Belgium, and all Belgian authors, and all 
who in that country have an interest in the fair develope- 
ment of the native intellect (as what statesmen, what ^ 
people have not?) must feel a common interest in the 
enactment of a law, which would not only open to Bel- 
gian genius and labour the market of foreign countries, 
but secure to them a fair competition and decent profits 
in their own. It is the same with America — England 
destroys the profession, of letters in the United States. 
"Pardon me,*' says the bookseller to the American au- 
thor, "I cannot buy your work (which is at all events a 
risk,) for I can get the last works of Dr. Southey, of Mr. 
Hallan^, of Mr. Bulwer (which are sure to be lucrative,) 
for the price of print and paper.^^ Thus, precisely, where 
the State has the least to give in return, has it, for that 
very reason, the greatest interest in a law which will at 
once open access and career to a literature of its own* 
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We have seen, then, that at present the rights of la- 
bour, the security of property, are grossly invaded in the 
persons of authors; that the law operates chiefly to the 
disadvantage of the most eminent writers, the most 
standard classes of composition ; that in many instances 
it absolutely stifles the suggestions and discoveries of 
science ; that it is gradually but rapidly destroying all 
but the most ephemeral order of literature ; that by the 
law proposed, not only will science' be more encouraged 
and better protected, but that the purchaser and public 
will gain in the cheapness of works; that so far from 
there being reason to despair of the co-operation of other 
states, they have already made the first advances. Two 
more considerations, and we have done. Pass this law, 
and you will advance half-way to a better and more com- 
prehensive international law for other branches of indus- 
try — ^mechanics and manufactures. Establish in letters 
the principle that the property of art should be every 
where protected, and you will not be long before you 
establish it in commerce and trade. These are grand 
and noble contracts between state and state, worthy of 
civilization and honourable to this age. 

Nor is this all in which the general Public have an in- 
terest in the cause of Authors. Friendless, isolated, 
powerless as they appear amidst the noisier applicants 
that besiege our Legislature^ the Men of Books are still 
the authorities and inspirers of the Men of Action. Not 
a legislator that has not borrowed his wisdom or nourished 
his eloquence from the pages of the tranquil and solitary 
student A people has a deep and everlasting interest 
in the independence of its men of letters: leave them 
poor, and you make them servile; make them servile, 
and they become dishonest The time has passed when 
a jesting patron could say, "Keep your poet poor;'^ the 
maxim was applied to Dryden. Poverty did not make 
Dryden a poet, but it made him a truckler and a slave. 
Let literature be above the necessity of patrons and of pen- 
sions. Do not drive, as in instances alike mournful and 
illustrious you have too often done, that genius which can 
equally pervert as enforce the truth, into bartering its 
divine birthright for the mess of pottage. How many 
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dangerous prejudices, how many rank abuses, how many 
errors injurious to a whole nation have sprung from the 
bought advocacy of writers, forced to be hirelings be- 
cause condemned to be beggars. Let this Bill be passed, 
and in the independence you secure to those to whom 
you and your sons' sons must resort for instruction, you 
obtain the best guarantee for their integrity and truth.* 

^We are happy to learn that petitions, signed by nearly all the first 
professors of science and the most eminent authors, as well as the 
principal pnblishersi of £ngland, are already in active circulation. 
is it too much to ask the support of the public— equally interested in 
this question ? . 
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Prtfatory Remarks. 



On looking this morning over our ancient models in 
Periodical Literature — those Spectators and Guardians — 
whose meagre sentences and frigid Grallicisms are placed 
before our youthful emulation as the true sources for ac- 
quiring the mastery of our mother tongue — ^I was struck 
by one feature common to them all — and which, to my 
mind, gives to the more celebrated of our Essayists their 
only legitimate claims to that excellence to which they 
pretend. The characteristic I allude to is this — ^a benevo- 
lent and a moral purpose! — ^they teach more than their 
successors have done; — ^the virtues and the dispositions 
are their favourite care; — they moralize though in ruf- 
fles; — and are equally given to "the nice conduct" as 
<»to the clouded cane." The "Tattler" often belies his 
name — ^the "Rambler'^ seems always walking into church 
— ^and the "Idler " carries on his shoulders all the busi- 
ness of the schools. Doubtless, amidst these tendencies 
to sermonize, there is much reverend twaddje, and much 
false morality, but the general principle is pure, and the 
general end is wholesome. Our virtuous dispositions re- 
quire frequent renewal. We must constantly warm them 
or they fall asleep. It is, therefore, not superfluous to 
repeat, from time to time, those sentiments that have 
been the heirloom of the earth's morality. And in Virtue 
there is a loveliness not easily worn away by custom. 
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Her cestus defies satiety. Many of those maxims which 
all homilies contain, such as the beauty of goodness — the 
shortness of life — ^the vanity of human desires — ^may be 
heard not only without fatigue, but, amidst the selfish 
vices of our common careers, they refresh us with a re* 
turn to the feelings that were, to the musings and sor- 
rows of our youth, as the first silver notes of Philosophy, 
the first maternal comfortings of Religion; — the text is 
old, but the contemplations it awakens are ever new. 
Like those buildings by Pericles, which Plutarch de- 
scribes, there are thoughts which, however ancient, carry- 
throughout all time the flush and bloom of a pei*ennial 
youth — ^they are hallowed by the ages they have existed, 
and the great hearts they have inspired. We feel this 
in the instance of Proverbs — ^that popular stock of wis- 
dom in all nations; — there is something mysterious in 
their antiquity, and solemn in their familiar sameness. 
The Stagyrite considered them the wrecks of some 
mighty lore that had perished from the earth, leaving 
only those relics as the germ of all the philosophies 
which our sages have since laboured into systems. A 
Bold and grand idea, investing with an ideal majesty the 
most common images and the most homely truths. 

May I deem myself right, then, in considering there 
are certain preachments and moral admonitions which> 
however hacknied, lose not their freshness, or their power 
of appealing to the human heart ? Our sorrows, in all 
ages, have common sources ; and, while we mock, we 
yield to, the common consolations. Thus he who has 
mourned will turn with no disdainful heeding to the or- 
dinary comfort which the Preacher and the Poet pre* 
scribe. The uncertainty of life— its necessary disappoint* 
ments — «re no wearisome subject to him; — he has grown 
in love with Melancholy, and its language never palls 
apon his ear; — ^he is consoled by repeating the very 
truisms that in lighter moments he despised ;^^and the 
words that charm away the bitterness of his grief, are 
not the less potent for the millions on whom the spell 
has operated before. In sorrow, then, and also in pros* 
perity, it is well at times to moralize even upon old 
themes. In the firsts nothing is too trite that comforts-^ 
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in the last, nothing too familiar that warms our tenden- 
cies to the spring? of good. The sermon is not dull, for 
it appeals to deep sympathies; nor does the universality 
of the moral fatigue, when the thoughts it awakens are 
peculiar — isolated — to each of us his own. 

It is with this persuasion that I propose, from time to 
timcj probably in the alternate months, to address my 
readers upon a few of the graver subjects of human con- 
templation — ^a species it may be of Lay Sermon, in which, 
as in the << Rambler,'' or its earlier rivals, scriptural allu- 
sions are omitted, as being too sacred for works so varied 
and miscellaneous ; — in which Philosophy — ^Poetry — the 
softer Letters — may appear with no profane graces ^ — ^in 
which Morality assumes the unpretending tone of the 
Friend — ^the Sympathizer, not the Warner or the Pro- 
phet; — and whispers something of persuasion without af- 
fecting to command. As among the Schools of the 
Antique Wisdom, that of Plato always seemed to me 
the noblest and the best adapted to the Religion and the 
higher notions of that Morality acknowledged by our 
later times, so I have ventured, though not without a long 
and patient examination of the writings of the Master, 
to assume the rank of his Disciple. I propose, ultimately 
(should the Public not entirely unheed them,) to recol- 
lect such papers as I may thus put forth, and perhaps to 
publish them in one work, with "The Conversations 
with an Ambitious Student,*' which appeared some time 
i^ince in this Periodical, and to which, in their style and 
object, they will assimilate. I shall endeavour to make 
these Essays, however serious in themselves, harmonize 
with the most general sources of our thoughts and our 
emotions — seeking, perhaps, rather the useful than the 
new. Half the s^ectations that disfigure, and are rapidly 
destroying, the literature of the day, have sprung from 
the desire to say something new without regard to its 
truth. Genius is often eccentric — but to be eccentric is 
not to be a genius ; — and in the old Greek proverb, many 
may carry the thyrsus, but few are inspired by the goil. 



ON ILL-HEALTH, 

AND ITS CONSOLATIONS. 



We do not enough consider our physical state as the 
cause of much of our moral — we do not reflect enough 
upon our outward selves: — ^What changes have been 
produced in our minds by some external cause — an ac- 
cident — an illness ! For instance, a general state of physi- 
cal debility — ill health — in the ordinary phrase, is 
perhaps among the most interesting subjects whereon to 
moralize. It is not — ^like most topics that are dedicated 
to philosophy — refining and abstruse — it is not a closet 
thesis — ^it does not touch one man, and avoid the circle 
•which surrounds him — ^it relates to us all— for ill health 
is a part of Death; — ^it is its grand commencement 
Sooner or later, for a longer period or a shorter, it is our 
common doom. Some, indeed, are stricken suddenly, 
and Disease does not herald the Dread Comer;— but 
such exceptions are not to be classed against the rule ; 
and in this artificial existence — afflicted by the vices of 
custom — the unknown infirmities of our sires — the vari- 
ous ills that beset all men who think or toil — the strain- 
ing nerve — the heated air — the overwrought or the stag- 
nant life — ^the cares of poverty — the luxuries of wealth 
— the gnawings of our several passions — the string cracks 
somewhere, and few of us pass even the first golden gates 
of Life ere we receive the admonitions of Decay. 

As the beautiful mind of Tully taught itself to regard 
the evils of Old Age, by fairly facing its approach, and 
weighing its sufferings against its consolations, so, with 
respect to habitual infirmities, we may the better bear 
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them by recollecting that they are not without their 
solace. Every one of us must have observed that during 
a lengthened illness the mind acquires the habit of making 
, to itself a thousand sources of interest — " a thousand ima- 
ges of one that was" — out of that quiet monotony which 
seems so unvaried to ordinary eyes. We grow usually 
far more susceptible to commonplace impressions: — ^As 
one whose eyes are touched by a fairy spell, a new world 
opens to us out of the surface of the tritest things. Every 
day we discover new objects, and grow delighted with 
our progress. I remember a friend of mine — a man of 
lively and impetuous imagination — who, being afflicted 
with a disease which demanded the most perfect com- 
posure, — not being allowed to read, write, and very 
rarely to converse, — found an inexhaustible mine of di- 
version in an old marble chimney-piece, in which the 
veins, irregularly streaked, furnished forth quaint and 
broken likenesses to men, animals, trees, &c He de- 
clared that, by degrees, he awoke every morning with an 
object before him, and his imagination betook itself in- 
ittantly to its new realm of discovery. This instance of 
the strange power of the mind, to create to itself an in- 
terest in the narrowest circles to which it may be coft- 
fined, may be ludicrous, but is not exa^erated. How 
many of us have watched for hours with half-shut eyes 
the embers of the restless fire ? — nay, counted the flow- 
ers upon the curtains of the sick-bed, and found an in- 
terest in the task! The mind has no native soil; its af- 
fections are not confined to one spot, — its dispositions 
fasten themselves every where, — they live, they thrive, 
they produce, in whatever region Chance may cast them, 
however remote from their accustomed realm. God 
made the human heart weak, but elastic; — it hath a 
strange power of turning poison into nutriment Banish 
us the air of Heaven^^cripple the step— rbind us to the 
sick couch — cut us ofi" from the cheerful face of men — 
make us keep house with Danger and with Darkness — 
we can yet play witli our own fancies, and, after the fir^ 
bitterness of the physical thraldom, feel that despite of 
it w^ are fre^. ^*ThQ Earth,"-r.^d Milton, in qne of 
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titose lofty passaTOS in which his very poetry is eclipsed 
by his prose, — ^'^The Earth is a point, not only in respect 
of the Heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial 
part within us. That Mass of flesh tfiat circumscribes me 
limits not my mind ; that surface that tells the Heavens 
they have an end, cannot persuaide me I have any. I 
take my circle to be above three hundred and sixty. 
Though the number of the arc do measure my body, it 
comprehendeth not my mind. While I study to find out 
how I am a microcosm, or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great. There is surely a piece 
of divinity to us, something that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells me that 
I am the image of God, as well as Scripture. He that 
understands not thus much, hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and hath yet to begin the alphabet of man !'* 

To these words we can add nothing! Their egotism 
is the expression of the universal hearts of men. And 
somewhat of the pride which belongs to them, animates 
us even on the couch of our bodily infirmity. It is a 
source of exaltation that we are not conquered, and that 
the fortress sapped by the dark Enemy is our prison-^ 
house, not our home. 

It has been my lot to endure frequent visitations of ill- 
health, although my muscular frame is strong, and I am 
capable of bearing great privation and almost any exer-^ 
tion of mere bodily fatigue. The reason is that I reside 
principally in London, and it is only of late that 1 have 
been able to inure myself to the close air and the want 
of exercise that belong to the lif^ of cities. However, 
languishing in the confinement of a ^metropolis, the mo- 
ment I left the dull walls, and heard the fresh waving of 
the trees, I revived, — the nerves grew firm — pain fled 
me — I asked myself in wonder for my ailments! My 
bodily state was, then, voluntary and self-incurred, for 
nothing bound or binds me to cities : I follow no calling, 
I am independent of men, afSuent in means, ^and, from 
my youth upward, I have learnt myself the power to 
live alone. Why not then consult health as the greatest 
of earthly goods? But is health the greatest of earthly 
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goods? Is the body to be our main care? Are we to be 
the minions of self? Are we to make any corporeal ad- 
vantage the chief end — 

" £t propter Tiyendam yivere p^ere caosas.^ 

I confess that I see not how men can arrogate to them- 
selves the Catholic boast of Immortal Hopes — how they 
can utter the old truths of the nothingness of life— of the 
superiority of mental over physical delights— (^ the para- 
mount influence of the soul and the soul's objects — and 
yet speak of health as our greatest blessing, and the work- 
man's charge of filling up the crannies of this fast mould- 
ering clay as the most necessary of human objects. As- 
suredly health is a great blessing, and its care is not to 
be despised; but there are duties far more sacred^«-ob- 
ligations before which the body is as nought For it is 
not necessary to live, but it is necessary to live nobly. 
And of this truth we are not without the suj^rt of high 
examples. Who can read that great poet whom I have 
just cited, and forget that his acts walked level with the 
lofty eminence of his genius— that he paid ^no homage 
to the sun," that even the blessing of light itself was a 
luxury, — was willingly to be abandoned — but the defence 
of the creat rights of earth, the fulfilment of the solemn 
trust of nations, the vindication of ages yet to come, was 
a necessity, and not to be avoided — ^was paramount — ^was 
indispensable— and wherefore? because it was a duty! 
Are there not duties too to us — though upon a narrower 
scale — which require no less generous a devotion? Are 
there not objects which are more important than the 
ease and welmre of the body? Is our first great charge 
that of being a nurse to ourselves? No: every one of us 
who writes, toils, or actively serves the state, forms to 
himself, if he knoweth anything of public virtue, inte- 
rests which are not to be renounced for the purchase q[ a 
calmer pulse, and a few years added to the feeUe extreme 
of life. Many of us have neither fortune, nor power, 
nor extrinnc offeringn to sacrifice to mankind; but all of 
us — tiie proud, the humble, the rich, the poor — have one 
possession at our command;— sWe may sacrifice our- 
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selves! It is from these reasons that, at the time I refer 
to, I put aside the hope of health ; — a good earnestly in- 
deed to he coveted, but which, if obtained only by a life 
remote from man, inactive, useless, self-revolving, may 
be too dearly bought; and gazing on the evil which I 
imagined I could not cure, I endeavoured to reconcile 
myself to its necessity. 

And first, it seems to me that when the nerves are 
somewhat weakened the senses of sympathy are more 
keen — ^we are less negligent of our kind — that impetu- 
ous and reckless buoyancy of spirit which mostly ac- 
companies a hardy and iron frame, is not made to enter 
into the emotions of others. How can it sympathize with 
what it has never known? We seldom find men of great 
animal health and power possessed of much delicacy of 
mind; their humanity and kindness proceed from an 
overflow of spirits — ^their more genial virtues are often 
but skin deep, and the result of good humour. The sus- 
ceptible frame of Women causes each more kindly and 
generous feeling to vibrate more powerfully on their 
earts, and thus also that which in our harsher sex re* 
laxes the nerve, often softens the affection. And this is' 
really the cause of that increased tendency to pity, to 
charity, to friendship, which comes on with the decline 
of life, and which Bolingbroke has so touchingly alluded 
to. There is an excitement in the consciousness of the 
glorious possession of unshaken health and matured 
strength which hurries us on the road of that selfish en- 
joyment, which we are proud of our privilege to com* 
mand. The passions of the soul are often winged by our 
capacities, and are fed from the same sources that keep 
the beating of the heart strong, and the step haughty 
upon the earth. Thus when the frame grows slack, and 
the race of the strong can be run no more, the mind Mis 
gently back upon itself — ^it releases its garments from the 

Oof the Passions which have lost their charm—- 
ectual objects beoome more precious, and, no 
longer su£Gicing to be a world to ourselves, we contract 
the soft habit of leaning our affection upon others; the 
ties round our heart are felt with a more close endear* 
ment, and every little tenderness we receive from the 
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love of those about ns, teaches us the value of love. And 
this is therefore among the consolations of ill-health, that 
we are more susceptible to all the kindlier emotions, and 
that we drink a deeper and a sweeter pleasure from the 
attachment of our friends. If, too, we become, as the 
body progressively declines from the desire of eitternal 
pursuits, more devoted to intellectual objects, new sources 
of delight are thus bestowed upon us. Books become 
more eloquent of language, and their aspect grows wel- 
come as the face of some dear consoler. Perhaps no epi- 
cure of the world's coarse allurement knows that degree 
of deep and serene enjoyment with which, shut up in 
our tranquil chambers, we surround ourselves with the 
Wisdom, the Poetry, the Romance of past ages, and 
are made free, by the Sibyl of the world's knowledge, to 
the Elysium of departed souls. TTie pain, or the fever, 
that from time to time reminds us of our clay, brings not 
perhaps more frequent and embarrassing interruptions, 
than the restlessness and eager passions which belong to 
the flush of health. Contented to repose — the repose 
becomes more prodigal of dreams. 

And there is another circ\imstance usually attendant 
on ill-health. We live less for the world — we do not ex- 
tend the circle of friendship into the wide and distracting 
orbit of cpmmon acquaintance — we are thus less subject 
to ungenial interruptions — to vulgar humiliations — ^to 
the wear and tear of mind — ^the harrassment and the 
vanity, — that torture those who seek after the "gallery 
of painted pictures,'* and "the talk where no love is." 
The gawd and the ostentation shrink into their true 
colours before the eye which has been taught to look 
within. And the pulses that have been calmed by pain, 
keep, without much effort, to the even tenor of philoso- 
phy. Thus ill-health may save us from many dis- 
quietudes and errors — ^from frequent mortificaiion-— and 
"/Ae walking after the vain shadow.''^ Plato retired to 
his cave to be wise; sickness is often the moral cave, 
with its quiet, its darkness, and its solitude, to the soul. 

I may add also, that he who has been taught the pre- 
cariousness of life, acquires a knowledge of its value. 
He teaches himsdf to regard Death with a quiet eye, 
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and habit* gifts him with a fortitude mightier than the 
stoicism of the Porch. As the lamb is shorn so the wind 
is tempered. Nor is the calm without moments of mere 
animal ecstasy unknown to the rude health, which having 
never waned from its vigour, is unconscious of tte 
treasure it inherits. What rapture in the first steps to 
recovery— in the buoyant intervals of release! When 
ihe wise simplicity of Hesiod would express the over- 
powering joy of a bridegroom, id the flush of conquest 
hastening to the first embraces of his bride, he can com- 
pare him only to one escaped from some painful disease, 
or from the chains 9f a duneeon.f The release of pain 
is the excess of transport. With what gratitude we feel 
the first return of health — the first budding forth of the 
new spring that has dawned within us! Or, if our dis- 
ease admit not that blessed regeneration, still it has its 
intervals and reprieves : moments, when the mind springs 
up as the lark to heaven, singing and rejoicing as it bathes 
its plumage in the intoxicating air. So that our state may 
be of habitual tranquillity, and yet not dumb to raptures 
which have no parallel in the monotony of more envied 
lives. But I hold that the great counterbalancing gift 
which the infirmity of the body, if rightly moralized 
upon, hath the privilege to confer, is, that the mind left 
free to contemplation, naturally prefers the high and the 
immortal to the sensual and the low. As Astronomy 
took its rise among the Chaldean shepherds, whose con- 
stant leisure upon their vast and level plains enabled 
them to elevate their attention undivided to the heavenly 
bodies, — so the time left to us for contemplation in our 
hours of sickness, and our necessary disengagement from 
the things of earth, tend to direct our thoughts to the 
Stars, and impregnate us half unconsciously with the 
Science of Heaven. 

Thus while as I have said our afiections become more 
gentle, our souls also become more noble, and our de- 
sires more pure. We learn to think, with the most 
august of our moralists, that ^^ earth is an hospital, not an 

* ExUia, tonnenta, bella, morbos, naofragiay meditare, at nuUo sis 
malo, Tryo. Smee. Epist, 
t Hes. Scut. Here, line 42. 
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inn— a place to die, not live in.'* Our existence becomes 
a great preparation for death, and the monitor within us 
is constant, but with a sweet and a cheering voice. 

Such are the thoughts with which in the hour of sick- 
ness I taught myself to regard what with the vulgar is 
the greatest of human calamities! It may be some con- 
solation to those who have suffered more bitterly than I 
have done, to feel that, by calling in the powers of the 
mind, there may be good ends and cheerful hopes wrou^t 
out from the wasting of the body ; and that it is only the 
darkness — unconsidered and unexplored — ^which shapes 
the spectre, and appals us with the fear. 



THE 

KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD 

IN 

MEN AND BOOKS. 



Royalty and its symbols were abolished in France. 
A showman of wild beasts had (the pride of his flock) 
an immense Bengal tiger, commonly called the Royal 
Tiger, What did our showman do? Why, he knew 
the world, and he chapged the name of the beast from 
the Tigre Royal to the Tigre National! ^orace Wal- 
pole was particularly charmed with this anecdote, for he 
knew the world as well as the showman. It is exactly 
these little things — ^the happy turn of a phrase — a well- 
timed pleasantry, that no unobservant man ever thinks 
. of, and that, while seeming humour, are in reality wis- 
dom. There are changes m the veins of wit, as in every 
thing else. Sir William Temple tells us, that on the re- 
turn of Charles 11. none were more out of fashion than 
the old Earl of Norwich, who was esteemed the greatest 
wit of the time of Charles the First But it is clear that 
the Earl of Norwich must have wanted knowledge of 
the world; he did not feel, as by an instinct, like the 
showman, how to vary an epithet — he stuck to the last 
to his tigre royal! 

This knowledge of the world baffles our calculations; 
it does not always require experience. Some men take 
to it intuitively; their first step in life exhibits the same 
profound mastery over the minds of their contempora* 
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ries — ^the same subtle consideration — ^the same felicitous 
address, as distinguish the close of their career. Con- 
greve had written his comedies at twenty-five; the best 
anecdotes of the acuteness of Cyrus are those of his boj^- 
hood. 1 should like, above all things, a veracious ac- 
count of the childhood of Talleyrand. What a world of 
shrewdness may he have vented in trundling his hoop! 
Shakspeare has given us the madness of Hamlet the 
youth, and of Licar the old man — but there is a far deeper 
wisdom in the young man's thoughts than those of the 
old man. 

Minds early accustomed to solitude usually make the 
keenest observers of the worlds and chiefly for this rea- 
son — when few objects are presented to our contempla- 
tion, we seize them — we ruminate over them — we think, 
again and again, upon all the features they present to our 
examination; and we thus master the knowledge of the 
great book of Mankind as Eugene Aram mastered that 
of Learning, by studying five lines at a time, and ceasing 
not from our labour till those are thoroughly acquired. 
A boy, whose attention has not been distracted by a 
multiplicity of objects — who, living greatly alone, is 
obliged therefore to think, not as a task, but as a diver- 
sion, emerges at last into the world — a shy man, but a 
deep observer. Accustomed to reflection, he is not daz- 
zled by novelty; while it strikes his eye, it occupies his 
mind. Hence, if he sits down to describe what he sees, 
he describes it justly at once, and at first; and more vi- 
vidly, perhaps, than he might in after-life, because it is 
newer to him. Perhaps, too, the moral eye resembles 
the physical — ^by custom familiarizes itself with delusion, 
and inverts, mechanically, the objects presented to it, till 
the deceit becomes more natural than Nature itself. 

There are men who say they know the world, because 
they know its vices. So does a!n officer at Bow-street, 
or the turnkey at Newgate. This would be a claim to 
knowledge of the world, if there were but rogues in it 
But these are as bad judges of our minds as a physician 
would be of our bodies, if he had never seen any but 
those in a diseased state. Such a man would fancy health 
itself a disease. We generally find, indeed, that men are 
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governed by their weaknesses, not their vices, and those 
weaknesses are often the most amiable part about them. 
The wavering Jaffier betrays his friend through a weak- 
ndss, which a hardened criminal might equallyvhave felt, 
and which, in that criminal, might have been the origin 
of his guilt. It is the knowledge of these weaknesses, as 
if by a glance, that serves a man better in the under- 
standing and conquest of his species, than a knowledge 
of the vices to which they lead — ^it is better to seize the 
one cause than ponder over the thousand effects. It is 
the former knowledge which 1 chiefly call the know- 
ledge of the world. It is this which immortalized 
Moliere in the drama, and distinguishes Talleyrand in 
action. 

It has been asked whether the same worldly wisdom 
which we admire in a writer would, had occasion brought 
him prominently forward, have made him equally suc- 
cessful in action? Certainly not, as a necessary conse^* 
quence. Swift was the most sensible writer of his day, 
and one of the least sensible politicians, in the selfish 
sense — ^the only sense in which he knew it — of the word. 
What knowledge of the world in "Don Juan'' and in 
Byron's "Correspondence;" what seeming want of that 
knowledge in the great poet's susceptibility to attack, on 
the one hand, and his wanton trifling with his character 
on the other! How is this difference between the man 
and the writer to be accounted for? Because, in the 
writer, the infirmities of constitution are either con- 
cealed or decorated by genius; not so in the man: fret- 
fulness, spleen, morbid sensitiveness, eternally spoil our 
plans in life, but they often give an interest to our plans 
on paper. Byron, quarrelling with the world, as Childe 
Harold, proves his genius; but Byron quarrelling with 
the world in his own person betrays his folly ! To show 
wisdom in a book, it is but necessary that we should 
possess the theoretical wisdom; but in life, it requires 
not only the theoretical wisdom, but the practical ability 
to act up to it. We may know exactly what we ought 
to do, but we may not have the fortitude to do it 
" Now," says the shy man in love, " I ought to go and 
talk to my mistress — my rival is with her — I ought to 
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make myself as agreeable as possible — I ought to throw- 
that fellow in the shade by my bons mots and my com- 
pliments/' Does he do so? No! he sits in a corner 
and scowls at the lady. He is in the miserable state de- 
scribed by Persius. He knows what is good and can- 
not perform it Yet this man, if an author, from the 
very circumstance of feeling so bitterly that his consti- 
tution is stronger than his reason, would have made his 
lover in a book all that he could not be himself in re- 
ality. 

There is a sort of wit peculiar to knowledge of the 
world, and we usually find that writers, who are sup- 
posed to have the most exhibited that knowledge in 
their books, are also commonly esteemed the wittiest 
authors of their country — Horace, Elautus, Moliere, Le 
Sage, Voltaire, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Fielding, Swift;* 
and this is, because the essence of the most refined spe- 
cies of wit is truth. Even in the solemn and grave Ta- 
citus, we come perpetually to sudden turns — striking 
points, of sententious brilliancy, which make us smile, 
from the depth itself of their importance — an aphorism 
is always on the borders of an epigram.f 

It is remarkable that there is scarcely any very pt^u- 
lav author of great imaginative power ,^ in whose works 
we do not recognise that common sense which is know- 
ledge of the world, and which is so generally supposed 
Jby the superficial to be in direct opposition to the ima- 
ginative faculty. When an author does hot fiossess it 
eminently, he is never eminently popular, whatever be 
his fame. Compare Scott and Shelley, the two most 
imaginative authors of their time. The one, in his 
wildest flights, never loses sight of common sense — 
there is an affinity between him and his humblest reader; 

* Let me mention two political writers of the present day — men 
equally remarkable for their wit and wisdom — Sidney Smithy and the 
Editor of the " Examiner," Mr. Fonblanque ; barring, may I say it? 
a little affectation of pithiness — the latter writer is one of the greatest 
masters of that art which makes ^' words like sharp swords," that our 
age has produced. And I cannot help adding, in common with many 
of his admirers, an earnest hope that he may leave the world a more 
firm and settled monument of his great abilities than the pages of any 
periodical can afford. 

t Anil every one will recollect the sagacious sneer of Gibbon. 
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nay, the more discursiye the flight, the closer that ajGSnity 
becomes. We are even more wrapt with the author 
when he is with his spirits of the mountain and fell — 
with the mighty dead at Melrose, than when he is lead- 
ing us through the humours of a guard-room, or con- 
fiding to us the interview of lovers. But Shelley dis- 
dains common sense. Of his " Prince Athanase " we 
have no early comprehension — with his " Prometheus " 
we have no human sympathies; and the grander he be- 
comes, the less popular we find him. Writers who do 
not in theory know their kind, may be admired, but they 
can never be popular. And when we hear men of un- 
questionable genius complain of not being appreciated by 
the herd, it is because they are not themselves skilled in 
the feelings of the herd. For what is knowledge of man- 
kind, but the knowledge of their feelings, their humours, 
their caprices, their passions; touch these, and you gain 
attention — develop these, and you have conquered your 
audience. 

Among writers of an inferior reputation we often dis- 
cover a sufficient shrewdness and penetration into human 
foibles to startle us in points, while they cai^not carry 
their knowledge far enough to please us on the whole. 
They can paint nature by a happy hit, but they violate 
all the likeness before they have concluded the plot; 
they charm us with a reflection and revolt us by a cha- 
racter. Sir John Suckling is one of these writers; his 
correspondence is witty and thoughtful, and his plays — 
but little known in comparison to his songs — abound 
with just remarks and false positions, the most natural 
lines and the most improbable inventions. Two persons 
in one of these plays are ui\der sentence of execution, 
and the poet hits off the vanity of the one by a stroke 
worthy of a much greater dramatist 

" I have something troubles me,*' says Pellagrin. 

"What's that?" asks his friend. 

" The people/' replies Pellagrin, " will say, as we go 
along, ' thou art the properer fellow ^ " * 

* Suckling's plays abound, also, jn passages of singular beauty of 
diction and elegance of thought. I will quote one which seems to 
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Had the whole character been conceived like that sen- 
tence, I should not have forgotten the name of the play, 
and instead of making a joke, the author would have 
consummated a creation. Both Madame de Stael and 
Rousseau appear to me to have possessed this sort of im- 
perfect knowledge. Both are great in aphorisms, and 
feeble in realizing conceptions of flesh and blood. When 
Madame de Stael tells us " that great losses, so far fi^m 
binding men more • closely to the advantages they still 
have left, at once loosen all ties of affection,'* she speaks 
like one versed in the mysteries of the human heart, anfl 
expresses exactly what she wishes to convey; but when 
she draws the character of Corinne's lover, she not only 
confounds all the moral qualities into one impossible 
compound, but she utterly fails in what she evidently 
attempts to picture. The proud, sensitive, generous, 
high-minded Englishman, with a soul at once alive to 
genius, and fearing its effect— daring as a soldier, timid 
as a man — ^the slave of love that tells him to scorn the 
world, and of opinion that tells him to adore it — this is 
the new, the delicate, the many-coloured character Ma- 
dame de Stael conceived, and nothing can be more un- 
like the heartless and whining pedant she has accom- 
plished. 

In Rousseau, every sentence Lord Edaaard utters is 
full of beauty, and sometimes of depth, and yet those 
sentences give us no conception of liie utterer himseE 
The expressions are all soul, and the character is all clay 
-—nothing can be more brilliant than the sentiments, or 
more heavy than the speaker. 

In fact it is not often that the graver writers have suc- 
ceeded in plot and character as they have done in the al- 
lurement of reflection, or the graces of style. While 
Goldsmith makes us acquainted with all the personages 
of his unrivalled story — while we sit at the threshold in 

roe to contain one of the most beantifal compliments a woman ever 
received. Orsabrin, a seaman if I recollect rig/Uf sajs to Reginella — 

" Have you a name too ?" 

RegineUa, " Why do vou ask ?" ^ 

Orsabrin. " Because I'd call ijpon it in a storm, 

" And save a ship from perishing sometimes!^* 
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the summer evenings and sympathize with the good Vi- 
car in his laudable zeal for monogamy — while ever and 
anon we steal a look behind through the lattice, and 
smile at the gay Sophia, who is playing with Dick, or fix 
our admiration on Oliva, who is practising an air against 
the young Squire comes — while we see the sturdy 
Burchell crossing the stile, and striding on at his hearty 
pace with his oak cudgel cutting circles in the air — nay, 
while we ride with Moses to make his bargains, and 
prick up our ears when Mr. Jenkinson begins with 
" Ay, Sir! the world is in its dotage *^ — while in recall- 
ing the characters of that immortal tale, we are recalling 
the memory of so many living persons with whom we 
have dined, and walked, and chatted — we see in the 
gloomy Rasselas of Goldsmith's sager contemporary, a 
dim succession of shadowy images without life or iden- 
tity, mere machines for the grinding of morals, and the 
nice location of sonorous phraseology. 

That delightful egotist — ^half good-fellow, half sage, 
half rake, half divine, the pet gossip of philosophy, the — 
in one word — inimitable and unimitated Montaigne, in- 
sists upon it in right earnest, with plenty to support him, 
that continual cheerfulness is the most indisputable sign 
of wisdom, and that her estate, like that of things in the 
regions above the moon, is always calm, cloudless, and 
serene. And in the same essay he recites the old story 
of Demetrius the grammarian, who, finding in the Tem- 
ple of Delphos a knot of philosophers chatting away in 
high glee and comfort, said, " I am greatly mistaken, 
gentlemen, or by your pleasant countenances you are not 
engaged in any very profound discourse.'* Whereon 
Heracleon answered the grammarian with a ^^ Pshaw, my 
goi^d friend ! it does very well for fellows who live in a 
perpetual anxiety to know whether the future tense of 
the verb Ballo should be spelt with one 1 or two, to knit 
their brows and look solemn, but we who are engaged 
in discoursing true philosophy, are cheerful as a matter 
of course!'' Ah, those were the philosophers who had 
read the world aright; give me Heracleon the magician, 
for a fellow who knew what he was about when he re- 

15* 
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solved to be wise. And yet, after all, it is our constita- 
tion, and not our learning, that makes us one thing or 
the other — grave or gay, lively or severe! 

For my own part I candidly confess that, in spite of 
all my endeavours, and though all my precepts run the 
contrary way, I cannot divest myself at times of a cer- 
tain sadness when I recall the lessons the worid has 
taught me. It is true that I now expect little or nothing 
from mankind, and I therefore forgive offences against 
me with ease, but that ease which comes from contempt 
is no desirable acquisition of temper. I should like to 
f6el something of my old indignation at every vice, and 
my old bitterness at every foe. 

After all, as we know, or fancy that we know man* 
kind, there is a certain dimness that falls upon the glory 
of all we see. We are not so confiding of our trust — 
and that is no petty misfortune to some of us; without 
growing perhaps more selfish, we contract the circle of 
our enjoyments. We do not hazard — we do not venture 
as we once did. The sea that rolls before us proffers to 
our curiosity no port that we have not already seen. 
About this time, too, our ambition changes its character 
— ^it becomes more a thing of custom than of ardour. 
We have begun our career — shame forbids us to leave 
it; but I question whether any man moderately wise 
does not see how small is the reward of pursuit Nay, 
ask the oldest, the most hackneyed adventurer of the 
world, and you will find he has some dream at his hearty 
which is more cherished than all the honours he seeks — 
some dream perhaps of a happy and serene retirement 
which has lain at his breast since he was a boy, and 
which he will never realize. The trader and his retreat 
at Highgate are but the type of Walpole and his palace 
at Houghton. The worst feature in our knowledge of 
the world is that we are wise to little purpose — ^we pene- 
trate the hearts of others, but we do not satisfy our own. 
Every wise man feels that he ought not to be ambitious, 
nor covetous, nor subject to emotion — yet the wisest go 
on toiling, and burning to the last. IVlen who have de- 
claimed most against ambition have been among the 
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most ambitious; so that^ at the best, we only get wise for 
the sake of writing books which the world seldom sees 
till we are dead — or of making laws and speeches, which, 
when dead, the world hastens to forget. " When all is 
done^ human life is at the greatest and the best but like 
a froward child, that must be played with and humoured 
a little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the 



* Sir William Temple. 



ENGLISH NOTIONS OF MORALITY. 



There are many things about which that old gossip 
/ the World constantly prates, and "little knows;'' but of 
all things — that of which she most prates and least knows 
is, morality! * With us, to be moral merely means to be 
respectable — ^it is the appearance we care for — ^the reality 
we despise. — As is customary with a commercial people 
to whom credit is a capital, we value most such externals 
as keep the world in good humour with us, and the best 
qualities are those which the most induce a tradesman to 
trust us ! "A most respectable man — he has lived twenty 
years in that house. Sir; he pays his bills regularly once 
a quarter — he has provided very handsomely for all his 
family — his note is as good as the Bank of England ! " 
This sums up what is called an excellent character; yet 
in all these attributes of praise there is not a single moral 
quality. This excellent character may be full of the 
most vicious characteristics. He may be violent in 
temper — mercenary in disposition — ^hypocritical in reli- 
gion — a hollow friend — an unforgiving enemy — and in 
possessing the movements of clock-work, may possess 
also the heart of a clock. 

The great feature in our notions of morals is their 
one-side-edness. The golden medium lies between tw« 
extremes — one extreme tends to meanness — the other to 
extravagance. One to the rash excess — the other to the 
paltry baseness. TVie are most lenient to the most despi- 
cable of the extremes, and rather forgive the low nature 
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than the erratic. How httle fiction can do towards 
altering the national dispositions, we may see by the 
small effect produced on us by the true moral of our 
greatest and most popular novel, " Tom Jones.'' It was 
this one-side-edness of morality — this undue love of the 
decorous hypocrisies, and this exaggerated resentment 
against the erring sincerities of mankind, which Fielding, 
a more deep, accurate, and scientific moralist than is 
generally supposed, sought to expose and correct when 
he contrasted the characters of Blifil and Jones. Nothing 
can more clearly prove our ignorance of real morals than 
the fact that no one appreciated this high moral purpose 
in our author. The world of/readers fell upon him with 
the common places of the very hypocrisy he was sati- 
rizing; — forgot the service he rendered to virtue in un- 
'masking its counterfeit in Blifil — charged him with all 
the excesses of his hero ; and, because he had imbodied 
morality as a philosopher, condemned him for being 
immoral. Even now his greatest merit is not acknow-r 
ledged, nor his indecorums forgiven for the sake of their 
object; and the herd of critics would conceive it a mon- 
strous paradox iir him who asserted and undertqok to 
prove that Fielding was a far more profound and noble 
moralist than Addison. Nay, if Blifil and Jones were 
living characters, who does not feel that the world would 
visit Blifil as a most praiseworthy man, and cut Jones as 
an incorrigible scapegrace? 

It is the misfortune of our social systems that we have 
been taught so exclusive a regard for the domestic mo- 
ralities. The connexion between the sexes is almost the 
only morality of which we are aware. Doubtless that 
connexion constitutes one most important branch of 
morals, but there are others as important The round 
of man's duties lies in a vast circle. And to be really 
good we must be good in public as well as private. It 
is a misfortune which has wrung tears of blood from this 
country, that a separation has been drawn between the 
public man and the private — that the world has been 
suffered to say — " a dishonourable politician — a negligent 
pastor — a fraudulent merchant, but a most exemplary 
creature in domestic life!" We ought to allow no such 
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unreal distinctions — it is the whole man only we must 
acknowledge to be good or evil — ^not a part of him. But 
even in regard to our domestic rigidities, we are not 
consistent ; we are actuated by the most unaccountable 
caprices. We court one man solely because he is an 
adulterer, while we hiss another man off the stage for 
exactly the same offence. — 

'' That in the captain's but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy." 

One lady elopes, and is an *^ interesting creature ^' for 
life: another imitates her example, and she is only "that 
abandoned woman.'^ Nor can it be said, with unvarying 
justice, that rank is a suflScient palliative of the crime, and 
the only cause of these discrepancies in our moral seve- 
rity. A noble poet separates from his wife, and the world 
turn their backs on him and mutter fearful innuendoes 
on the terrible crime of quarrelling with a wife. A mi- 
nister of state loses his cava sposa to a German Prince, 
and all the blame is saddled upon the unfortunate husband 
— for no earthly reason but because he is a Minister of 
State and a Tory. 

I am very much amused to see the gravity with which 
our newspapers record some terrible fallacy in the hu- 
man heart, as if it were the most natural thing imagina- 
ble. Bishop, whose cold and systematized atrocities 
checked, by a deeper excitement, the excitement of Re- 
form, and benumbed, with a more curdling fear, the 
floating apprehensions of the cholera morbus; Bishop, 
we are told very seriously by the journals, after under- 
going a certain ceremony, " felt greatly relieved, and 
enjoyed a sound sleep." What was this mystical cere- 
mony, that thus lulled into peace the conscience-stricken 
murderer? — merely the confjssing that he had committed 
the murder! A mighty atonement this for the action! 
In truth, this cant about the blessing of a confession does 
more harm than the superficial perceive; if a man is to 
be represented as purchasing mental peace, after com- 
mitting the most horrible of human crimes, by saying 
the night before his execution — ^' I will tell your reve- 
rence—it's all very true, I made the boy drunk with 
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rum, and then kept his head under water till he was fit 
for selling, and I then sold him, Sir, for twelve guineas; 
and now I feel mightily eased in my mind, and am going 
to have a pleasant nap;" — if this is to be the moral of 
Burking and confessing to have Burked — why, then all 
I say is, that you rob Religion of those terrors which you 
assert to be checks upon crime; and you virtually mak6 
murder a less offence in a convict than his not satisfy- 
ing the curiosity of the newsmonger^s, in quitting his 
own life without telling us how he got rid of another's. 

The fact is, that we pick up, as soon as we are able to 
remember what we hear, a few common-place maxims^ 
and we call them morals. Whoever the most insists 
upon these, we call a moralist — that is to say, when 
Doctor Johnson declares in pompous sentences that we 
ought not to tell fibs, nor be proud, nor despise the home- 
liness of virtue, nor be attracted by the gaudiness of vice 
— we exclaim, " Ah, the fine moralist ! — the admirable 
teacher!'' But when a contemporary writer struck at 
once at the root of far wider evils than individual and 
private errors can accomplish — when he satirized milita- 
ry glory, and became the first who seriously invoked 
mankind to consider war as the darkest calamity that can 
visit earth — we were dumb in our plaudits — we saw no 
morality in the maxim — we heard no music in the truth.^ 
We could understand the depth of that morality which 
said to Mr. Higgins, "Be content with your station — 
envy not your betters ;'' but the morality that in the great 
spirit of Christianity said to All Earth — ^^ Live in Peace !" 
was utterly beyond our comprehension. 

I believe it is the small ness and frigidity in our notions 
of morals that has induced men of high and ardent minds 
to incur the fatal error of choosing feeling rather than 
principle as a guide. And thus while we seldom hear 
any one talk of the principles of an honest man, or the 
duties of a religious one, we are for ever dinned with the 
feelings of a gentleman, and the feelings of a Christian, 
and the feelings of a father, till at last we are almost 
driven to fancy contrary to all sober judgment — that the 
Almighty intended us to be led not by reason, but emo- 
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tion. No error for the virtue of a nation can be more 
deadlj^ than the one I refer to. A pretty community 
is that in which the sentiments are the only mentaJ 
guide! The Arabs cultivate the feelings^ and are a na- 
tion of banditti; — ^they are exceedingly generous, and 
exceedingly hospitable, and exceedingly unjust; — ^they 
utter the noblest sentiments, and steal the saddle from 
under yo^; — they talk of the honourable feelings of a 
Bedouin, and they — cut your throat! 

But if we would have morality, not vague impulse and 
shifting emotions, the general motor of the popular mind, 
we must make the Goddess whose Altars we would es- 
tablish — ^lovely, gracious, and attractive. Men are very 
happily struck by the noble and the great; — they see 
these results in the passions— and by the passions tibere- 
fore they are allured. Let them behold the same lofti- 
ness in the science of morals, and morals will have^me- 
what of the power and vividness in allurement that now 
belong to the passions. It has been the fault of our mo- 
ralists that morality is not better understood among us. 
Let us base it on its own true vastness of system, and 
breathe into it the generous spirit of its proper life. Law 
and Politics have been estranged from it — ^they should 
be united. Morality includes in its empire all opinion 
— Decorum hitherto has been the queen of the empire: 
let us depose her to her proper level in the court, and 
make her lady of the Grand Wardrobe. And let us, since 
we are seriously meditating ejGScient reform, take from 
the virtues that detestable privilege of always acting by 
their proxies, the Appearances. 

Nor must we imagine that faith in our divine religion 
supersedes the necessity of applying to morals as a sepa- 
rate—though if you will — a subordinate science. The 
great and plain outlines of right conduct are all that the 
Scripture indicates; and it wisely leaves the nicer shades, 
and the more complicated positions, to the human intel- 
ligence, which moulds and adapts itself to the everlasting 
changes in human affairs. The great secrets of Govern- 
ment — the wide volume of legislation, were not enlight* 
ened by the rays that emanated from another worldi 
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Those secrets and that volume — thus left in darkness by- 
Religion, it is the main duty of Morality to decipher and 
expound. Nor must we trust this task (be it said with 
all due reverence) solely to divines. When it was con- 
signed to them, morality consisted only in donations to 
the Church. Charles Martel saved Christendom from 
the Saracen, and a synod of Christian Priests damned him 
afterwards to the penalties of hell. 

There is something amusing in the self-contradiction 
of certain Tory Peers, who are brimfull of noble senti- 
ments for the basest systems. It is vastly entertaining 
to note the delusion of a phrase — '^ I will stand by the 
constitution of my country to the last'' How finely 
that sounds! How the chest of the utterer swells! His 
eyes water! What generous courage! What gallant 
fidelity! But the sentence requires construing: the con- 
stitution of the country means the jobbing of seats in 
Parliament It would sound very difierently if the loy- 
alist exclaimed — ^^ Rotten boroughs — perjury — bribery 
-—corruption — and fraud — it is you whom I will sup- 
port to the last!'* Oh, the solemn plausibility of fine 
phrases ! 

Reform will do something to amend our morals; we 
shall not have the sacred example of the great to shelter 
perjury beneath ; but the abolition of the stamp duties 
will do more. When thqre are but few public journals, 
prejudices are a long time grinding against each other 
before they pulverize into truth. Appeals to error and 
to passion are not easily answered. When all opinions 
are thrown into the crucible, the philosopher's sfone. 
Truth, must at last come out! What an odd thing it 
would seem to Micromegas were he told that the immo- 
rality of a people and a tax upon pieces of paper were 
one and the same thing ! The Mahometans narrate a cu- 
rious fable, with which I will conclude this article, trust- 
ing that it may not have so wearied the reader, but that 
he will sufiSer me now and then to address him after a 
similar fashion, and thus to breathe into the lightness of 
this periodical, the great soul of a moral purpose. 

Al Sameri, wishing the Israelites to worship the Gol«» 
VOL. n. — 16 
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den Calfy took some dust from beneath the footsteps of 
the horse of the angel Gabriel, and threw it into the 
mouth of the calf, so that (for the dust had that peculiar 
virtue) the calf assumed life and voice. Now there are 
certain good men in the world, who remind one greatly 
of the sagacious Al Sameri; they call upon us to worship 
a golden calf, and the only life — the only inspiration they 
can bestow on an idol, is derived from that dust which 
blinds the eyes of a man. 

A. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

REMARKS IN REPLY TO THE ARTICXE THEREIN, ENTITLED 
« THE PROGRESS OF MISGOVERNMENT." 



This article of the Quarterly Reviewer's is certainly 
incomparable. We know not whether the most to ad- 
mire the grace of the style, the sharpness of the irony," 
or the cogency of the argument It is altogether a mas- 
terpiece—Swift never wrote any thing equal to it It 
begins witfi that show of candour recommended by cun- 
ning rhetoricians to the commencement of all controver- 
sial writing. ^^ In avowing our conviction," quoth the 
writer, " that the state of anarchy into which society ap- 
peared a few weeks ago to be rapidly falling to be the 
fruit of misgovernment — the direct, natural, and neces- 
sary result of the acts and omissions of ministers — it can 
scarcely, we suppose, be requisite that we should dis- 
claim any intention of holding up those dignified per- 
sons to the world as the deliberate instigators or abettors 
of burning and massacre.'' What generosity in this ad- 
mission ! — it is a pleasure to deal with so noble an ad- 
versary ! 

But our Reviewer hastens to atone for this unlooked- 
for moderation — he begins to open a fearful battery on 
the Premier-«-and alluding to the interview between Mr. 
Place and Lord Grey, entitles the latter with a scalding 
bitterness of irony, wholly Archilochian — " This first of 
place-menV* Assuredly a pun upon names is the most 
biting species of sarcasm. This witty assaiiant then be- 
comes serious; he falls upon the Political Unions^and the 
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Bristol riots, which (wits being rarely logicians) he cou- 
ples together somewhat confusedly; and after reprobating 
the former for excesses they did not commit — ^for we are, 
as yet, ignorant of any they did — he declares that the 
latter " must be classed, by every man who is capable of 
forming an unbiassed analysis of the many symptoms si- 
multaneously apparent of a general disorganization of the 
social frame — symptoms all distinctly traceable to one 
common cause, and that cause assuredly no other than 
the agitation of this question of Reform," among the sins 
of the ministers; and we are told of the "temerity with 
which ministers gave the original impulse to this agita- 
tion." It is the property of all great geniuses to throw 
a new light on a subject We thank this admirable 
writer for his present discovery; an historian, at once so 
deep and so ingenious, must, we should think, be the au- 
thor of a new edition of Boswell — aut Crokertis, aut 
Diabolus. We did believe, with the rest of the simple 
world, that the " original impulse " to this agitation had 
been suflSciently apparent before the ministers came into 
office. We feared that it had occasioned some little 
trouble to a Tory Government; nay, we had fancied, that 
it was from opposing this " impulse," that the Duke of 
Wellington lost, in one fell swoop, power, place, and 
growing popularity. But such impressions are obviously 
erroneous; the lucubrator before us is far too bold in as- 
sertion not to be in the right This a^rdour for truth 
(however novel) is a distinguishing trait of this accom- 
plished sage, for it leads him even into cutting the throat 
of his own most favoured argument We beg the reader 
to mark. He goes on to state that there ought to be no 
popular concession^-that " confederacies ought to be put 
down with a strong arm " — "that assemblages of 150,000 
men ought not to be tolerated;" and, in reply to Lord 
Grey's observation, that " the best mode of dealing with 
sedition in the first instance, is to take awajt the cause, — 
and if he sees any real grievances, to show a disposition 
to redress them before he employ force;" the Reviewer 
asserts, with a meekness and regard for humanity worthy 
of a Christian statesman, " that you oxx^i first \o employ 
the force, and th^n to redress tJie grievance!" Mark-* 
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this policy our Author repeats and reiterates, over and 
over again — to insist upon it is, indeed, the chief purport 
of this excellent article. Yet so perfect is his candour, 
so entirely is it a part of his nature, that, wholly uncon- 
scious of the importance of the admission, he says, in 
another place, <^ We are quite confident we do not at all 
exceed the bounds of truth when we affirm, that in the 
recent temper of the times there would have been no 
life in England for the man who, falling into the oppo- 
site error to that of the Authorities of Bristol, should, in 
the least Jot, have gone beyond the range of his com- 
mission on such an occasion — who, for instance, should, 
by any indiscretion, or in a moment of perturbation, have 
ordered the troops to fire on the people one instant be- 
fore — we shall not say the act might be justifiable by 
law — ^but before it had become obviously indispensable 
in the eves of all men for the salvation of the city and 
its inhabitants. Such an unfortunate individual would 
have been hunted down like a wild beast!" Noble, dis* 
interested admission ! Here, in order to speak " within 
the bounds of truth," the Author sacrifices all for which 
he has been contending; for if such was indeed "the 
tender of the times," that even in the disgraceful riots 
of Bristol, no officer could with safety to his life have 
exerted force against the rioters, save at the last ex^ 
tremity, how much less safely could such force have 
been employed against National Unions, committing, no 
outrages, and those assemblages of 150,000 men, which 
our excellent legislator declares ought so decisively to 
have been put down!" The reader will confess that it 
is rare to find a political controversialist so ingenious in 
his self-contradictions. 

We shall not follow this philosophical lucubrator 
through all the lamentations he pours forth on the stag* 
nation of business — the commercial distress-^the un- 
wholesome nature of the present excitement, for all this 
we know already; we thought it, however, another proof 
of his ingenuousness that he should so dilate upon those 
evils, for which we plain men have thought we had to 
thank his party, in delaying the accomplishment of Ro- 
form. "But not at all," cries he; «y(w brought on the 
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measure — you are answerable for this measure.'' A few 
words will settle this question at once. The Duke of 
Wellington lost office in not granting Reform; and if he, 
great man as he was, could not stem opinion, no minis- 
ter could hope to do so. A cabinet indeed could not be 
formed, but on the understanding that it was to intro- 
duce Reform. No Tory denies this. Ay, but a mode- 
rate Reform. Moderate! why, in a part of this very ar- 
ticle, you say that moderate Reform is " moderate mis- 
chief." But look back — before ministers introduced the 
bill, did ye not all, organs of the Tories! did ye not all 
say that the ministers would be lost, if, in the iJien state 
of the public mind, any lukewarm measure was proposed: 
nay, so loud was the cry for the ballot, that without bal- 
lot it was doubtful whether any plan would be accepted 
by the people? Reform was, by the abdication of the 
Duke of Wellington, proved to be necessary. Inefficient 
Reform, by your own reiterated avowal, confessed to be 
out of the question, unless ministers wished to be out of 
their places. A bill introduced, excitement naturally at- 
tends it But the bill was necessary, and the consequent 
excitement unavoidable. You refuse to pass the bill, 
you therefore maintain the excitement— on your heads 
the continuance of the excitement, and its consequent 
evils, rest! But you, admirable Reviewer! say that 
that excitement has been so prolonged, that even if the 
bill were finally rejected, it would be now vain to expect 
a speedy restoration of the tranquillity which its promul- 
gation disturbed! Who prolonged that excitement? — 
was it the Reformers? Note, reader, the blessed as- 
surance of these reasoners. Most men, when they want 
to persuade people to something against their will, tell 
them of the benefits that will follow such persuasion; 
but these gentlemen tell us, with a charming sangfroid, 
that we ought at once to reject the bill, though, certainly, 
we shall be as badly oflf as ever after that rejection. This 
avowal places the question thus — ^reject the bill, and you 
tnay have disturbance— disunion — civil war; and you 
certainly will not have restored tranquillity and improved 
trade. They are certainly seductive reasoners, these 
Tories! 
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Our Reviewer now proceeds to another char^, << re- 
sulting out of this tremendous agitation/^ "For the 
space of fifteen mohths the agitation, and its conse- 
quences, have been keeping our rulers in a state of utter 
ineflSciency and incapacity for conducting most of the 
ordinary and much of the most important business of the 
government/^ Certainly the Tories are not to blame 
here. They have wasted no precious hours in the House. 
How sparing they have constantly been of occupying too 
much attention in the Committee! How brief Mr. 
Croker! How laconic Sir Charles Wetherell ! There 
is a modesty in this accusation which is perfectly be- 
witching. And now our assailant bears down his irre- 
fragable force on the present bill. " Before," cries this 
merciful i^arer of public time, " before we can venture 
to admit with confidence thijs (viz. any) degree of 
amendment, we must wait till the bill shall have passed 
through that searching investigation which it will receive 
in the Committee.'* Typical, then, of that "searching 
investigation," the Reviewer wastes much breath on the 
said bill, and asserts it to be equally frightful as, and more 
democratic than, the last. True ! it is more democratic. 
The story of the Sibyl applies — reject this, and we will 
make a bold push for the ballot! 

But now we have cleared our way to the grand di- 
lemma, on the horns of which our logiciah thinks trium- 
phantly to toss us. It is certainly very new. " It is 
this!" — .quotli the Reviewer solemnly, (how wise he 
must have looked when be wrote it down! we can fancy 
the saturnine sagacity of his countenance,) — " Either the 
new House of Commons, to be produced by the opera- 
tion of this bill, will be a more democratic assembly than 
the present — that is, an assembly in which the voice of 
the population, considered numerically, will be more po- 
tent than it is in the existing parliament, or it will not. 
If it will not," says the Reviewer, " then is the whole 
device an imposture and a lie ; and as soon as its real na- 
ture shall be manifested, the disappointment and rage of 
those who have been made its dupes, will, in all proba- 
bility, be vented in some signal retribution on the heads 
of its contrivers. If, on the other hand, the constituency 
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to be created by the measure will return a House of 
Commons, of which, not only will the deliberations be 
more liable to take their character from the prevailing 
feelings, prejudices, and passions of the population at 
large than those of any parliament that ever before sat in 
England, but of which a great portion of the individual 
members will be pledged, and in pursuance of such 
pledges, required to give to those feelings, prejudices, 
and passions an uncompromising practical effect in every 
case, and will be supported in so doing by the whole 
physical array of the populace; — then comes to be con- 
sidered the great question whether, with such a legisla- 
ture, it will be practicable, on any principles of which 
we have the least experience, or on any that are known 
as intelligible, to conduct this monarchical Govern- 
ment!^ Well, having arrived, Deo volenfe, at the end 
of this long sentence, let us take breath, and consider 
this <* great question." On any principles of which To- 
ries have the least experience, or on any that are known 
to them as intelligible, we certainly think — ^and thank 
Heaven for it! — it may 7wt be possible to govern this 
monarchical government; namely, upon the principles of 
borough jobbing, court favour, and Dukeries — doing as 
they will with their own. But what does the bill do ? 
It opens a free vent to opinion; it creates a numerous 
constituency, and it shuts up boroughs without electors; 
it gives great force to the agricultural interests, great 
force to the commercial. Are not these two interests 
capable of judging for themselves ? But these 10/. house- 
holders, you say, are against the monarchical government ! 
Pray, in what popular election do you hear a word against 
the monarchy? In order for the majority of the country, 
or, as you call it, the numerical force, to insist against a 
monarchy, they must first feel fully convinced that that 
form of government is counter to their interests. Do 
vou mean to tell us, that they will feel so convinced? 
If so, grant reform, or refuse it, that conviction must be 
obeyed. On the conviction of the many, ^11 forms of 

government depend. But have rotten boroughs never 
een found hostile to a monarchical government? We 
will tell the reviewer a historical fact: — ^in the tim© of 
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Charles the First, when Thomas Mauleverer, the reri- 
cide, was member for that very borough of Borough- 
bridge, so notably tenanted by his successor, Sir Charles 
Wetherell — it was not the members for counties; it was 
not the members for large towns, {they had been purged 
from the HoUsep no, it was the members for the close 
boroughs, whdmJJpou now think so essential a support 
to the aristocraey-^toid the Sovereign, who voted the 
abolition of the House of Lords, and the destruction of 
the monarchy! In fact, tf there be any political truth, 
it is this — there is no moral dependence upon men whom 
you absolve from political responsibility. They may 
stem the tide of opinion to-day, but they may accelerate 
it to-morrow; for, bound by no duty to their constitu- 
ents, they are, in times of excitement, unavoidably, 
though perhaps unconsciously, the creatures of self-inte- 
rest, — ^vary with its changes, and shift with its caprices. 
But we have before had occasion to compliment our 
philosopher of the Quarterly on that spirit of candour 
which makes him refute, in one part of his article, the 
arguments advanced in another: in the same breath with 
which he is contending for the difficulty with which 
monarchical government will hereafter be carried on, he 
admits that " It must surely be impossible for any candid 
person to shut his eyes to the great difficulty which the 
Aing's Government has experienced for some years past 
in carrying on the current affairs of their administration 
in any thing like regular harmony with the House of 
Commons." This is kind in the Reviewer. If, as he 
justly observes, it has been so difficult, by the present 
system, to carry on the government with any degree of 
harmony with the Commons, doubly necessary is it to 
devise a new system; for surely this ingenious gentle- 
man would not contend, that because it was very diffi- 
cult to carry on government according to the present 
system — a difficulty rapidly augmenting — ther^ore we 
ought to retain the difficulty, and reject an alteration. 
"I am,'' said the sophist, "therefore I must be;" — the 
government is embarrassed, therefore it must be embar- 
rassed. Admirable logician! In truth, there are three 
way3 of governing a country; by force, by corruption, 
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by opinion. The time for the first passed away with 
James the Second. The country, for a short time, vi- 
brated between the two latter spirits of rule. Walpole, 
the whig, who practised what Swift, the tory, taught — 
|he wisdom that is based oh a knowledge of the vilest 
parts of humanity — ^Walpole fixed the machinery of go- 
vernment upon the art of corruption. This art became 
a science, and under succeeding ministers flourished with 
prodigious eflect By degrees our debt began to press 
upon us; taxation grew heavy; the eyes of politicians be- 
came fixed on our financial incumbrances; the smallest 
economy seemed desirable; the pettiest expense was re- 
garded with jealousy; sinecures were lopped away; job- 
bing became difficult; corruption was weakened; and 
with corruption, the power of government This is the 
simple state of the case. Government must be strength- 
ened. Will the nation bear to see it strengthened by 
force? Will it vote the administration a standing army; 
or, denying this, will it recur to corruption, and recruit 
the spectre to its former plumpness? Will it submit 
new places, new sinecures, new pensions, new grants to 
the disposal of government, in order to influence, ad It- 
biium, the members of the Lower House? Does any 
man expect this? No man ! We must try, then, a new 
experiment We must try to strengthen the govern- 
ment by the force of opinion ! The reason why govern- 
ments of late have been so weakly and so short-lived is, 
that while, on the one hand, the power of influencing 
supporters by corruption was daily decreasing, they 
made, on the other, no appeal to the support of opinion. 
Upon that great and virtuous source of power — after see- 
ing their predecessors recede from it to the last hour — 
an English administration is irresistibly thrown. We 
can readily believe, with the Reviewer, that the princi- 
ples of government it aflbrds are not those of which for- 
mer administrations have the least experience, or any 
that are known to them as intelligible ! 

Our Reviewer is an all-accomplished gentleman, wit, 
punster, legislator, and prophet He now proceeds to 
foretell the component parts of the Reformed House of 
Commons. So modest a gentleman feels the greatest 
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pain to think ** that the new members (wholly tinlike 
any of the old ones) are to be men of a confident and 
plaiesible address, a noisy and turbulent generation of 
glib talkers and shallow thinkers V^ " Nor let any man/' 
cries the Reviewer, " flatter himself that this is a dream ! 
It is a fearful reality!'' — a fearful reality indeed it must 
be! — for then we shall have all the Tories back again !— 
or. No — if it requires *^ a confident address '' to be mem- 
ber of a Reformed Parliament, Mr. Croker will certainly 
have no chance — if " a plausible '' address, Sir Robert 
Peel is lost to us for ever — if on the benches of the 
House of Commons we are to see a noisy and turbulent 
generation of glib talkers and shallow thinkers, what! 
oh, what ! will become of the present, quiet, retiring, si- 
lent, ruminating minority? «<But,'' proceeds our Re- 
viewer, "it is a fearful reality! We have only to look 
around us, and we may see the stage already prepared^ 
and each performer rehearsing his part!" — it is true; 
it is indeed a fearful reality ! While we write, in all 
probability, the Recorder of Bristol is on that stage, or 
Mr. Croker, rehearsing those graces of action, which 
would have rendered him the darling of Sadler's Wells. 
Our reviewer then, turning from the prophetic, avails 
himself of the poetical character, and wafts us from 
Thebes to Athens — from England to Rome, to France, 
and to America — ^in order to show that the numerical 
force are averse to — property? — ^No ! to the present dis- 
tribution of property ! What man is not? — ^all financial 
reform, all political economy, all sound philosophies con- 
cur in telling us that our present digresses arise from our 
imperfect knowledge of the distribution of property — to 
the place of the sore must be ultimately applied the 
remedy. Returning then to the Reform Bill, and criti- 
cising Lord Brougham's speech, which our Reviewer, 
who, as we have seen, is a great hand at irony, facetiously 
tells us Mr. Escott has entirely destroyed, " in his mas- 
terly pamphlet," (the most arrogant piece of coxcombi- 
cal ignorance, by the way, that ever was penned,) this 
guardian of the Constitution, this supporter of morality, 
this oracle of the high-churchmen, this Tartuffe of Tory- 
ism, proceeds to tell us, that jobbing and corruption are 
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necessary to the prosperity of the kingdom, in the fol- 
lowing lofty style : " In a country where there is so much 
inequality of wealth, so much enterprise, information, 
and capacity for public business, so many ardent, rest- 
less, and ambitious spirits, as in Great Britain, there ap- 
pears the strongest reason to apprehend that the fabric 
of the Constitution would be exposed to continual shocks, 
and the peace of society incessantly brought into peril, 
by the turbulence and daring intrigues of individuals, 
unless the executive government were in some degree 
charged with the means of bringing those spirits into har- 
mony y and fencing itself round with a strong barrier, ce- 
mented by the mutual interests^ the hopes, and pride of its 
retainers. These may be stigmatized^ perhaps, as unworthy 
motives of action, and unfit to be adopted as the basis of a 
system df free institutions; but they are the motives by 
which nine-tenths of both the good and evil which be- 
fall mankind are determined, whether they be in direct 
alliance with their system of government or not'' 

Now, if this farrago of words signify any thing, it sig- 
nifies that a government ought to have the means that 
wealth and power a£ford to bring ambitious " spirits into 
harmony, &c.;'' namely, in plain English, the power of 
bribing adherents and buying ofif foes. This is exactly 
begging the question; and this experiment — satisfied 
with a higher view of the principles of human conduct, 
of the true majesty of laws, and the modes by which the 
Divine Ruler of all intended his creatures to be go- 
verned — ^this grand experiment it is that the people of 
England propose to try. We have done with this- Re^ 
viewer I 
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Every one knows that "The Quarterly Review'' ar- 
rogates to itself the protection of the Church and the 
guardianship of our morality, as well as of our literature* 
Will it astonish any of our readers to learn that, in its 
righteous office, this pious declaimer on the vices of the 
age and the sanctity of religion, has lent itself to the 
most perverted falsification of history, and slandered the 
characters of the dead for the amiable purpose of slander- 
ing those of the living? In its paper on "The Revolu- 
tions of 1640 and 1830," it has done all this with a 
strange and desperate dishonesty. 

That paper professes to owe its title to a " very in* 
^^ious and well-written pamphlet," published by Mr. 
Murray, for the purpose of showing us what signs the 
history of antecedent periods had recorded for our gui- 
dance — ^and, as the author says, " of justifying the deal- 
ings of God towards man by showing that Providence 
has not left us without a guide.'' The Reviewer, in fur- 
therance of the same pious object, but resolved, at the 
same time, not to attain it at the sacrifice of truth, tells 
us that, while "turning over Clarendon to verify the 
quotations of the pamphlet/^ he met with some addi- 
tional passages, which seemed to him to make up a 
"wonderful and most instructive resemblance" between 
the present times and "the great Rebellion of 1640.'^ 
This forms the staple of his article. Will it be believed 
that the man who could thus unblushingly profess such 

VOL. II. — 17 
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honest scruples against taking the quotations, even of bis 
own party, without an examination and verification of 
the original sources, would himself falsely misrepresent 
and misquote every passage on which he laid his hand, 
and only cease from misquotation and misrepresentation 
to show an ignorance of the times he writes of, if possible, 
still more deplorable and equally to be despised? «0f 
outward show elaborate, of inward less exact,'' he has 
given the letter, and page, and edition, of his pretended 
quotations. Out of his own letter, page, and edition, he 
shall be condemned. 

" The first remarkable similarity," says the Reviewer, 
<« is, that in 1640, as in 1830, there was elected a new 
Parliament" 

We leave him in possession of this important fact But 
then he goes on to prove a more wonderful resemblance 
—that they were both dissolved before they had voted 
the ordinary supplies, and that the dissolution was pro- 
duced, in both cases, by a gross misrepresentation made 
to the Kings by their respective Ministers, as to the in- 
disposition of the House of Commons to grant the sup- 
plies. 

" ^Sir Henry Vane, the Secretary of State,' " says the 
Reviewer, quoting Clarendon, "<had made to the King 
a worse representation of the honour and afiection of the 
House than it deserved. By this means he wrought so 
far with the King, that, without so much deliberation as 
the affair was worthy of, his Majesty, in the beginning 
of May, dissolved the Parliament' " 

Now we shall not quarrel with the Reviewer for say- 
ing honour^ instead of < humour,' though with the con- 
\j^t of Clarendon it is of some importance; but we charge 
him with melancholy ignorance on this matter. It is 
sufficiently notorious that Clarendon is not the most ac-^ 
curate or impartial of historians, and needed no petty 
scribe to come after him, to interpolate or exaggerate his 
statements. In this particular instance, the noble his^ 
torian is universally admitjted to have unjustly aspersed 
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Vane ; and had the Reviewer not been entirely ignorant 
of the evidences of that history, he must have known it 
Nay, a few pages before, Clarendon himself flatly con- 
tradicts it ; and in his collection of State Papers, the in- 
tegrity of Vane is made broadly manifest 

The next charge is a little more seriously ridiculous. 

"The first important measures proposed in 1640 and 
in 1830 were the King's revenue, or civil list, but the 
Reformers had in neither case quite made up their minds 
how much they would give him, ' and so they proposed, 
with all the expression of duty and afiection to the King 
which can be imagined, and presented a grant of those 
Duties for a few months/ — Clar. vol. i. p. 366. 

" The forms which this business took were not ex- 
actly the same at both periods, from the differences of 
our modern practice, but the principle was the same ; the 
provision for the King was in both cases delayed, and a 
provisional grant for a few months only voted." 

It is scarcely possible to believe that any person could 
so perversely prostitute his pen as to write thus of one 
of the noblest among the noble assertions of the privileges 
of Englishmen— one of the greaitest benefits we have de- 
rived from the virtuous struggles of our ancestors. Be 
it known that those << Duties, " which the Reviewer 
would falsely have us to believe were the King's legiti- 
mate "Civil List, " and which, he fraudulently asserts, our 
ancestors had restricted because « they had not made up 
their minds how much they would give him," were 
neither more nor less than the unlawful claims of Ton- 
nage and Poundage, by which the lawless Charles had 
oppressed the merchants and merchandise of London, 
and for the repression of which the Reformers of 1640 
received the thanks and blessings of their contemporaries, 
and have entitled themselves to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of posterity. Even Mr. Hume — no devoted par- 
tisan of freedom— does not withhold his praise from 
them for this; and we refer the reader even to his words. 

<« The Ministers of Charles and of William," the Re- 
viewer goes on— i^" though they had ineffectually at- 
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tempted a budget/' — (this is false) **had obtained some 
supplies and this modified civil list, and it was therefore 
thought necessary by those crafty popularity hunters to 
conciliate and reward the people with a BUI of Parlia- 
mentary Reform.'' 

And it is thus that this pert and shallow Reviewer 
speaks of the famous Triennial Bill, a measure to which 
the political reputation of its great originators had been 
pledged years before — on which they staked their poli- 
tical existence, — and without which they could have had 
no check on the false and deceitful King: — ^< Finding 
that nothing less would satisfy his Parliament and peo- 
ple,'' says the Reviewer, quoting Hume, ^«^the King 
gave his assent to a Bill, which produced so great an in- 
road into the Constitution.' ^' This is a false quotation. 
Hume does not say it was an <^ inroad " into the Consti- 
tution; he calls it merely an "innovation" — and dis- 
tinctly says that, in his opinion, it supplied a defect — 
that it was grounded upon the old acknowledged Statutes 
of Edward the Third, — and he ends by an emphatic tes- 
timony that — ^^^ nothing could be more necessary than 
such a statute for completing a regular plan of law and 
liberty." Vol. 5, p. 263, 

We are next favoured by the Reviewer with certain 
extracts from Hume — every one of them misquoted — 
describing the violence of the people and of their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament ; and be goes on to tell us that 
Hume wonders that any of the Lords should have sided 
with the innovators. 

"^But the tide of popularity,' " savs he, quoting that 
historian, " ^ seized many, and carried them wide pf the 
best-established maxims of civil policy.'" 

We will not stop to say that the Reviewer might as 
well have given us Hume's own words — " most estab- 
lished " — for the truth's sake ; but we charge him with 
deceit in omitting the next paragraph, and going on with 
his quotations. Why was he afraid to tell us in Hume^s 
own words who and what they were among the Lords 
that supported the people, and the people's advocates, in 
that great crisis ? Would it have interfered with the ob- 
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jcct of his parallels to tell us honestly and with truth, 
that Hume describes among those noble opponents of 
arbitrary power, men 

<<0f the first family and fortune, endowed with that 
dignified pride so well becoming their rank and station- 
celebrated for rigid inflexibility of honour, the proper 
ornaments of noblemen and soldiers — and persons dis- 
tinguished by humanity, generosity, aflability, and every 
amiable virtue ? *' 

But this would have beeA candid and true, and un- 
worthy of a person whose object was neither fair nor 
manly. Let the reader only turn from the quotations to 
the original, and he will read in the pages of Hume the 
context of those isolated passages which the Reviewer 
had misquoted for his purposes, and discover there the 
eloquent vindication, even by that partial historian, 
of the "violence of the Reformers of 1640," whose 
'« meritSf '' he will read, 

" So much overbalance their mistakes, as to entitle them 
to very ample praises from all lovers of liberty.'^ Vol. 5, 
p, 281. 

We now come to that portion of the article which it 
is our principal object to expose. It is introduced in the 
following imposing sentence : — 

<< Human nature, and, of course, human affairs, are 
much the same in all times; the same human passions 
will produce similar political events, and a similar course 
of events will, by reaction, produce the same temper in 
mankind. It is, therefore, not surprising to trace a simir 
larity of characters in the actors of these two revolutions, 
and it is curious to find sometimes even an identity of 
names." 

We shall give a sample or two of the misrepresenta- 
tions made by the Reviewer, to support this very pro- 
found and magnificent dogma, by printing Clarendon's 
own words, and the Reviewer's report of them, in paral- 
lel coluAins. We shall take the liberty of marking with 
italics the passages particularly misquoted. One word, 
however, before we proceed ;— the reader will perceive 
17* 
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that the extracts of the Reviewer do not only strike at 
the living, to whom they are applied, but are so perverted 
and misstated as to malign the deceased, of whom they 
were written. Nor are these accidental and hasty errors 
—they were done, the Reviewer himself says, "while 
turning over Clarendon to verify other quotations," viz. 
designedly and systematically, with the book before him. 
What notions must this man have of morality ? or what 
conduct could more deservedly rob, not only the vn'i- 
ting but the writer, of that character, which all persons, 
whatever their persuasions, desire in the partisan, or es- 
teem in the man*? Now to our task. 

The first character attempted is that of Lord John 
Russell. 

THE QUARTERLT REVIEWER. CLARENDON. 

" The House of Russell, as Cla- « Of the House of Peers, the 
rendon informs us in his notice of great contrivers and designers 
the £arl of Bedford, took the lead, were, first, the Earl of Bembrd, 
and * were the great contrivers and a wise man, and of too ^eat and 
designers ' of the measures pro- plentiful a fortune to wish a sub- 
posed by the innovating party, version of the Government ; and 
though it appeared in the sequel it quickly appeared, that he only 
thai they had not seriously intend- intended to make himself and his 
ed * to subvert the Government, friends great at Court, not at all 
(though they did so,) but only to to lessen the Court itself." — ^Vol. 
get themselves and their friends i. p. 317. 
into place.'—Vol. i. p. 317." 

The second is that of Lord Brougham, and is a curious 
instance of what an adventurous literary desperado, such 
as our Reviewer, will attempt at all hazards, with pre- 
sumptuous confidence in the eflBcacy of downright false- 
hood, little dreaming of the judgment of parallel columns. 
Unable to find an "identity of names," or to twist out a 
resemblance in that way, he is resolute in tracing a simi- 
larity of character," and with unparalleled effrontery 
proceeds coolly to blacken and misrepresent even Claren- 
don's characters of four most illustrious men. Lord Say 
and Sele, Sir Henry Vane the elder. Sir Henry Vane 
the younger, and Nathaniel Fiennes, in order that he 
may extort from them separate lines to fill in what he 
considers a sketch of the Lord Brougham ! 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 

" Next Clarendon mentions * a 
man of a mean and a narrow for- 
tune, of great parts, and of the 
highest ambition, who had been 
for many years the oracle of the 
dissenters, and was a notorious 
enemy to the Church. He had al- 
ways opposed and contradicted all 
acts qf Stat^.' Some circumstances 
of opposition to the King « at York, 
the year before, had gvcen him 
much credit, and, in a word, he 
had a very great authority tdth 
all the discontented throughout the 
kingdom.'— Vol. i. p. 318." 



« < He had spent some time a- 
broad, in Geneva, where he im- 
proved his disinclination to the 
Church ; and he finished his edu- 
cation in Scotland, and was very 
little known, except amongst that 
people, until he was found in Par- 
liament, when it was quickly dis- 
covered that he was like to make 
good what he had for many years 
promised.'— Vol. i. p. 325.^ 



CLARENDON. 

'' A man of a close and reserved 
nature, of a mean and narrow for- 
tune, of great parts, and of the 
highest ambition ; Imt whose am- 
bition would not be satisfied with 
offices and preferments, without 
some condescensions and altera- 
tions in Ecclesiastical matters. 
He had for many years been the 
oracle of those who were called 
Puritans in the worst sense, and 
steered all their counsels and de- 
signs. He was a notorious enemy 
to the Church, and to most of the 
eminent Churchmen, with some 
of whom he had particular con- 
tests. He had always opposed and 
contradicted all acts of State, and 
all taxes and impositions, which 

WERE NOT EXACTLY LEGAL, and SO 

had as eminently and as obsti- 
nately refused the payment of 
ship money as Mr. Hampden had 
done. His comrhitment at York, 
the year before, because he refused 
to take an oath, or rather subscribe 
a YToteetaXion, against holding in- 
telligence with the Scots, when the 
King first marched against them, 
had ffiven him much credit. In a 
word, he had very great authority 
with all the discontented party 
throughout the kinsdom, and a 
good reputation wuh many who 
were not disc4mtented, who believed 
him to be a vnse man, and of a 
very useful temper, in an age of 
license, and one who would still 

ADHERE TO THE LAW." — Vol. i. 

p. 317-19. 

" — had spent his time abroad, 
in Geneva, and amongst the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, where he im- 
proved his disinclination to the 
Church, with which milk he had 
been nursed. From his travels he 
returned through Scotland, (which 
few travellers took in their way 
home) at the time when that Re- 
bellion was in the bud ; and was 
very little known, except amongst 
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« < He was a man of great natural 
parts, of a very profound dissimu- 
Iation,of a quick conception, and a 
very ready, sharp, and crafty ex- 
pression. He had an unusual as- 
pect, which (though he might 
ha^e had it from his parents, nei- 
ther of whom were beautiful) yet 
made men think there was some- 
thing in him of extraordinary, and 
his whole life made good that ima- 
gination.' His first appearance in 
^vblic life was in Colonial affairs, 
in which he soon became an au- 
thority; but * his working and un- 
quiet fancy' soon turned the other 
waVf and he became the greatest 
and most effectual enemy of the 
quiet and prosperity of the Co- 
lonies. • He had * contracted, in - --, —« ."-— *- ^^..^,«, 

France and Genevaj a full preju- <*'*<^ ofter his return into England, 
dice and bitterness against the contracted a full prejudice and bit- 
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that people,which conversed whol- 
ly amongst themselves, until he 
was now found in Parliament, 
when it was quickly discovered, 
that as he was the darling of his 
father, so he was like to make 
good whatsoever he had for many 
years promised." — Vol. i. p. 3^ 

" — a man of great natural parts, 
and of very profound dissimula- 
tion , of a quick conception, and 
very ready, sharp, and weighty 
expression. He had an unusual 
aspect, which, though it mi^ht 
naturally proceed both from his 
father and mother, neither of 
which were beautiful persons, yet 
made men think there was some- 
thing in him of extraordinary, 
and his whole life made good that 
imagination. Within a very short 
time after he returned from his 
studies in Magdalen College, in 
Oxford, where, though he was un- 
der the care of a very worthy tu- 
tor, he lived not with ^reat exact- 
ness ; he spent some little time in 
France, and more in Greneva ; 



Church,' and was remarkable for 
cultivating the good will * of all 
discontented and seditious persons.* 
—Vol. i. p. 3Si6-328." 



temess against the Church, both 
against the form of the Govern- 
ment, and the Liturgy, which 
was generally in great reverence, 
even with many of those who 
were not friends to the other. In 
this giddyness, which then much 
displeased, or seemed to displease 
his father, who still appeared 
highly conformable, and exceed- 
ing snarp against those who were 
not, he transported himself into 
J^ew England, a Colony tcithin a 
few years before planted bif a mix- 
ture of all religions, which dis- 
posed the professors to dislike Uie 
Government of the Church; who 
were qualified by the King's char- 
ter to choose their own govern- 
ment and governors, under the 
obligation * that every man should 
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take the oaths of aneffiance and 
supremacy/ which all the first 
planters cUd, when theF received 
their charter^ before tney trans- 
ported themselves from hence, 
nor was there in many years the 
least scrapie amongst them of 
complying with those obligations, 
so far men were, in the infancy of 
their schism, from refusing to 
take lawful oaths. He was no 
sooner landed there, but his parts 
made him quickly taken notice of, 
and very probably his quality, be- 
ing the eldest son of a Privy 
Counsellor, might give him some 
advantage ; insomuch, that when 
the next season came for the elec- 
tion of their magistrates, he was 
chosen their governor ; in which 
place he had so ill fortune, (his 
working and unquiet fancy rainng 
and infixing a thousand scruples 
of conscience, which they had not 
brought over with them, nor beard 
of before,) that he unsatisfied with 
them, and they with him> he 
transported himself into England ; 
having sowed such seeds of dis- 
sension there, as grew up too 
prosperously, and miserably di- 
vided the poor Colony into several 
factions. **He hetook himself to 
the friendship of Mr, Pym, and dU 
other discontented or seditious per- 
*(ww."— Vol. i. p. 336-328. 

<<Look here upon this picture, and on this" — is all 
we have to request of the reader ; nor is more necessary 
to provoke his contempt for the miserable libeller of the 
" Quarterly Review, '^ We need not point out to more 
particular disgust the nature pf that person^s head and 
heart who could thus disfigure the page of history ; and 
translate the noble opposition to all acts of State tofUch 
were not exactly legaly into base opposition to a//, acts of 
State — ^a very spirited act of heroic endurance which had 
conferred much credit on its author, into a petty cir- 
cumstance of opposition to the King which had given 
him very great authority only with the discontented — a 
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simple statement of a person returning from liis travels 
through Scotland, into an assertion that he had finished 
his education in Scotland — weighty, into << crafty '' — ^the 
circumstantial account of the giddiness of a youth who 
transported himself into the Colony of New England, 
was made governor, quarrelled with the people out of 
his scruples of conscience, and pettishly returned home, 
into the pompous statement that his (the same youth's) 
first appearance in puhlic life was in Colonial affairs, in 
which he soon became an authority ; but that he after- 
wards turned the greatest enemy of the colonies — with 
many other equally amusing and malignant translations, 
of which our readers may judge in the parallel columns. 

We confess that we are heartily sick of pursuing these 
inquiries further : we had purposed to go through the 
few remaining attempts at character, all of which may be 
stripped of their false and deceitful colouring; but we 
have said enough to hold up this Reviewer to universal 
distrust We must be allowed, however, to smile at his 
infelicitous choosing of a Lord Grey, (of whom there 
were two or three in the days of the " Great Rebellion") 
for he has hit on a person who was a mere boy when the 
struggle began, and whom, in the middle of the war. 
Clarendon describes as "a young man of no eminent 
parts,'' — not as the Reviewer would falsely have it " ^ a 
man of no eminent parts.' " 

One more exposure, which is rather curious, and we 
have done. It has been of late a current rumour that 
the present Archbishop of York will certainly support 
the second reading of the Reform Bill. This was suf- 
ficient ground for our Reviewer to go upon. Accord- 
ingly we were not surprised to meet among his falsehoods 
the following : — 

<^ There happened to be, at that periody in the Archi- 
episcopal See of York, a man who had < made himself 
popular' with the Reforming party, as ^a supporter of 
those opinions and those persons which were against the 
Church itself. ' When the infamous Bill of Attainder was 
introduced, and sent up to the Lords, and that <the cry 
resounded against the Bishops ' for their supposed hos- 
tility to that Bill, the Archbishop of York was the first 
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not only to abandon his personal duty, but to advise and 
assist in the passing of that monstrous and fatal measure 
of injustice." 

Now we beg to say that this is untrue, and that the 
Reviewer must have known it The person alluded to 
was not then Archbishop of York, nor did he become so 
for some time afterwards. He was Bishop of Lincoln: 
and if the Reviewer would draw a parallel between him 
and the present Archbishop of York, he must prove the 

latter to be 

• 

<^ A proud, restless, and overweening spirit, of a very 
imperious and fiery temper, a man of great pride and 
vanity, a liar, a passionate and dissolute man, a man of 
very corrupt nature, who had been imprisoned for per- 
jury and subornation of perjury." — 

for all this Clarendon describes the Bishop of Lincoln to 
have been. 

We have finished our task. After this — ^will any man 
say that the " Quarterly Review " can be considered an 
authority with any honest party whatsoever? The 
slander of the living, the warmth of politics may ex- 
tenuate; but who, that remembers the sanctity of the 
dead, can think, without deep^indignation and honourable 
disgust, of one who could thus, to serve a momentary 
purpose, wilfully garble the pages of History into a de- 
liberate calumny of the Great Actors of the Past? For 
the reasonings and the arguments of the "Quarterly Re- 
view, '^ we have only to say they are worthy of the arts 
we have exposed. Considered as a Literary and Critical 
work, general opinion has now ranked it below contempt, 
and perhaps so wretched a book at the sum of six shil- 
lings, as the present number, was never sold before by a 
respectable publisher. The poor stuff about Mary Col- 
lings, and Mrs. TroUope, and Fan^iy Kemble, and Cap- 
tain Hall, excites the pity of men of sense. The delusions 
we have exposed will excite the nausea of men of honour. 
In th^se tricks the Libeller ministers to the great cause of ^ 
advancing Liberty, and "the Knave is our very good 
friend 1^' 



LETTER 



TO THE SDITOR 



*^THE QUARTERLY REVIEW/^ 



Sir, — ^There is that in your style which usually betrays 
you ! Your writings are impressed with a stamp of small- 
ness peculiarly their own — and I do not flatter yoa when 
I assert that I know no man living who possesses the 
same power of incorporating the narrowest sentiments 
in the meanest language. Thus, whether you are attack- 
ing a Ministry or eulogizing a job, you are equally your- 
self! The same man who was indecent in Adam Blair, 
and illiterate in Valerius — the same man who, in " Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," praised the regularity of his 
own features, and decorated his pages with the carica- 
tures of his friends. It is imposisible for you to veil 
yourself— your step betrays you— all other intellectual 
impressions seem gigantic beside the print of your mind ! 
Nor is this your only peculiarity: — ^You are i*emarkable 
for your disdain of grammar; and, being at the head of 
a Critical Journal, you kindly bestow upon us, by your 
own example, a knowledge of all the infinite varieties of 
bad writing. In opening the present Number of the 
"Quarterly Review,'' (p. 391,) at the commencement of 
tlie Review of " Zohrab the Hostage,'* I fancy. Sir, that 
1 detect you in the following phraseology, equally noble 
and correct:-— "This is the best novel that has appeared 
for several years past ; indeed, out of sight (!) superior 
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to all the rest of the recent brood/' In this sentence^ 
by omitting the words, " it is/' before the elegant ex- 
pression, <<out of sight,'' you have benevolently shown 
us the beauty of good English by no equivocal example 
of bad. What " out of sight superior " may mean, is 
not easily understood ! the grace of the expression, per- 
haps, atones for its being a little unintelligible. 

I shall proceed, Sir, to quote a few more of those feli- 
cities of language which so aptly illustrate your claims 
to the dignity of a censor of other men's works. 

Correct metaphor: — 

^* Flimsy tissues swarming,'* 

Pure English: — 

Side by side, with a sentimental gypsy, deeply learned 
in the minor poets of the Elizabethan age, figures the late 
Mr, Henry Fauntleroy, scene over the Debtors' Door at 
Newgate — and all the rest of himP^ 

Him ! Whom ? Mr, Henry Fauntleroy ! the rest of 
Mr. Henry Fauntleroy, or of the debtors'-door at New- 
gate ? Sir, I may compliment you on having imitated 
the language of the showman ; but I cannot congratulate 
you on the success of the buffoonery. An awkward 
merry-andrew is the most pitiable of spectacles. 

Again — 

" Eternal rhapsodies about the personal feelings, opin- 
ions, circumstances, and prospects of such a man as Lord 
Byron might be borne with even in such apiece as Don 
Juan; but things like this make one sorry for authors 
of less distinguished rank." 

* Things like this!* — things like what ? — ^like Don Juan? 
— this is the only grammatical construction of your sen- 
tence ! — but no ! — you allude to « eternal rhapsodies; " 
and you — ^the editor of the Quarterly Review — identify 
the plural "rhapsodies" with the singular "this." 

Again — 

« The neighbourhood of a remote encampment, the 
description of which is among Mr. Morier's happiest 
passages of that class,'' — 

ff^at class? — ^here you leave us without any clue 
whatsoevex:; for you have not in the preceding para- 

VOL. II. — 18 
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graphs been referring to any class of writing, and we can 
scarcely suppose that you mean to speak of the ^< class 
of a remote encampment j^ the only visible constructioQ 
to be put upon your words. 

Yet again-— 

" How few are the novels of this class^ laying their 
scene in the writer's native country, that can stand such 
a test; and yet which of them, that is not prepared to 
encounter it, asks our acceptance — (acceptance of what ?) 
— except on the presumption of our gross ignorance; or 
can expect if we are informed — (informed of what?) 
—a better verdict than incredulus odi V^ 

I think you may really defy the ingenuity of the most 
accomplished penny-a-line man to write a worse piece 
of composition than that which you here display to our 
admiration. 

Polished phraseology — 

" Walking about, for a littlcy without attendance." 

" For a little r' Suffer me respectfully to ask in what 
new school did you learn that expression ? Was it in 
your desire for simplicity that you thus transplanted the 
language of the chambermaid to the pages of a Critical 
Journal ? or do you think that by resorting to the authori- 
ties of the nursery you recur to the first principles of 
your language ? The notion is probable, — for it is wor- 
thy. Sir, of yourself. 

Accuracy in metaphors — 

<< These incidents, which follow each other with breath- 
less rapidity pf effect, bring every interest that has been 
stirred — to a point (!) — and then every knot is cut at 
once by the assassination of Aga Mohamed,'' &c. 

In this sentence. Sir, your researches into philosophy 
appear with that "same breathless rapidity of effect*' 
which you have deservedly praised in Mr. Morier; and 
we learn with a startling celerity, that things which are 
stirred come to a pointy and that having been thus 
" stirred,'* and thus converted to " a point,'* they are as 
suddenly conjured into knots ! So miraculous a power 
of transformation, — so excellent a trick of verbal ne- 
cromancy,— is more honourable to your ingenuity than 
your judgment^ and is scarcely perhaps consistent with 
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the grave oflSce which incorporates with the protector of 
our constitution the guardian also of our language ! 

Amidst these more decided evidences of your graceful 
pea I may readily, Sir, omit the lesser characteristics, 
which also serve to betray it It is only you who " take 
this opportunity oi marking one remarkable exception !'* 
who " give consecutiveness of influence to an element 
cfcharavler /" and conclude an essay which enlarges on 
the hecessity of care and skill in composition with the 
following smooth, noble, and elaborate peroration ; — ^^ We 
are persuaded that if its author were to write a novel of 
English manners of his own day, he i^ovXdi hardly miss 
to produce (miss to produce — what grandeur of phrase!) 
a decided reaction in the public taste. Even on Eastern 
ground we think it hardly possible that the compactness 
and life of his fable, and the grace of his language should 
fail of contributing largely to that desirable issueJ^ 
Having thus established your right to approve or to 
condemn the works of your contemporaries, I have the 
satisfaction of returning you my sincere thanks for an 
honour you have afforded to myself. Seeing the praises 
you have heaped upon the poetry of Miss Ceilings, and 
the prose of Mr. Lister — upon the biographical accuracy 
of the late edition of Boswell, and the dramatic excellence 
of Francis the First, — I did. Sir, I confess, knowing also 
my own demerits, form some apprehension that one day 
or other you might extend the same degrading approba- 
tion to myself! I felt my faults, and I trembled at the 
scourge of your applause. In the vigorous desperation 
of alarm, I resolved to prevent the possibility of such a 
misfortune; and for the last twelve months I have sought, 
by constantly indicating your blunders* and expatiating 
on your absurdities, to free myself from all chance of the 
ignominy of your kindness, and entail upon the works, 
which, not to myself indeed, but through many channels . 

* See Uie Article on " The Quarterly Review " in the February 
Number of this Magazine, " The Wilful Misstatements of the Quar- 
terly Review " in the number for April, &c. I the more particularly 
allude to former expositions of the errors of *< The Quarterly,'* in order 
to pro¥^, fiyst, thai they are of no uneommon occurrence, and second- 
ly, that it was long before that venerable journal favoured us with ita 
mneeT, that I provoked its hostility by revealing its demerits. 
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and in no lukewarm words, Goethe and Scott have sanc- 
tioned with their esteem, the additional honour of a sar- 
casm from the author of Reginald Dalton. It is a triumph 
to think that I have not toiled in vain, and I cannot ex- 
press to you the exultation that filled my mind, when 1 
found a writer of your pretensions straining his upward 
features into a sneer, and talking superciliously of the 
^^ class I belonged to." You recommend me " Zohrab " 
as a model; I examine the style of the adviser, and think 
that a parsing exercise might be the most useful model 
for myself. You say that in historical composition I have 
outraged " the last barrier of propriety;" — I look at the 
grammatical composition of my rebuker, and I find, to 
my consolation, that he has outraged the first. In one 
of the islands in the South Sea, when a chief is to be Im- 
proved for any fault, it is said, by some traveller, that 
they select a fool to admonish him. In that island. Sir, 
your admonitions might possibly be of gi^eater efiect than 
in this; — ^yet not so, for here the custom is only reversed, 
and the degradation is accomplished not by the censure 
but the eulogium of the fool. 

Sir, it gives me pleasure, not to reply to you, but to 
display you. I am not defending myself. I am aboat 
to expose the system on which you attack others, and 
when I have finished (the task will not be long,) I trust 
that if you have any natural sentiments of compunction, 
you will lavish your compassion (the only atonement in 
your power) on your victim, Mr, Morier, — that amiable 
man and respectable writer, left to shiver under your en- 
couragement, and to writhe beneath your praise. I would 
fain put myself out of the question in any remarks I may 
address to you; but it is for the public that I consent to 
be egotistical. My cause in this instance is their own. 
If the author be misrepresented, the public are deluded; 
and the public therefore forgive me even for replying. 
Sir, to you — for the public, who care nothing about au- 
thors, care a great deal about themselves. Not indeed 
that I can pretend to be without a natural vanity in my 
task; for you will observe that the degree of honour you 
have done me in your criticism is exactly in proportion 
to your incapacities to criticise. 
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First, Sir, you advance the following assertion:— 

•* One of the cleverest writers of the class, for example, 
the author of " Pelham,'' distinctly avows that in his 
opinion the canon which had hitherto been held the most 
imperative of all (namely that which forbids devoting any 
considerable portion of a work of this sort to persons or 
incidents nowise bearing on the development of the fa* 
ble) is useless and absurdj^ , ' 

Now, Sir, the public does not care, as I have intimated 
before, a straw whether I said this or not; but it has a 
right to care whether a writer in a public journal that 
was once esteemed an authority in literature is careful or 
careless of the truth. Will it then be believed that the 
author of " Pelham " never said any such thing at all ? 
He never said that such a canon was useless and absurd; 
but that in his opinion it was open to controversy, and, 
in referring the reader to " Anastasius," *^ Amelia,*' and 
^ Gil Blas,^' he gave examples that scenes and characters 
might be introduced in a novel, unnecessary to the de- 
velopment of a catastrophe, and yet agreeable to the re- 
semblance of nature and life. You say that ^^ this is to 
Ipse sight altogether of the principles of art/' and to sup- 
pose that'imitation simply qud imitation, (in your own 
classic phraseology) *^milidoP^ I leave you in posses- 
sion of a sentiment which, in condemning my opinion, 
condemns the examples of Hope, of Fielding, and Le 
Sage. You proceed as follows:-— 

^ These gentlemen, since they permit themselves such 
more than epic use of materials rejected by the drama, 
might be expected to abstain from those features of dra* 
matic composition which are peculiarly and especially 
incompatibie with the epic form ; yet here again they are 
perpetually delinquents. They avail themselves, in dif- 
fuse narrative, at every turn, of expedients which are 
only allowed in the drama, because of its exclusive cha- 
racteristic— nome/y, as the species that bHngs (?) 
personages and events directly before the spectator him* 
self, without the palpable intervention of any third party. 
But this absurdity reaches its climax in the autobiogra- 
phical novel — the very essence of which is, to present 
things as they occur to the writer. With these artists 

18* 
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nothing is more common than to have an autobiographical 
hero describing a scene with his own father or broths, 
— ^known from the beginning, as it afterwards appears, 
by him to be such, — and yet leaving us in ignorance that 
the personage was his father or his brother, until the disco- 
yery of that fact to us comes to be a matter of convenience 
io him in the unravelling of his third volume. T\na is 
blinking all the peculiar difficulties of the form of compo- 
sition, depriving it of all its counterbalancing peculiar 
advantages, and introducing into its main structure the 
very trickeries which it was meant expressly to avoid." 

In order that the above passage may not be misinter- 
preted, you refer expressly to the auUior to whom you 
allude in the following note: — " See the ^ Disowned,' by 
the Author of < Pelham.' *' Now, mark, and hug your- 
self in your candour, the * Disowned,' to which you refer 
as an autobiographical novel, is not in any way whatso- 
ever autobiographical. It is strictly a novel told in the 
third person; the hero never, except in dialogue, speaks 
for himself: its principal fault is, that it shuns too much 
even the semblance of autobiography, and does not pos- 
sess a single one of the qualities you have erroneously 
attributed to it The hero never <^ describes a scene with 
his own father or brother;" and you, therefore, either 
ignorantly misrepresent, or wilfully pervert, the work 
that you analyze.* I leave you, Sir, to make your choice 
of the alternative — it is one honourable to a critic; — for 
my own part 1 would fain be generous, and attribute to 
you only the lesser fault — that of ignorance. And to read 
books without knowing the contents, must be a trifling 
error to one who has written books without knowing the 
language. 

You are pleased, Sir, to think it highly absurd to re- 
present" Devereux,''f (a pelit maitre, according to your 

* Nay, to so ^at an extent was the avoidance of the autobiographi- 
cal novel earned in '*The Disowned/' that it is expressly stated in 
the Introduction to the second edition of that work, that its desifn 
'< was ntft to detail a mere series of events in the kisUny of one tiuim- 
diual or another ^ but to personify certain dispositions influential ddob 
eonducL** Can any thing be so remote from the plan of an autobio- 
graphical novel ? 

t Heie ocoun another instance of the want of honesty in the Be- 
viewer :— 
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iiito*pretation of his character) as living on an intimate 
footing with the principal writers and men of genius be- 
longing to his age. I should have thought, Sir, that your 
own experience, limited as I allow that to be, might have 
taught you that men, with even inferior pretensions to 
that imaginary petit fnaitrCy might still, by very ordi- 
nary circumstances, be thrown into the society of their 
superiors, partake in their plots, and affect their friend- 
ship. 

You may know possibly of some men — let us imagine 
an obscure Adventurer from the wilds of Scotland — in 
whom the corruption of a bad Lawyer has been the ge- 
neration of a worse Author,— yet who, nevertheless, 
through a fortunate connexion, through a servility ia 
politics, through a variety of causes idle to enumerate, 
may associate occasionally with the leading men of his 
opinions; may prattle about the Scott, and lecture to the 
Peel, of his age, and bequeath to a " Quarterly'' Reviewer 
yet unborn, the task of wandering how the fly became 
imbedded in the amber^ and the stick swam down the 
stream with the apples. 

From the proofs I have now given of your power of 
doing me honour by your disapproval, you may judge 
how much gratitude I owe you. I have thought it right 
to address these lines to you, not because the critic of the 
♦^ Quarterly '' was worthy of an answer, but because the 
merits of the " Quarterly " are worthy an exposure. The 
public are rarely interested even in the quarrels of great 
writers; they are never interested in any retort of cen- 

" The hero, an impudent wonder of nineteen, is mvehr represented 
as living on the footing of intimate friendship and confidimtial inter' 
course with fiolingbroke. Pope, Swift, the Regent Orleans, Count 
Anthony Hamilton, Admiral Apraxin, Czar Peter I., and his consort.** 
Now, Reader, mark — The hero is, at no time of his life represented as 
beinff on the footing^ of intimate friendship " with Pope, Swift, Ad- 
miral Apraxin, or Count Anthony Hamilton ; — they are only intro- 
duced as persons whom he meets in the ordinary acquaintanceship 
and intercourse of society. Swift appears but once, — and the only 
oonversation detailed between Deyereux and Pope occurs — not when 
the former is nineteen, but when he is four or five and thirty.* If in so 
trifling a matter, and so slight a work — the system of misrepresenta* 
tion be thus adopted, by the Quarterly Reviewers — ^how much more 
would it be adopted in matters less easy of detection, and works that 
ttK>rd a greater temptation for political malignity to pervert ! 
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sure, or defence that can possibly take place between such 
as you, Sir, and myself: but the public are always amused 
at the detection of a pretender, and it cannot but delight 
my readers to find that he who gravely admonishes others 
in the highest branches of letters, would scarcely be com- 
petent to teach English to a preparatory school; and that 
it would be diflScult to forgive the want of literary ho- 
nesty with which he distorts the meaning of another's 
compositions did he not, with a generous impartiality, 
confound all sense and dislocate all language in his own.* 
Sir, I have done with you for the present I leave 
your reputation as a public Journalist to the chaste and 
friendly pages of certain of the Sunday newspapers; — 
those pages may a£ford yourself a dignified opportunity 
for an anonymous reply; — or, should you intrust to 
others the charge of retaliation, (more easy than that of 
defence,) I doubt not that the charge will be readily un- 
dertaken by those respectable associates of your youthful 
career, who will complete by their panegyrics on your 
literary character the very object I have attempted in 
these remarks. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
The Author of " Pelham." 

* One word by the way on the puffing system. There never was 
any system more detrimental to literatare ; the critic of the ** Quar- 
terly has attacked it very-jusUy; but why, when attacking the sys- 
tem of other booksellers, not attack also the system pursued by Mr. 
Murray ? Was not Fanny Kemble's feeble Tragedy puffed by every 
species of bellows — heral<^ed by the ** Quarterly *' itself seveni] days 
before the publication of the work ? Mr. Murray thought something, 
we suppose, of the author whom the reviewer condemns, when he 
affixed, by way of puff, to the advertisements of Contarini Fleming," 
a eulogium that extraordinary work justly deserved, indeed, bat 
which was anonymously given, and to which be added, not very &irly, 
and certainly only through jruess, " From an article by the author of 
Pelham." What are Mr. Murray's back-parlour and his coteriea but 
puffing machines ? Hath he not practised the worst of all sorts of 
puffery — the coalition of a gang ? What is the " Quarterly Review " 
itself but a quarterly puff on the genius of its own contributors, or the 
quartos of its own publisher ? Nay, worse than thii— for few puffers 
ever attack their rivals— they are contented with lauding their own 
wares — ^but the Review of Mr. Murray is not only complaisant to Mr. 
Marray*s productions, it is'severe upon Mr. Murray's competitors in 
trade ! So much for the Quarterly Review, and its indignation against 
the craft of the bookflellers ! fiut, perhaps, in the pithy proverb| tha 
« Quarterly Review " considers << own dirt no dirt. ' 
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In an article in the Edinburgh Review, written by 
the author of the following paper, about a year ago, and 
which was fortunate enough to attract some attention at 
that time, great stress was laid upon the necesl^ity of 
giving to female education a bolder and a nobler tone 
than it at present contents us to bestow. It is the mis- 
fortune of this country that the greatest aim of a politi- 
cian, who desires immediate respect, is to avoid touching 
Opon any subject that is not thoroughly hackneyed. We 
are always running after novelties in imagination, and 
shrinking from novelties in reasoning. To strike out a 
hew remedy for an old evil, is to be called a theorist 
To be called a theorist, is the bugbear of all that vast 
class of politicians who wish to turn politics into pounds, 
shillings, and f)ence. The older a notion is, the more 
supporters it has — the greater its chance of coming into 
fashion, and its friends into power. Thus, if any one 
will take the pains to look to our legislative improve- 
ments, he will see that it is never till a plan has been 
carefully weeded of any thing vast and comprehensive 
enough to embrace the whole evil complained of, that it 
is adopted ; it is then called practichli and the practice is 
to preserve all the grand abuses and add a supplement to 
the' petty ones. We are seized with the praiseworthy 
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courage, and the yet more laudable scruple, of Major 
MacphersoQ — 

" Maj[oT Macpherson heayed a 8i|rh — 
Major Macpherson could not tell why" 

As sooQ as he had deciphered the cause, he resolved to 
cut his throat; and chancing his purposes, applies the 
deadly weapon to the callosities on his nether digitals. 
Imitating the gallant oflScer, we are very unhappy till we 
have done something to cure our state melancholy; we 
prepare for great things — we out with the razor — ^we 
flourish it in the air — and we then, with inconceivable 
bravery, gently pare the corns of the evil, in order that 
it may walk and strut about more firmly than ever. 
Look at the magnanimous pother we have been making 
for so many years about our Criminal Code, all ending 
in the "judicious ameliorations " of Sir Robert Peel. 
Just consider our virtuous resolutions about the Game 
Laws, and note how softly they have melted away into 
the new Bill; and while all London was clamouring 
against the horrors of Burking, see how dexterously we 
have applied to the little toe of that Cimmerian Associa- 
tion the razor of Mr. Warburton's solemn modicum of 
inefficiency. 

All these little improvements charm us; under the ap- 
pearance of being practical, we quite forget that they 
never work. We emasculate amendment, and then won- 
der — ^and cry out — and bless ourselves, because it does 
not produce a large family! 

Supposing a man were now solemnly to bring for- 
ward in the House of Commons a motion for a commit- 
tee to inquire into the state of Female Education — would 
not there be "shouts of laughter?" What would the 
"Times'* say indeed! Could that man ever become 
Secretary for the Home Department? He would be 
thought even too silly to be called theoretical. Yet the 
man would only have made a mistake as to the place of 
investigation : the inquiry ought to be made, but perhaps ' 
morally, rather than legislatively — by writers, rather 
than senators: but this is a problem; a committee even 
of legislators, boobies as they generally are, might do 
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much. Reports upon the schools about Sloane Street 
would contain " a vast mass of interesting matter.** But 
there is one little phrase which would alter the whole 
tone of the motion — it might cease to be ridiculous. Let 
the legislator say, " the state of Female Education among 
the Unoer ordersP^ We are delighted directly we can 
meddle with poor people, especially in a parliamentary 
committee, which mankind certainly invented in order 
to prove how far the science of doing nothing^might be 
carried. But the state of education among the higher 
orders? No! that must not be meddled with at all! 
We gentlemen and ladies are beyond the reach of ame- 
lioration. Committee the unwashed as much as you 
will. Great-cry them, and little-wool them, to their 
hearts' content, but leave tw, as some Whig philosopher 
would profoundly remark, << to the natural disposition of 
human events!" 

Turning ourself somewhat more seriously to this sub- 
ject, it is certainly a fact that the mental powers of wo- 
men, in all classes, from the highest to the lowest, are 
not brought under their fair share of cultivation. There 
are some things which, on a bad system, are done well; 
others which are done ill, but on a good principle; but 
with regard to Female Education, both the principle and 
the practice are equally wretched. Our principle is, that 
women should be educated in order to marry,* and our 
practice is to give them such an education as would, if 
the bounty of Nature were not so great as to counter- 
work the evils of Art, utterly unfit them for being good 
wives. Do we teach them knowledge? God forbid! 
that would be masculine !t — we teach them accomplish- 
ments. They are ignorant of the laws of their country, 
but they can speak French with the most unconscious 
inaccuracy ! They do not know if there's such a thing 
in the world aS Public Virtue, but they've an excellent 
notion of putting cows into water-colours! They never 
talk wisdom — that would be, indeed, unwomanly: they 

* See what our amusing Correspondent says, li^hUy but signifi- 
cantly, on this subject, in ** What will our Spinsters do?" 

f Masculine ! We certainly meet with a vast deal of knowledge 
among men 1 
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give up their souls altogether to scandal; they conceal 
affections with the most feminine modesty; but as for 
their dislikes, they are too sincere not to paint them as 
glowingly as possible. 

Is this severe on them? — not at all; it is severe on the 
education we give them. Singular it is, indeed, that, 
despite of all the pains we take to teach them hypocrisy 
in feeling, and to terrify them from advances in know- 
ledge, the pure and noble nature of the sex should shine 
out so often, and through so many disadvantages. <* But,** 
cries out a gentleman whom I have in my eye; a sobei^ 
solemn gentleman, who intends to marry an "English" 
wife, and who pares his nails every Monday morning — 
cognovi hominem tanquam te — ^^ but I want no knowledge, 
sir, in my wife. A blue is my aversion — ^learning is 
not the province of woman ! Let her be domestic and 
economical; and make baby-linen, and so forth.^' 

Be it so. But can she not discharge her " duties '• the 
better for knowing those principles on which all duties 
are founded ?— is she likely to be less moral for knowing 
the great elements of the science of morality? But we 
must not take this small and petty view of a vast sub- 
ject No individual has a right to dictate to us on a 
matter on which all society is most deeply interested; it 
is the state of mind among women by which the social 
frame of the world is formed. Women, in all modem 
countries, give the tone Xo the moral existence of men. 
With women three parts of our life are passed — to please 
women, the greater part of our habits is formed. We 
are bound, therefore, for our own sakes, to inquire what 
qualities we impart to women? — what criteria we esta- 
blish in their minds in order to judge of us? If we suf- 
fer, if we encourage, if we oblige them to be frivolous, 
we make ourselves so — we make society sol 

Does not the mother give the stamp and colour to the 
minds of her children? Has the wife no influence over 
her husband ? The mistress over her lover? He knows 
little of the influence of custom who will not confess how 
inconceivably we are all swayed by those with whom 
we confidentially and intimately live. There was a cer- 
tain painter, who, on being asked when at his easel what 
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subject he was painting, and who found it often conve- 
nient to turn a dog into a wolf, or a man into a donkey, 
used discreetly to answer — «^iw may happen.'^ History 
says the painter was but a dauber. Are we in our so- 
cial system to imitate the painter, and suffer Human 
Nature to receive its finish only " as it may happen?'^ If 
so, we cannot be surprised to experience the same re- 
sults. In this country I am apt to believe that one great 
cause of the rarity of striking examples of Public Virtue 
is owing to the perfect unappreciation they would re- 
ceive from the other sex. All that women know of pub- 
lic life is, that it may afford a provision by and by for 
little Augustus. It is remarked in the present fervour 
for reform, that the women by no means share the en- 
thusiasm of the men — ^from the palace to the cottage this 
difference holds good. Why? because women, not being 
taught to look beyond externals, are necessarily aristo- 
crats at heart — fond of the glitter of life rather than sen- 
sible of the dignity of its true aims, and more susceptible 
to all that addresses their vanity, which is incessantly 
cultivated, than their reason, which has been left impli- 
citly to chance. In small matters that reason avails 
them — ^their common sense is more steady than that of 
men from the very circumstance of their inquiring less— 
that is to say, of their entering less into the speculative 
and analyzing; but common sense is a dangerous quality 
when not allied with a loftier knowledge than itself. 
Common sense, if not elevated to true wisdom, leans to 
self-interest, and the woman advises well for the fortunes 
of her husband or her son rather than for his nobler in- 
terest She advises well for the individual exactly be- 
cause it is not well for the community. And this is the 
reason why the community have a right to inquire into 
the formation of an influence so vast in itself, and yet 
so seldom excited in behalf of the higher objects of 
society. 

The great mistake which the more philosophical op- 
ponents to true female education incur is, that thev fancy 
we wish to increase the influence of women, and believe 
that that influence is nugatory at present We do not 
wish to increase that influence, but to direct it to loftier 

VOL. II.— 19 
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and more salutary purposes. That influence at inresrat 
is singularly, almost fearfully, extensive. It is not only 
the tone of society, of conversation, that is formed by 
them, but how great is their power over that of litera- 
ture; and, throu^ literature, (the main moral lever) over 
the world. In a country like ours, where active pur- 
suits, commerce, politics, professions, engage so vast a 
proportion of our men, the women, as every publisher 
well knows, are the great dictating portion of the read- 
ing world. And to this, coupled with their education, 
which enables them only to appreciate the lighter and 
more brilliant order of letters, we owe the great pre- 
ponderance in point of sale and circulation which novels 
bear over every other class of composition. Few women 
will read a history — a moral treatise — even a grave 
poem, or an elaborate tragedy; and if they do not read, 
and do not praise, cold indeed is the success of the gene- ^ 
rality of publications — excepting only such as come home 
at once to some particular body of men, and obtain their 
attention by addressing their interests. I grant that the 
work of the true poet, and the true historian, and the true 
philosopher finds its ultimate road to fame, and an ^ au- 
dience fit though few;'' but how much greater would be 
the competition — how much more stirring the desire — 
how much more lively the ambition that hoped for what 
nine men in ten under fifty years of age will always con- 
sider the most dazzling of literary rewards — ^the appro- 
bation of those who give its glory to youth, and will 
(till Nature herself be no more) sway our earliest hopes 
and colour our most aspirins visions. 

The influence is great— let it be directed nobly: in- 
stead of debasing our ambition to the externals of dress, 
and wealth, and rank — ^the mere coral and bells of the 
Baby Fashion — why may it not stimulate us to inde- 
pendence — to a disdain of the selfish deities we now 
adore — and make Love, which we at present do right in 
confusing with Vice, the aliment, the support, the mspi- 
ration of Virtfie ? To be the " Idol of a drawing-room !" 
what praise so equivocal? — what distinction can imply 
qualities so frivolous? — why should it be so? Hereafter 
it may not Even in France, which always dandling 
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the true principles of social improvement, has never suf- 
fered them to grow so strong as to reject swaddling- 
clothes^ and walk erect and alone — even in France, there 
was a time when that phrase was bestowed on the most 
brilliant wit, on the deepest author, as well as on the 
wealthiest peer, or the most accomplished gallant. This^ 
was only because women could appreciate wit and genius 
according to its true dignity; here they do not appreciate 
— ^they affront — ^they make lions, not deities — think of 
the oddity of talent, not its value, and rather ask a man 
of genius to be stared at than to be honoured. With 
women, whose^ organization renders them so susceptible 
to new impressions — who are ever the first to recognise 
the truth of the nobler sentiments — ^who are ever prone, 
when their emotions are deeply roused, to forego and 
forget self — who, in all great revolutions of mind, from 
the uprising of a new genius in letters to the promulga- 
tion of a new doctrine in religion, are the earliest to catch 
the inspiration and lead on opinion-.— with women it will 
always rest to expedite and advance the career of social 
reform — ^may they be sensible to the benefits that such 
reform promises for themselves as for us! But to do 
this they must first examine those prejudices they at pre- 
sent acknowledge, and by acknowledging, maintain — 
they must first examine what is the true sphere of wo- 
man; and if convinced that it extends to a broader circle 
than that which limits them 

" To suckle fools and ehronicle small beer/* 

they must resolutely dismiss those jealousies of superior 
endowment in their own sex which at present make it 
perilous for women to cultivate talent or acquire know- 
ledge. With us, as a woman exalts herself in genius, 
she recedes in reputation. What social position can be 
so pernicious as that which, in proportion as a Woman 
adorns society, excludes her from the advantages that 
(for her) society deems the highest? In a free country 
like ours, women should know something of the science 
of politics; for their ignorance of its principles does not 
prevent them from engaging in its intrigues. Women 
are Tories and place-hunters, for they know no other 
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object in politics — they might as well be taught what 
other objects that glorious study teaches and proposes; 
and thus the influence, now evil, may be made salutary. 
As to domestic virtues, such knowledge will not lessen 
attention to them. A king's tea can be equally sweetened 
by a woman who knows that kingdoms rest on the opi- 
nions of the people, as by one who believes they are pre- 
served by combating their resolve; and we have yet to 
learn that by studying the principles of Morals, women 
incur any risk of impairing their morality. 

When Illo is urging Wsulenstein to his ruin, that mag- 
nificent dreamer answers somewhat in. the terms that 
man's pride loves to apply to his helpmate: — 

" The common — the terrestrial, thou mayeot see 
With serviceable cunning knit toffether 
The nearest and the meanest; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee; but whate'er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves 
And fashions in the depths — the Spirit's ladder 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Builds itself up — " 

thatf Wallenstein, with a very sounding solemnity, im- 
plies that he alone is acquainted with ; nevertheless the 
<^ common," the *^ terrestrial '' Illo obtains his object, and 
Wallenstein is tempted : it might have been otherwise 
h^ the great man chosen his advisers only from those 
to whom the " Spirit's ladder" in its true sense was not 
denied. 

A. 



THE NEW YEAR. 



The New Year — and when, within our memory, did 
the year open with such omen of ill, and yet with such 
promise of good ? But how are our own minds prepared 
for the coming events? At this moment a certain weari- 
ness — a certain apathy pervades the higher classes of 
society. The litfle great world is sick of the eternal 
Reform, blase with the cholera, and tired of the more 
novel horrors of the dissecting-room and the Italian Boy. 
But slowly, darkly, fearfully rolls the great current of 
Opinion, among those orders who have no leisure for 
weariness, and who, where their worldly betters relax 
into listless indifference, harden into despairing discon^ 
tent Sometimes we employ ourselves in looking at the 
numerous penny publications which (like the disorders 
said to belong to the poor, but ultimately extending to 
the great and wealthy of the land,) are found circulating 
only among those classes with whom the higher rarely 
come into contact, but which are gradually generating 
that atmosphere of disease which shall ultimately equally 
endanger dl, whether the inmates of the palace or the 
hovel. We look into those publications with a paipful 
and foreboding interest Opinions are not only increasing 
in violence 5 but what is far worse, in fantastic specula- 
tion. One of these papers recommends an immediate 
^calling in,'' as it mildfy terms it, <^of all the property 
in the kingdom; and the utter renunciation of individual 
rights.'' Pushing the dreams of Owen into their farthest 
excess, this writer, who calls himself *^a philosophical 
Radical," insists upon men being portioned off into col- 
leges, living .together, dining in common, and working 
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each a quarter of an hour a day. " No diiflference of opi- 
nion/' quoth our philosopher, "is in this beautiful state 
of existence to be permitted or even conceived.'' Lord 
Brougham and Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Wellington 
and Mr. Place, are to lie down (serpentes avibus) in these 
charming abodes, systematized into equality and paralle- 
logramed into concord. And be it known to the incre- 
diSous dwellers on the World's smooth surface, that 
Owen's opinions are gaining a daily ground among the 
operative classes — opinions not dangerous in the mouth 
of that benevolent man, but far from safe when intrusted 
to the favour of more passionate and more hungry reft- 
soners. We are not afraid, it is true, of these visions be- 
coming so generally received as to create that violent and 
armed struggle which Mr. Wakefield predicates in his 
pamphlet between the Have-nots and the Haves. Still 
less do we entertain the preposterous notion of the 
Owenites joining the thieves in a tender invasion of the 
houses of our* shoemakers and bakers. But this we do 
fear — this we do believe, that the habit of wild specula- 
tion, superadded to the habit of impassioned excitement, 
will produce among the operative classes an aversion to 
sober industry; an unsettled and vague dissatisfaction; 
an indifference to moderate benefits, and a grasping at 
shiidowy experiments, which, if it may not destroy con- 
stitutional authority, will deeply injure the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom. We must put down this spirit of 
innovating theory. How ? by breaking up the monopoly 
now granted to inflammatory bombast The whole ar- 
gument for the repeal of the Stamp Act lies in a nutshelL 
it is not only that the great legitimate periodicals of the 
day are so dear that they do not travel extensively among 
the poor, but in consequence of their sale being depend- 
ant on the better informed and the wealthier classes, it 
does not answer to their conductors to write in a style, 
and upon subjects immediately interesting and attractive 
to the poorer and the worse instructed. Now, in Eng- 
land, the poor will read — will be politicians — ^will speca- 
late; we cannot prevent it: henceforth, this will be 
rendered, by free elections, more than ever the case. 
Well, since they cannot easily buy the legitimate jow- 
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nslsy and since, when they do buy them, they iind them- 
selves not addressed in a very familiar, or a very appro- 
priate manner, they are driven to buy the illegitimate 
journals, cheaper in price, and better adapted to their 
understandings. These cheap works are against the 
law. Few honest men will brc;ak even a bad law; it is, 
therefore, chiefly dishonest men who write these books, 
and knowing that ignorant minds love coarse seasoning, 
they neglect the reason and strike at once at the passion 
of their readers. Thus we throw the popular educa- 
tion into the hands of dishonest men, and while we lay 
an interdict on the antidote, we give a monopoly to the 
bane. 

Now let us tell our country readers, afraid of incendi- 
arism and quaking at Captain Swing, an anecdote that 
occurred within our own knowledge. In one of the dis- 
tressed and insurgent districts last year, there was a cer- 
tain incorrigible hamletof self-confessed machine-breakers 
and suspected rick-burners. In vain went the squire, in 
vain the parson, in vain the bailiff, (a popular fellow in 
his way too, with a bluff, pleasant manner,) among this 
formidable nest of rustic conspirators, explaining, de- 
nouncing, and imploring, talking one moment of increased 
wages, and the next of a month at the tread-mill. Our 
sturdy insurgents laughed at the teachers, who they 
fancied wanted to delude, and who they knew wanted to 
pacify, them. A month at the tread-mill was no hard- 
ship, and that they conceived the extent of the penance 
to which they were liable. Things grew worse; — ^barns 
were fired as well as stacks, and half a dozen soldiers 
were sent for in despair to try the last logic of the bay- 
onet; when happily a stray number of the Spectator 
newspaper found its way down to the Parson's vicarage. 
In this p^per was a short statement or address to the ag- 
ricultural rioters, informing them of the nature of their 
crimes and the extent of their punishment; in a word, 
explaining what neither squire nor peasant knew before, 
that that punishment was not at the most a short exercise 
in the tread-mill — it was transportation— it was death. 
The parson was a clever and a ^rewd man. He sent 
for some score copies of this paper, and instantly caused 
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them to be circulated among the rioters. The effect was 
magical: the whole tone of that admirable paper is so 
liberal, that the most violent perceived they were ad- 
dressed by a fi^iend, and the law, in this number, was so 
clearly put forth, that the most sturdy were appalled by 
the statement. Within a week from that time if the 
peasants were pot wholly reconciled to the farmers — the 
machines at least were again in work, and the business 
of lighting the swart face of Night was left once more to 
the stars and Diana. Here what soldiers could not have 
done, was effected by a newspaper. And here is a fact 
that says volumes for cheap periodicals. Had works of 
an equal honesty and intelligence been early sold for a 
penny a piece, throughout the villages of Kent and Sus- 
sex, we should not perhaps have been called upon to 
celebrate the solemn Holiday of the Christian world with 
executions of vengeance, and warrants of death ; nor have 
crowded our gaols with men whom we first condemned 
to ignorance, and whom ignorance, and therefore our- 
selves, hurried blindfold into crime. This is the first day 
of a New Year — the high and august commencement of 
a new series of duties, — ^the onward step in the great 
march of human destinies which we have already taught 
to aim at brave hopes and exalted triumphs. On this 
day, therefore, as the first of all political objects, higher 
than any Parliamentary Reform, and without which Par- 
liamentary Reform exposes us rather to the caprices of 
Passion than to the power of Opinion, — we insist ear- 
nestly, seriously, resolvedly upon the earfy necessity of 
removing all taxes that press upon knowledge, and of 
laying the ground-work of true national amendment in a 
national education. We call upon Lord Althorpe to re- 
deem his old pledges on the stamp act; — we invoke Lord 
Brougham to mature those great schemes, of which 
pamphlets on hydrostatics are a tantalizing forerunner — 
scarcely useful as a beginning — ^utterly abortive as an end. 
The schoolmaster is abroad, but at present we have seen 
more of his rod than his books. 

The New Year. And what — Londonderry — 
Wharndiffe— do you in this dark and boding epoch — 
this entrance into a new world of time — ^what do you 
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meditate towards the re-establishment of your order in 
the popular esteem ? In Spain there was once on a time 
a man called Perico de Ayala^ "What/' said a man to 
Perico de Ayala, " is that miraculous virtue attributed to 
the turquoise stone?" — "Oh, it is a very wonderful 
stone/' quoth Perico, " none more so ! — its virtue is this: 
if you fall from a high tower, z/ou will be dashed to 
pieces, but the turquoise on your little finger won't be 
broken in the least" My Lords, the consistency on 
which you would value yourselves is very like the tur- 
quoise — the consistency may be unbroken to the last, but 
it is scarcely worth while to try the experiment on your- 
selves. !For you, our Lords the Bishops — for you — at 
the high festival of the English Church, when man should 
put away from himself the haughty pomps of the world ; 
—when the Christian ethics of peace on earth and good- 
will to men force themselves the most impressively on 
the human heart — for your ear is there at this sacred 
moment, no voice which preacheth " This system you 
uphold is a system that is built upon the fraud, and the 
perjury, and the immorality of your flock — ^will ye do 
evil that good may come ?" Is there no still small whis- 
per at your hearts which says — ^^ Ye fear Reform may 
attack the pluralities of the Church; but does not Cor- 
ruption attack its doctrines ? Ye fear for your sectarian 
interests; but have ye no care for the cure of vices which 
press upon the universal interests of religion ?" Most 
spiritual Lords, we have a tale for you too, as well as for 
your temporal brethren. The great Mahmoud, for whom 
the title of Sultan was first coined in the mint of East- 
ern adulation, is celebrated for his invasion of the Hin- 
doos. He came to the Pagoda of Sumnat in the promon- 
tory of Guzzerat In this Pagoda was an idol held in espe- 
cial reverence. Mahmoud enters the sanctuary — ^he lifts 
his iron mace against thfe head of the idol— the Brahmins 
flock around — they weep — ^they implore — they threaten 
— ^it is even said that they attempted to bribe. Mahmoud 
is softened not — ^he splits the idol in twain — a profusion 
of pearls and rubies tumble forth, and the devotion of the 
Brahmins is explained. There are those, my Lords, in 
other places than the Pagoda of Sumnat who rally round 
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the shrine of Corruption, not for the holiness of the wor- 
ship, but for the treasure within the Idol ! 

We cannot quit this subject, however, without assuring 
our readers — ^and as yet our assurances have not failed, 
even when most of our brethren foreboded a contrary 
result — that we have every cause to be convinced that 
Ministers are resolved on carrying the Bill, the next 
time, through the Lords. There is not the most remote 
reason to doubt the steadiness of the King; and they who 
have gone through Ihe toil and heat of the day without 
flinching, will not falter at the close. Let us only con- 
ceive the possibility of Ministers suffering the Bill again 
to be thrown out of the Lords ; — ^we tell them boldly 
that they would lose at once opinion in the country, and 
a majority in the Lower House. Character, power, es- 
teem, " honour, faith, obedience, troops of friends,'' — all 
<lepend on the resolution they evince in the Upper House. 
And if they would insure their point, let them beware of 
that arch-devil that whispers conciliation to enemiesL 
While they are soothing one foe on the opposite benches, 
they are alienating, seriously alienating, twenty adhe- 
rents. Meekness to assailants is a reproach to support- 
ers. Let them beware of that time when men shall divide 
the feeling towards the Ministry from the attachment to- 
wards the Bill. 

The New Year — and what, putting politics aside, for- 
getting, for a moment, the anxiety and the dissensions, 
the fever and the fear, of the public mind — ^what are the 
softer and more peaceful prospects which Time expands 
to our survey ? In the streams of literature, the ice be- 
gins gradually to thaw; and people are nb longer so 
anxious to act as to be reluctant to think. Amusement, 
^' that great want of man,'' is again sought for, and the 
world is willing enough to find something to talk about, 
newer than Reform, and something to read, less monoto- 
nous than the debates. Even History, which has slept 
for a time, begins to awaken to its old importance; and 
we have from the tardy hands of Murray — arch procras- 
tinator of publishers — two histories within a week of 
each other. This revival of the good spirit of letters let 
us endeavour to foster, and temper the bitterness of the 
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period with something of the true gentleness of letters. 
For ourselves, we have purposely, in this month, gone 
somewhat back to the treasures of less recent literature; 
for there We find the principles of that criticism which 
we are called upon, in newer books, to apply; and we 
will thus begin the 3^ear with old friends, as the best 
chance of enabling us to end it with new. Our hearts 
warm at this season to those whom we loved when young. 
We spring forward to welcome the kind face that smiled 
upon us when we were boys: we find our steps insensi- 
bly wander to that part of our library which contains the 
well^remembered books that first taught us to glow with 
the poet, to muse with the sage, to laugh with the sati- 
rist; we forget that we are anxious, toiling, hoping, yet 
care-worn men; and we recur — as the year itself — ^to a 
renewal of our youth. 

The New Year: and what difierences in society—- on 
the great superficies of the World^s Mind, in manners^ 
in habits, in customs, does the New Year portend, and 
bring? Let us pause. A great change is working over 
even the surface of things. Fashion, within the last 
twelve months, has been shaken on her throne. Among 
the great events of time, frivolities cease to charm. Peo- 
ple talk no more about Almack's and fine ladies; and 
Agitation, which works in good as in evil, has done this 
mueh — ^it has called forth the higher, the graver, the 
steadier properties of the English character. Our atten- 
tion has been bent upon the realities of things, and we 
forget our reverence for the appearances. Deep and stern 
remembrances have been evoked from the depths of the 
public mind; and these, in their turn, call for that which 
the past teaches rather by fits and starts than in a conti- 
nuous lesson — ^the necessity of amendment for the future. 
It was a fine saying, though in the mouth of a court poet, 
that 



« the people are much like the sea. 

That soffen thin^ to fall, and sink into 
The bottom in a calm, which ii^ a storm 
Stirr'd and enraged, it lifU and doth keep ap." 

The New Year — the time of charities, of cordiality, of 
genial and warm feelings^^the time that knits together in 
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one bond of amity the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor. It pleases us at this time, to read in our jour- 
nals of men in all ranks, and of all opinions, uniting in 
remembrance to' their humbler brethren. We love to 
read of the loaves, and the fuel, and the wai^ garments, 
and the old English hospitality, which, we are now re- 
minded that it is a pleasant duty to bestow. But while 
we do not scorn these private benefits, and while Tve^ do 
homage to these individual benefactors, let us not omit the 
opportunity of inculcating one great truth — ^legislation is 
the only means of effecting general and permanent good ; 
and one wise law does more for the morals, the comforts, 
the ha))piness of our peasantry than a thousand Sir Roger 
de Coverleys. 

The New Year — ^and what hopes, dear reader, (for 
why should we not be friends, united in a common ob- 
ject ?) — and what hopes, dear reader, does it find within 
ourselves, who now address you ? May it be father to 
that time when we may talk to you of what we have 
done, and when you may feel for us something of that 
good-will that we now heartily experience for you ! 



THE POSITION 

AND 

PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT- 



Extremes often meet, but parallel straight lines run- 
ning close to each other never do. The differences be- 
tween moderate men are infinitely moro^ obstinate than 
those between ultra-politicians. Our most distant ac- 
quaintance is our nearest neighbour; and we are sure to 
feel a peculiar dislike for the opinions that lodge next 
door to our own. Hence perhaps it is that the two most 
hostile parties into which the country is rent, still profess 
to have the same objects in view. The last election is a 
proof that the general body of the English people are 
really agreed, that a policy at once liberal and moderate 
ought to be adopted. On this abstract principle there is 
but little dispute: one party have expressed their wish 
that a policy thus described should be carried out under 
the auspices of Sir Robert Peel; another party prefer the 
agency of the existing Administration: still a reference 
to the speeches and manifestoes of the majority of can- 
didates at the last election will show that a policy at once 
moderate and liberal was advocated by both parties; the 
Reformers professing moderation— the Conservatives af- 
fecting liberality. 

Of the two extremes of ultra Tories and ultra Radicals, 
the last were the greatest sufferers in the election. The 
most eloquent and distinguished of that small section 
were signally defeated. The least equivocal of all the 
symptoms of public feeling was that which, in the defeat 
of Mr. Roebuck, of Col. Thompson, and the difficult 
victory of Mr. Grote, indicated the disposition of the 

VOL, II* — ^20 
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great body of the Reformers not to hazard any attempt 
to destroy or to weaken a Government founded on prin- 
ciples of Reform. If, on the other hand, the ultra Tories 
were not so severely dealt with as the ultra Radicals, they 
were not so fairly subjected to the ordeal of public opinion. 
The former class brought to their aid the influences,* 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, of considerable pro- 
perty : the latter class, for the most part, trusted solely 
to sympathy with their sentiments; but the first, equally 
with the last, attested the general state of public feeling; 
for it is very remarkable that the most ardent of the Torie* 
proclaimed the identical policy which the most moderate 
had avowed. While the ultra Radicals declared that they 
went much farther than the Government, or even than 
the Earl of Durham, not one of the ultra Tory candidates 
professed to stop short of the principles laid down by 
Sir Robert Peel; — not one of them ventured to express 
regret for the times of Liverpool or Castlereagh; — not 
one of them announced on the hustings, as certain peers 
have done in the Lords, a desire to repeal the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill; and far from wishing to remodel, 
each of them declaimed on the necessity of abiding by, 
the Bill for Parliamentary Reform. No one of the Con- 
servative party denied that there were still left abuses to 
rectify: each promised reform and progress; but identified 
the gradual movement with the manifesto of Sir Robert 
Peel. The actors took the hints of their Hamlet, and 
" in the torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of their passion, 
acquired and begat a temperance that might give it smooth- 
ness." The Conservative army drew as closely as possible 
under the walls of the enemy, in order to be less exposed 
to their arrows. It is not so much that they were less 
liberal than the Whigs, but rather that they were mora 
moderate. 

Hence then we may derive the practical corollary, 
that the electoral population is, however ^characterize 
and divided, on the whole favourable to that spirit of 
general legislation which was the natural consequence of 
the Reform Bill, — ^favourable to strict vigilance in finance, 
and to continual, if cautious, amendments in the National 
Institutions. The common principles thus agreed on, it 
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remains to be seen, which party, the Ministerial or the 
Opposition, is the best adapted to carry those principles 
into effect. One thing is clear, — the contest for power 
lies between these two parties, and these alone. All sects 
and factions which aspired to hold a balance between 
Whigs and Tories, and to unite the popular doctrines of 
the one with the tempered Conservatism of the other, 
have egregiously failed. The forty or fifty followers to 
whom Lord Stanley alluded when he separated himself 
from his ancient friends, were, in the very moment of 
his abdication, most lamentably "disquan titled" between 
the Goneril of one party and the Regan of the other. 

fifty followers! 



•How, in one House, 



Should many people under two commands 
Hold amity?^* 

Like the unnatural daughter, Sir Robert Peel offered his 
own servants as a recompense for those that were struck 
off from the " reserved train." But from that hour the 
last remnant of Lord Stanley's former authority was gone; 
he lodged with the Tories as their guest, but he brought 
no forces as their ally. Few, indeed, were they who in 
the last election proclaimed themselves of the Stanley 
party; fewer still who succeeded. Neither the piety of 
Sir Andrew Agnew, nor the sanctity of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, nor the philosophy of Mr. Richards, saved them 
from political extinction. The fate of the flying fish is 
not more melancholy than that which awaited these an> 
phibious unfortunates. From the moment they were 
fieen darting out of their castomary element and lighting 
on the opposition gangway, the birds of the air and the 
monsters of the deep were resolved to make a meal of 
them, — His exaciis obeunt! 

"There was mounting *monff Griemes of the Netherby clan; 
The farmers and parsons, Uiey rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasiufir on Cannabie lea, 
But the lost knignt of Netherby ne'er did we see/* 

till the Cumberland farmer was picked up at Pembroke, 
and restored to his disconsolate friends on the front row 
#f the Opposition. 
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' So, on the other hand, they, who, without joining 
Lord Stanley^— without deserting the Government, had 
still in some important questions appeared to fluctuate 
between the Government and the Conservatives, were, 
for the most part, equally ill received by their con- 
stituents; nor could all his services on behalf of the Poles 
save Lord Dudley Stuart from the consequences of his 
attachment to Church-rates. Whatever the distinction 
between the moderate Reformers united with the Govern- 
ment and the Tories ranged under Sir Robert Peel, that 
distinction was intelligible to the constituency. They 
favoured no intermediate shades, no nice gradations of 
opinion; they desired no mediators in the contest; they 
wished the battle to be fought in fairness and with skill, 
and were equally distrustiul of the over-rash and the 
lukewarm. 

A moderate but a liberal policy is then the only on^ 
possible under existing circumstances. The Reformers 
united wjth the Government, or the Conservatives ranged 
under Sir Robert Peel, are the only two parties by which, 
from their power, weight, and number, this policy can 
be effected. 

There are times in the history of all nations when the 
juste milieu principle must of necessity be that which 
pervades the administration of affairs. As in France, so 
in England ; the present is precisely the period when the 
ju^ste milieu is most powerful. The cause of it in either 
country is this: — the Revolution in one, the Reform Bill 
in the other, have vested the preponderating power in 
the hands of the middle class. In proportion to the 
power of a Middle Class will be the prevalence of a 
medium policy. The Tories and the ultra Radicals have 
alike committed the error of supposing the opinions of 
the Middle Class are swayed bv affection to Democracy; 
that great Order has its fears of the Multitude as well as 
of the Aristocracy: it desires whatever will advance com- 
merce, increase knowledge, diminish taxes, and add to 
its own influence by diminishing the influence of other 
and more dignified orders of society — hence its policy is 
liberal; but it has a dislike to political excitement not 
productive of practical results; for political excitement is 
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m itself injurious to trade; it has all the fears and jealou- 
sies of property, and is exposed to all the hazards and 
perils of that property within property — ^a system of 
cbjjdit; — hence its policy is moderate. 

The Middle Class in England is far less predominant 
than it is in France, where the absence of hereditary rank, 
the narrowness of the suffrage, the protection of the ballot, 
and the general equality of fortune, conspire to give to 
the bourgeoisie almost a monopoly of power. In Eng- 
Kind, the Middle Class is counterbalanced by a mighty 
aristocracy in the counties, and a larg6 infusion of demo- 
cratic votes in the metropolis and manufacturing towns. 
Consequently, in France, the Juste milieu policy is far 
more systematic and consolidated than in England ; and 
has already engendered an intolerance and a tyranny of 
its own. But in this country, if not possessing the whole 
powier, it possesses the preponderating influence; and, to 
whichever side it the more favourably inclines, it assures 
the majority (but not a very large one) in the Represen- 
tative Assembly. If we look to all the towns in which 
this body are most powerful — to all the counties where 
they are least controlled by the aristocracy, we shall find 
that the Middle Class have generally sided with the 
existing Government: and of that support, the Juste 
milieu policy has been at once the cause and the effect 
Were the Tories to succeed in seizing the reins of ad- 
ministration, they could, as their leader is aware, only 
retain them by conciliating this class. This class can 
only be conciliated by the adoption of its policy: any 
conceivable government must, therefore, maintain the 
character of a Juste milieu administration. But could 
the Conservatives — though they might profess this com- 
promise of the Progressive and the Stationary— carry it 
into effect? One vast section of the middle class is the 
great body of Dissenters: could the Conservatives satisfy 
the Dissenters, and yet retain the confidence of the high 
Churchmen? As the Moors are said to have buried their 
treasures in mosques and temples, so, in the chancels bf 
cathedrals the Tories have entombed their ascendency; 
nor is it likely that the Moor would have got his casket, 
or that the Tories will regain their power, except upon 
20* 
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the condition of going share? with the priests. But the 
followers of the Established Church among the trading* 
and mercantile community are not high churchmen ; and 
few indeed are, the Conservative voters in any city or 
borough, who have a lively sympathy with the Orange- 
men of Ireland. But the Orangemen — are they to be 
abandoned by their English leaders? Equally to be 
feared in their gratitude or their discontent, their alliance 
is injury to the cause — their desertion would be defeat to 
Uie army. " Le peuple ne veut qtie la justice^ aux 
grands ilfaut dupouvoir:* the Catholics want equality,^ 
the Orangemen ascendency; they not only dread the 
future, they would recall the past The heroes of the 
Boyne and the Diamond are the shades of Marathon, 
which their orators (like Demosthenes in nothing else!) 
would invoke and revive; like the Governor of Glubdud- 
brib, they are waited on by ghosts ! While Ireland re- 
mains unappeased — till the questions of Municipal and 
Church Reform are laid even in temporary rest, — ^the 
government of the Tories would be beset with insuperable 
difficulties, and carry within itself the seeds of sudden 
and unavoidable dissolution. It is the very questions 
which the Tories have hitherto opposed, that make the 
immediate strength of the Whigs. Municipal Reform 
and the Abolition of Tithes in Ireland, are the double 
outworks of the Whig citadel ; — a barrier to the Tories 
in front ; a protection against the Radicals in the rear. 
But suppose the Tories to obtain power at the present 
time, and to lose it as soon as gained, what would be the 
result? In opposition, the Whigs and Radicals {if their 
defeat arose from tio dissension among themselves) 
would necessarily coalesce; and the Whigs never could 
return to office, without sharing power with their allies. 
In this, it may be well to inform both Whigs and Tories, 
that all the moderate Radicals are agreed. The move- 
ment would thus gain in strength, by the temporary 
check to the tide ; and the Tories would lose more by a 
premature victory than by all the defeats they can sustain 
in opposition. Of this Uie more prudent and the more 

• The people wiih bat justice— the great power. 
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eminent of the Conservatives are convinced. We believe 
them sincere in professing no immediate desire for ofSce: 
the drug that would destroy them would be extracted 
from the laurels of their own triumph. 

The Tories cannot then at present work out the only 
policy which the country sanctions and approves; and to 
the Whigs of necessity , and almost as of right, is left 
the successful adoption of the principles of the jv^te 
milieu. 

Is is according as they comprehend the spirit and act 
up to the real nature of this system, that their power will 
last as long as the system itself is requisite. It is to their 
own want of firmness and of skill that they must look 
for the cause, if the country be driven to a policy too 
much influenced, whether by the Aristocratic Classes on 
the one hand, or the Multitude on the other, to permit 
the Whigs to continue its ministers and agents. 

The medium policy (that of the juste milieu) has 
been the object of sarcasm and attack from all parties. 
The thing is popular, the name is not 

Yet such a policy is that which, in all free countries, 
has ever been most permanent in its duration, and most 
brilliant in its results. It is not of necessity a stationary 
policy — it is not one that need be characterized by any 
want of energy. Its steps may be slow, and yet firm; 
the vacillating motion, the timid aspect, may prove the 
weakness of the travellers, not the nature of the road. In 
Athens, the age of Pericles was the triumph of \h^ juste 
milieu. In Florence, the Medici were its creations. 

But it is in the precise comprehension of the true ele- 
ments and nature of this Golden Mean of Legislation, 
that the most subtle and sagacious art of statesmanship 
consists. It is not for ordinary men to know where to 
resist, where to yield, what to guard against as dangerous, 
what to anticipate as unavoidable. It is in this — the in« 
stinct and providence of statesmen — that Sir Robert 
Peel has evinced such remarkable deficiencies of judg- 
meat — ^it is in this that he has shown himself unfitted to 
^ave even the interests of a party, still less to guide the 
destinies of a nation. We address ourselves, not to Re- 
formers, but to Conservatives; and we ask the last,-r 
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with due admiration of the honesty and the genius of 
their leader, — we ask them if his whole political career 
has not been a series of elaborate miscalculations, of elo- 
quent errors, and celebrated conversions? He opposed 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and declared 
that the Dissenters did not regard those disqualifications 
as a grievance, on the very night that the concessions 
were torn from his grasp by a majority of forty-four. 
He opposed the Catholic Relief Bill — he brought in the 
bill he had opposed! He never laid a finger on the 
abuses of Municipal corporations when in power — he 
surrendered without a murmur the glory of their reform 
to his opponents ! He might have put down the Irish 
Orange Lodges with a word — he suffered them to exist 
till the whole public rose in arms against the nuisance ! 
He might have made his party irresistible, if he had 
given the franchise to six manufacturing towns — he 
foresaw not that timely concession is wise resistance — 
he was blind to the swell of the stream, till his party 
were swept away by its overflow. The country was dis- 
organised by the vices of the old Poor Laws, and he 
declaimed on the blessings of order, till half the provinces 
of England were in a state of praedial agitation. Convul- 
sions in the counties, sedition in the metropolis, were 
the legacy that his theory of Conservatism bequeathed 
to his successors. Is such a man, with all his manifold 
faculties and gifts, the true conservator of a medium 
policy — the true prophet of events — the tried and ex- 
perienced pilot in the storm? What demand of public 
opinion has he anticipated? — what innovation checked 
at its birth ? His policy has been to suffer the abuse to 
accumulate, the cry to deepen, the crowd to gather; and 
his eloquence will stand forth to posterity as declama- 
tions against what had become inevitable, never as warn- 
ings of what might have been prevented. Sagacity and 
foresight — a thorough knowledge of that which is per- 
manent, that which is fluctuating in public opinion — 
such are the practical qualities that should distinguish a 
statesman who desires to hold the balance between con- 
flicting parties, and reconcile popular interests with ex- 
isting institutions. 
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Iq some respects the conduct of the Whig government 
has been in strict accordance with the circumstances of 
their position. The ordinary bent of their policy has 
been greatly in favour of the Middle Class. The opening 
of the Indian trade — the mode in which Taxation has 
been diminished— above all, the Municipal Reform Bill, 
— ^have proved a systematic desire to extend the com- 
merce, lighten the burdens, and increase the dignity of 
the trading part of the community; while the English 
Tithe Bill, and the bold and vigorous Reform in the 
Poor Laws, (though neither measure is without defects,) 
have effected more for the classes engaged in agriculture 
than was done during a century of power by the party 
that calls itself the friend of the farjner and the champion 
of the 'squire; It may be observed, too, that though the 
present Government at its formation was almost purely 
Whig, yet, in all recent appointments, the majority of its 
supporters, those who go beyond the Whigs — those who 
more vitally represent the Middle Class, have had the 
preference over the Whig section of the Liberals; for 
one place in the gift of the government accorded to a 
Whig, two places have been given to the Whig-Radicals. 
Thus, whether in the legislative or the executive bias of 
their conduct, the government have in much justified the 
confidence of the Middle Class, and proved their com- 
prehension of the principle upon which they exist. In 
other instances they have signally failed, not only in 
policy, but in practical discretion. 

There are two obvious principles, the adoption of 
which is necessary to the stability of an administration 
that would represent a medium policy, and that depends 
for existence upon the confidence of the middle class. 
The first is, a cordial co-operation with the majority of 
its own supporters: it is only by that co-operation that 
it can resist, with spirit and effect, the theories and de- 
mands of the rash, or the ambition and spite of the dis- 
contented. By disheartening or disgusting its own ma- 
jority, it drives them to amalgamate with the extreme 
section, which it never can conciliate without ceasing to 
be a government. If the ministers had the entire confi- 
dence of the moderate Radicals, the ultra Radicals would 
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not only be harmless, but at the next election they would 
cease to exist Mr. Wakley obtains vindication for all 
his hostilities, when the votes of Sir Hussey Vivian and 
Lord Worsley on the Ballot are " the silent reproofs " 
to the declarations of the Cabinet. By incorporating^ 
itself with the friendly Liberals, the government would 
annihilate the power of the hostile Ultras; and yet, by a 
singular infatuation. Lord John Russell supports his op- 
position to the first, by exaggerating the importance of 
the last "I do not yield to your demands," he says to 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Bulwer, to Lord Worsley and Mr. 
Pendarves, " because Mr. Harvey and Mr. Wakley de- 
clare that those demands will not satisfy the people." 
"I deny the ballot to 180* of my friends, because uni- 
versal suffrage is asked also by six or eight of my foes!" 
Thus does the leader of the House of Commons render 
more deference to the handful who would destroy, than 
to the numbers who would preserve the government; 
and his compliment to the judgment of. Mr. Harvey is 
contempt for the wishes of his party. 

A second principle upon which a government depend- 
ing on the middle class must exist, is in the protection 
of the interests of that middle class itself. ^ To the juste 
milieuy as to the democracy, is, as we have said, its own 
movement and progress — in the distinction between 
these several movements rests the statesmanship of a 
government that professes the one, and would regulate, 
without unduly depressing or unduly strengthening the 
other. Thus, what was democratic yesterday, may be 
the true Whig or juste milieu policy of to-day, and may 
become Conservative to-morrow. The Reform Bill is 
an instance. Parliamentary reform was democratic, till 
the middle class took it up ; it then became no less the 
safeguard against democratic revolution, than the defeat 
of the oligarchical usurpation ; it was the obvious policy 
of the Whig, or juste milieu party — a compromise be- 
tween extremes — as hateful to Mr. Hunt as it was to Mr. 
Croker. It was passed, and it became the stronghold of 

* 180 of his friends— because, perhaps, the remaining twenty, who 
divided in favour of the baUot, might be foes to the government. 
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the Conservatives — ^they intrenched themselves in the 
fortress of their foe, possessed themselves of its cannon, 
and fight at this day with the Whig watch-word as their 
battle-cry — " The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill!" Before schedule A. had passed, the ballot 
was the suggestion of speculating and thoughtful demo- 
crats; it is now the practical demand of citizens, whose 
only philosophy lies in the experience of suffering and 
the desire of cure. 

Universal suffrage is the question of the democracy; 
but ballot is essentially the question of the middle class. 
It is not a speculative dogma that the tradesman seeks to 
realize in the secrecy of his vote; it is not the pride of 
class and the spirit of party that unite all the town popu- 
lations in favour of Mr. Grote's annual motions; it is the 
pressure of a practical evil: — ^It is the pinching of the 
tight shoe — it is the subtraction of so much per cent 
from the total of his leger — it is the heavy price that 
he pays for his franchise — it is the damage and cost of 
keeping a conscience, that make all the private interests^ 
the daily and hourly losses and resentments of the trades- 
man, the goads and sharpeners of his public demand for 
the ballot Lord John Russell does not appear to him 
in the light of a statesman disputing the merits of a specu- 
lative theory, but as a relentless and callous oppressor, 
who insists on exposing him to persecution, and taking 
the money out of his till. It^is difficult and discouraging 
for the representative to preach the wisdom of forbear- 
ance to a constituent thus characterized. The only an- 
swer he makes is — ^^ Lord John Russell insists upon my 
losing so much of my custom every time I vote for the 
government Lord John Russell represents." To him 
all other questions — the Irish Church, the Irish Munici- 
pal Bill — compared to this question of profit and damage, 
are but 

** Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary." 

Men declaim upon abstract propositions, but the bulk of 

men only consent to a continuance of practical sacrifices, 

for the sake of cure to some positive evil to themselves. 

That the government should have made the ballot a 
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Cabinet question — ^that they should have taken it into 
their own hands, we shall presently show would have 
been an unreasonable demand; but that it should have 
been left a fair and open question, uncombated by Tory 
arguments from liberal leaders, unembittered by decla- 
rations of the immorality and dishonesty of a prayer, the 
gathering intensity of which is a proof of the suffering 
from which it has been wrung, would have been pre- 
cisely the course that would have conciliated the affec- 
tion and maintained the confidence of the popular party. 

In acting in defiance of their majority — in acting in 
disdain of the middle class, the government have threre- 
fore departed from the very pith and mairow of the real 
juste mlieu policy on which they exist, and have given at 
once a triumph to the hostile army in the field, and the 
dangerous malcontents in the camp. The consequence 
of tibis policy, if long maintained, is inevitable; the go- 
vernment must fall with the system upon which it is 
built The juste milieu principle will be tried, and be* 
trayed by its supporters; the Whigs and Radicals will 
be no longer united, but rival candidates; and the coun- 
try mui^t pass into the extreme either of Conservatism or 
Democracy. The first may be but the splendid portico 
tiirough which the crowd will rush into the Agora. 

Meanwhile, what should be the conduct of the Inde- 
pendent Reformers — the ballot majority ? 

1st Should they continue to support the govern- 
ment? 

2d. Should they oppose and seek to destroy it? 

3d. Should they seek to consolidate and form them- 
selves into a neutral party? 

These are their only courses— there are difiSculties in 
the way of all. If they oppose and seek to destroy the 
government, they can only do so with success by co- 
operating with the Tories on some individual measure 
on which they can build a bridge of communication. 
This is the policy advocated by the Ultras — this is the 
tendency of the motion of Sir William Molesworth for 
the removal of Lord Glenelg. View this policy in what- 
ever shape we will, and, whether it be right or wrong in 
itself, certain we are that /to the English people it will 
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assume no aspect but that of a perfidious and unholy co* 
alition. 

Combinations of opposite and extreme factions, to eject 
a third, with which each has more community of opinion 
than it has with its ally, have ever been branded with 
public odium. But were means so equivocal to be adopt* 
ed and to succeed in the immediate object of expelling 
the ministers, what would be the result to the Reform- 
ers ? Would the end justify the agencies ? And first, 
as to the Ballot itself. The Whigs oppose the Ballot — 
the Whigs are swept away. Are we nearer to the Bal- 
lot f That is the real, that the practical, that the states- 
man-like question ! Does the word Ballot sound sweeter 
on the lips of Sir Robert Peel than of Lord John Russell ? 
Do the prospects of Mr. Grote brighten in the smiles of 
Mr. William Holmes ? Is the paradise of secret voting 
opened in the face of Mr. Goulburn ? %dre we so near 
the Ballot t if the Whig cabinet is dissolved? Should 
^we see, in Sir Robert PeePs administration, a Lord 
of the Treasury and a Master of the Ordnance voting 
with impunity in favour of the motion of Mr. Grote ? 
Would their President of Trade, (a cabinet minister,) 
would their Paymaster of the Forces, would their Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, absent themselves from the divi- 
sion? And does the Ballot gain nothing, — ^have its 
advocates no grounds for hope in this open support of 
some, this friendly neutrality of others, in the very heart 
of the Executive ? If the speech of Lord John Russell 
be verbally inimical to the question, is there any proof 
of active hostility in the Cabinet, which allows its officers 
to vote against their leader, and without a single resigna- 
tion ? Is not this a proof of one fact most vital to the 
interests of the Ballot ? Is it not a proof that the Cabi- 
net consider the advocacy of the Ballot no bar to the 
possession of office ? All the appointments since the 
restoration of Lord Melbourne, but especially the nomi- 
nation of the Earl of Durham to a post of the highest 
confidence in the Colonies, leading, of necessity, to the 
highest offices at home, and the place allotted to Mr. 
Shiel, are proofs that the Government are desirous of 
recruits from the most ardent supporters of opinions 
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more popular than their own. Every year, every ata*. 
sion, will add to the friends of the Ballot in the Ministry, 
It is impossible that it should be otherwise. Mr. C. 
BuUer, Mr. Ward, Mr. Horsman, are men so fitted, so 
marked, so quoted and signed for official distinction, that 
they cannot long be excluded from power: the Govern- 
ment has virtually declared that they shall carry their 
opinions with them. And if the Earl of Durham suc<^ 
ceed in his mission-^if he return to England as the pa- 
cificator of Canada, the consolidator of the empire in its 
weakest quarter, would the Liberal party remain any 
longer contented to see the exclusion of one of the great 
framers of the first Reform Bill from all control over the 
very machinery he invented? The existence of the 
Whig Government is not then to be regarded only for 
itself, but for the consequences that spring necessarily oat 
of that existence. The admission of Lord Durham is the 
contingency of the administration of Lord Melbourne. 
The progress of the Ballot depends on the gradual pro- 
gress of its advocates towards the direction of afifairs. 

The result then of this examination is, that we are 
neaier to the BaHot by adhering to the Government, than 
by the restitution of the Tories. But are there no other 
questions of moment that depend on the continuance of 
the Whigs in power ? Is the Ballot an Aaron's rod to 
swallow up all other considerations ? We pass over the 
Irish questions briefly; for we can conceive no perfidy 
to friends more base than the wanton and wilful surren- 
der to the intolerance of elated Orangemen, of all that 
generous and mighty party, who have fought with us side 
by side in every battle for constitutional improvements. 
But what vast interests are involved in the single question 
of National Education, to which the Government are 
pledged. Even suppose that the Tories were to adopt 
some measure of general education, — ^would it be the 
same as that which the Whigs would advocate ? Here, 
above all others, is a question on which it is most difficult 
to unite Churchmen and Dissenters. Would national 
education, with the Tories, be the acquisition of the Peo- 
ple, or the triumph of the High Church? Would it 
consign our youth to the schoolmaster, or subject all con- 
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science to Uie ceremonials of the Establishment? And 
the Dissenters themselves ! What hope of wresting from 
their opponents the measures of relief or equality volun- 
teered by their friends ? But it is not only in isolated 
acts of legislation that liberty gains or loses; it is by the 
general, noiseless, pervading spirit of legislation. It is 
much for Reform that it has a Government that even 
styles itself reforming; — much for Conservatism to obtain 
an Administration that styles itself conservative. It was 
vrell said by a thoughtful historian, "The names by which 
power is directed are the guarantees for the direction of 
the power.'' But a doctrine has been propounded in a 
periodical work of great ability — by a writer of the 
richest intellect, and the strongest powers of abstract rea- 
soning; a man who requires only a more practical inti- 
macy with the theatre in which political contests are 
waged, to render the most valuable services to the Popu- 
lar Party. In the last number of the London and West-, 
minster Review, we find the following advice: — Turn 
out the Whigs, in order to bring in the Tories: turn out 
the Tories, in order to bring in the Radicals. With all 
due respect to the distinguished propounder of this 
doctrine, we must say that his device seems to have 
been pre-allegorized by Pope, in the Apologue of Sir Ba- 
laam: — 

<< Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
He pledged it to the kniSit— the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond^nna the rogue was bit." 

It may be very well to steal the treasure from the 
Whigs, very well to pledge it to Sir Robert; but what 
if the knight keep the diamond ? That Sir Robert would 
use his new acquisition for the benefit of Reform, few 
will suppose. Doubtless he would bestow some alms on 
the Public, but (as the Americans phrase it,) "they 
would be cruel smalU^ In this he would be Sir Balaam 
to a hair ; — 

" If scruples rise— 'tis thus he*d ease his doubt ; 
I'll now gi?e sixpence where I gave a grinU /" 

The twopenny advancement would be but a poor in- 
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terest on the yalue of the diamond. The wh<de of thit 
project of leaping into the well, for the purpose <^ leap- 
ing out of it, is argued with an ingenuity and talent that 
makes us doubly regret that the writer is not more con- 
versant with the actual state of parties in the House of 
Commons. If the Radicals were to break up the Whigs, 
would the Whigs join with the Radicals to turn the Tories 
out? Would not the most moderate, and periiaps the 
most opulent of the Whigs (men who from Uie influence 
of their property would be most secure of their seats,) 
rather side with Sir Robert Peel than Sir William Mol^ 
worth ? Would not the immediate members and friends 
of the present Government stand at least neutral and 
aloof? Would they affix the Union Office symbol of 
clasped hands over the smouldering ruins of their govern- 
ment, and join in partnership with the incendiaries of 
one fabric for the insurance of another? Parliament 
would be dissolved: not only would the Whigs and Ra- 
dicals meet as foes at the hustings, but the Radicals them* 
selves would split into two factions — ^the Moderates and 
the Ultras. Already the Spectator calls upon Colonel 
Thompson to contend for Westminster against Colonel 
Evans (the last as sincere a friend to Ballot as the first:) 
the whole party would be in a state of disorganization 
and discord. And if some constituencies were to reject 
men because they had been too moderate, some would 
remember Canada, and reject men because they had been 
too rash! It requires no soothsayer to prophesy that 
the first victims immolated at the tomb of the Whig 
Government would be Sir William Molesworth, Mr. 
Leader, and Mr. Grote. The new Pariiament would 
meet; the Tories would have a great majority ; six years 
must elapse before another parliament could be sum- 
moned ; and where wj>uld be the advantage to the Re- 
formers? — some dubious, remote, and formless vision, 
that twenty years hence the Whigs and Radicals would 
form a joint administration! And for this bird, not yet 
in the egg — in a bush, not yet in the ^und, Reformers 
are to give up all the strength and union of their party; 
the gradual but sure admixture and final predominance 
of their interest in the Cabinet; the weight, dignity, and 
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m^ral influence of the Sovereign, who, as yet, has listened 
to no insinuations of the intemperance and impolicy of 
Reformers; and all the station, property, practical ex- 
perience, and names identified with past services, that at 
present lend to the opinions of the People (in a country 
proverbially aristocratic in its feelings) the sanction of the 
best blood, and most honoured chiefs of the Aristocracy ! 
If this policy be that of deliberate suicide on the part 
of Reformers, let Reformers with one voice proclaim 
their dread of its adoption: while blaming the Govern- 
ment for one fault, let them not be blind to all the mo- 
tives, indifferent to all the blunders, of other friends, 
more rash, but not, perhaps, more serviceable than the 
Grovernment itself. Are those who have borrowed their 
statesmanship from the fable of the Frogs and the Well 
so intimately known, so long tried, that Reformers should 
at once subscribe to their wisdom and yield to their 
guidance? Are we so assured of the pure patriotism of 
their motives or of their unerring penetration into the na- 
ture of public opinion? Does no offended vanity resuscitate 
the patriotism of Lord Brougham ? — no private resent"^ 
meat, however just, animate the eloquence of Mr. Har- 
vey?* Mr. Grote, Mr. Leader, and Sir W. Moles- 
worth are, we are convinced, animated by motives the 
most conscientious; and we regret their secession from 
the majority of their associates, precisely as we believe 
in the integrity and value the talents of the seceders. 
But when they call upon us to give up our own encamp- 
ment to the enemy, and trust to chance to win it back 
again, we must ask, what victories, what trophies, justify 
our confidence in their tactics? Ever in extremes; to- 

* If any man ever was Justified in suffering private resentment ta 
influence public conduct, it certainly is the member for Southwark. 
The moment the appointment in the Charity Commission was offered 
to him, the Crovernment, by the offbr, proclaimed their acquiescence 
in the verdict of the Parliamentary Conimittee that inquired into his 
conduct. If they did not believe him g^uiltless, they should never 
' have made the oflbr. Having made the offer, they should hare sn]>- 
ported him to the last. We do not saj^(who can read men's hearts P) 
that Mr. Harvey is influenced by private resentment; but 99 men out 
of 100, in his case, would be. We sympathize with the resentment^ 
but, as public meni we are hound to look narrowly whither it is ta 
lead OS. 

21* 
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day, nothing is like a forlorn hope — ^to-morrow, nothing 
like deserting to the foe! Is Reform doomed, like the 
bad poet ridiculed by Boileau, 

" With Moses slowlj through the waste to creep. 
To drown itself with Pharaoh in the deep V* * 

Now we border on the subject, a word on Sir William 
Molesworth's motion for the removal of Lord Glenelg. 
Of its results we have no fears. Many of the more in- 
temperate, many of the more obscure of the Tories may 
unite with him; Sib Robert Peel cannot. To coalesce 
with Sir W. Molesworth is not only to sanction the con- 
demnation of Lord Glenelg, but to agree with the 
f;rounds on which Sir W. Molesworth condemns him. 
f Sir Robert Peel objected to serve with Mr. Harvey 
on a committee, because he thought Mr. Harvey's lan- 
guage in relation to the objects of inquiry violent and 
offensive, how could he consent to serve with Sir W. 
Molesworth on a jury summoned to decide on our co- 
lonial policy? — to unite with the friend of Mr. Roebuck, 
with the defender of M. Papineau, with the orator of the 
Crown and Anchor, as to the proper policy of our colo- 
nies, and the proper ministers to carry that policy into 
effect? The mountain may approach Mahomet; but, 
unless he would be crushed, Mahomet must walk away 
from the mountain. The mouse will be born without 
convulsing the universe. 

We know well how, in this as on former occasions, 
Sir Robert Peel will be urged by the Movement from 
behind him;, and if we were guided only by party feel- 
ings, we should, perhaps, rejoice, were he to yield to ad- 
vice which would lower him so much in public estima- 
tion. But, the characters of eminent men are national 
property, and we should most deeply regret to see the 
most accomplished senator (though not the most skilful 
statesman) of the British House of Commons, setting his 
cast upon a cogged die. Even if the coalition take place 
— even if Sir Robert Peel ioin partnership with Sir WiK 
liam Molesworth, and lend all the weight of Conserva- 

* " £t poursuivant Moise au travers des deserts, 
Court avec Pharaoh sejioyer dans les mers.'- 
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tism to the projects of Ultra-Radicalism, the attempt 
could not succeed. Ten, at most, of the Ultra-Radical 
party would vote with Sir William Moles worth; ten, at 
least, of the more moderate of the Conservatives, would 
refuse the strange fellowship embraced by Sir Robert 
Peel. The balance of parties would remain as now — in 
favour of the Government; and the two extremes would 
have all the discredit of the alliance, with all the humilia- 
tion of defeat 

' We have seen, then, that the first of the three courses 
open to Reformers is inexpedient and frantic: let us look 
to the others. Should they continue the same support 
as heretofore to the government, or should they remain 
neutral ? 

To us it seems that both these latter courses are com- 
patible with one policy; that the friends of the Ballot 
should support the Government as heretofore against 
the Tories ; but that for the protection of their own ob- 
jects, the consolidation of their own strength, they should 
unite in one body, carefully separated from the errors of 
the Whigs; and putting forward their own political arti- 
cles of faith, clearly, honestly, and intelligibly, with a 
view to dispel prejudice and increase conversions. Their 
object ought to be to form such an association of respecta- 
bility, power, and connexion with popular sympathies, 
that the dissolution of the Whig Cabinet would be fol- 
lowed, not by a less^ but morCy liberal administration. 
There are, we allow, great difficulties in the way of form- 
ing into an united, neutral, and independent body, the 
advocates for the Ballot Out of its 200 supporters, there 
are, at least, seventy who would not separate themselves 
from the Government, or* acknowledge the necessity of 
any division amongst the opponents of Sir Robert Peel. 
Of the 130 who remain, a large portion of the Irish mem- 
bers, who are already united round the standard of Mr. 
O'Connell, and, will not readily amalgamate with, and 
merge into, an English party. The remainder at once 
divide into sections, the Moderate and the Ultra ; sec- 
tions it would indeed be most advisable to unite, but 
which union is impracticable while they diflTer at the 
very threshold of connexion; namely^ whether to surr 
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render the administration to the Tories, or to support 
that administration against them. It is impractieable 
while the Ultras themselves denounce the Moderates, and 
actually invite opposition to their re-election. Such a 
union the Moderates would be willing to form, but not 
to purchase it by submitting all the opinions of the ma- 
jority to the dictation of the few. For the Ultras, such 
a union would be indeed expedient, for it would unite 
them to one another. At present, in this small class, 
there are no two who act in unison, or think alike. Was 
Mr. Leader cognizant of Sir W. Molesworth's motion 
for the removal of Lord Glenelg before it was announced 
to the House ? Do not the Poor Laws form a gulf be- 
tween Mr. Harvey and Mr. Hume, Mr. VVakley and Mr. 
Groie. Each bristles up in distinct and individual me- 
nace, 

" As quills upon the fretful porcupine ! '* 

Nothing but incorporation with a large party will give 
form and substance to their own objects, — a practical di- 
rection to their energies and talents. But, as yet, they 
have shown no desire to increase their party, or submit 
their differences to the arbitrament of the majority. If 
really sincere in their desire to remove all obstacles in 
the way of the popular will, they seem to imagine there 
are no virtues except in a suffusion of spleen. Implicit 
believers in the old Roman fable, they think that the 
Alps must be dissolved by vinegar ! 

But still there is left a powerful and numerous class of 
Reformers in the House of Commons, wholly independ- 
ent of the Government, having with the Whigs no pri- 
vate quarrel, having with them no personal connexion- 
convinced of the necessity of union — ^united already in 
general policy and individual objects— deeply imbued 
with the feelings of the Middle Class — strong in the con- 
fidence of their constituencies, and combining a hearty 
affection for principles with a practical knowledge of 
mankind; — actors as well as thinkers, who recognise the 
truth of Mirabeau's distinction " between the metaphy- 
sician, who, in the visions of J;he closet, sees nothing but 
a principle itself, and the statesman, who is obliged to 
regard also the difficulties that surround it — the antece- 
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dent circumstances — the ulterior results.'* The one re- 
fines on V^hat ought to be, the other effects what is prac* 
ticable; — ^the one makes maps, the other accomplishes 
the journey. The man who makes the map of the world, 
finds fault with the slowness even of a railway from Li- 
verpool to Manchester ! 

It seems to us that the course a party, should it be 
formed, ought to pursue, is two-fold: — first, as regards 
the Government; secondly, as regards the Public. 

On the Government, the members of such a party ought 
to urge the adoption of the measures they advocate, pro- 
vided they are compatible with the existence of the Go- 
vernment, They have not any very plausible right to 
call upon the ministers to do that which would break up 
the administration. For the argument that we must al- 
ways address to Power is not that, by the course we re- 
commend. Power will be destroyed, but, on the contrary, 
strengthened and confirmed. For instance, if the Libe- 
rals had called upoh the Government to make the Vote 
by Ballot a Cabinet question, and to stand or fall by its 
success or failure in the Commons, the Liberals would 
have asked the Government to resign; for the Ballot, 
with all the assistance of the Cabinet, would still be de- 
feated by a majority in the present parliament. This is 
the fault, not of the Governmpnt, but of the Constituen- 
cies. And when, therefore, Mr. Hume, on the first night 
of the Session, declared that it was not enough to make 
the Ballot an open question, — it ought to be a Cabinet 
measure, by asking what vas unreasonable, he gave a 
handle to refuse that which might reasonably have been 
granted. Mr. Hume suggested to Lord John Russell 
the very excuse which Reformers never should afford to 
a Government; — it is an excuse which all Governments 
will seize: — ^' Why make any concession at all, since one 
of the most eminent of your body says, no concession 
short of our overthrow will content you ? ^' 

To urge, then, on the Government all that will really 
advance a broad, popular, and conciliatory policy, with- 
out sacrificing the Government to the policy, is the obvi- 
ous course of the Moderate Reformers. Let no man 
amongst them accept office without a clear understanding 
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that their public object will be advanced. It is one 
thing to buy off an individual, it is another to seek incor- 
poration with a party. Let the moderate Reformers 
bear no general resentment either to the Whigs on one 
hand, or to the Ultras on the other, willing to work with 
or to oppose either for the public good. But surely, if 
it be necessary at times to mark grounds of difference 
with the Government, it is equally necessary to mark 
grounds of difference with the Ultras. If unwise to be 
involved in the errors of Lord John, it is equally unwise 
to be confounded with those of Sir William Molesworth. 
The great party of the Moderate Reformers ought to 
stand out clear, distinct, and fearless, uncharacterized by 
opinions from which they dissent — unstained by errors 
it is prudent not silently to lament, but boldly to condemn. 

The Public, the Middle Class, the Pr^s, the Con- 
stituencies, will soon learn to recognise the wisdom of 
moderation, if characterised also by firmness; and Time, 
the Great Reformer, will ripen patience into power. For 
all changes, even the smallest, let it not be forgotten, that 
the public must be prepared. Let us take a homely 
illustration. Suppose you are going down a flight of 
stairs, and you are prepared for each step, the descent is 
easy, and appears but gradual; but suppose tiiat for one 
of these steps, no greater than the rest, you were not 
prepared, you had overlooked, you had not expected it,— ^ 
you would feel a jar, a shock. Measure the height and 
depth between step and step; there is not a hair-breadth's 
difference, yet how different the sensation — why? simply 
because for one you were prepared, for the other you 
were not 

Neither is it wise to depend, as has too often been the 
fault of the Whigs, upon the chances of popular excite- 
ment. The Reform Bill itself, while it increased the 
permanent power of the people, allayed all keen and 
general susceptibility to political agitation. Whenever 
the enthusiasm of the multitude has attained its object, 
there must naturally be a long pause before it is animated 
by the same ardour for a new end. To adopt an image 
which an old fallacy in Natural Philosophy suggests, — 
the mass has emitted the heat it contained, and it must 
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be left to Nature to reproduce the phlogiston. This will 
be done by the gradual process of Intelligence alone, or, 
~-to pursue the image, the heift cannot be recompensed 
except by the influence of the rays of light 

On summing up the conclusions to. which we have 
arrived, it appears, then, first, that the country generally 
desires a policy at once moderate and liberal; that the 
Whigs seem the sole party that can, at present, carry 
out that policy; that the system of the Juste milieu is 
not, in itself, inimical to change or progress; that, on the 
contrary, it is necessarily incorporated with the will and 
movement of the Middle Class; that the Ballot, the 
creature of the Middle Class, is a vital part of a policy 
professing to represent that body; that, in spite of the 
declaration of Lord John Russell, we are far nearer to 
the attainment of the Ballot, than we should be if we had 
a Conservative Cabinet; and, that all coalitions between 
the Reformers and the Tories, for the sake of expelling 
the Whigs, would be attended with the severest injury 
to Reform itself. If these sentiments be, as we believe 
they are, generally and cordially shared by the Reformers, 
the Grovernment can only fall, either by their oW^n con- 
tempt or abandonment of the very principle of the Juste 
milieuj on which they profess to depend; or by such 
changes in Public Opinion as may render the application 
of that system no longer possible; — in other words, by 
Toryism or Democracy. 
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fHB REAL STRENGTH OF THE MINISTERS CONSIDERED. PRO- 
BABLE DIVISIONS IN THE CABINET. ^MR. STANLEY*S FAULTS 

AND MERITS. — ^A VIEW OF THE POSITION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS, AND THE NECESSITY OF AVOIDING A COLLISION BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO ASSEMBLIES. — THE PROBABLE TACTICS OF 
THE TORY PEERS. 

IPhe world need not be informed that the elections 
are now over—- and an immense majority of what are 
termed the Whig party returned to the reformed House 
of Commons. Never had an English administration a 
stronger body of supporters in the Representative As- 
sembly. Never, therefore, to the eye of the superficial 
did an English administration appear more powerful. 
But, examined a little closer, we shall find that what 
seems the cause of their strength is not unlikely to be 
the cause of their disunion. An overwhelming prepon- 
derance of members are returned, engaeed to the most 
I)opular opinions, and the consideration of the most popu- 
ar opinions is at once forced upon the government. The 
ministers run every hazard of losing the majority they 
have obtained unless they consent to embrace the policy 
to which that majority are pledged. The consequence 
of this is an immediate discussion among the members 
of the Cabinet how far to resist the movement, or how 
far to advance with it Had the proportion of reform- 
ins members been less great, it is obvious that there 
might have been less disagreement among the ministers; 
for the more liberal would have said to the more con* 
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servative — ^*<With this House of Commons we cannot 
carry popular measures to the extent we wish, and we 
are contented, therefore, with approaching to the 'boun- 
dary that you would appoint" ' The conservative policy 
"would have been embraced, and the very necessity of 
securing a dubiow majority would have made the Cabi- 
net unanimous. But the amazing strength of the liberal 
party, and the lengths to which they hav^ carried their 
professions to their constituents, give one part of the 
Cabinet the courage to advance, as it strikes into the 
other moiety of the Cabinet the fear of proceeding. One 
Says — ^'^ We have now the power to forward the work 
of good government" The other says — ^'^ Things are 
gone too far, now is the time to resist coatinued innova- 
tion;" with one it is the very moment to advance — ^with 
the other to stand still. This, we have cause to believe, 
is the real state of feeling amongst the ministers, (al- 
though, perhaps, it is more easy to point out the con- 
servative than the progressing portion,) and thus, as we 
commenced by saying, their seeming strength is the 
cause of their probable disunion. We will not take the 
question of the ballot as an example; we fancy (despite 
of mere popular rumours) that we shall find all the mi- 
nisters agreed to resist that measure. So far there is lit- 
tle fear of a schism; too much importance has been at- 
tached to some equivocal expressions of Lord John Rus* 
sell, and of a few immediate partizans of the ministry. 
The threat — " If men are to be intimidated from giving 
their votes, theut much as we dislike it, we must have 
the ballot," ought to be regarded merely as an elec* 
tioneering manoeuvre. It simply means — ^^ If we are not 
returned to parliament, we will punish you with a new 
infliction of popular rights;" and, being safely returned, 
the excuse for dispensing with the ballot will be — ^^ The 
bill has worked well. Let us wait" Or, in other 
words, " we are now in a majority, what signifies further 
alteration?" In truth, it is impossible to disguise from 
ourselves the fact, that when ministers have spoken of 
the ballot, it has not been as a boon to the people, but as 
a punishment to the Tories. A man of ordinary dis- 
cernment may perceive, therefore, that the ** animis c«- 
VOL. !!• — 22 . . 
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lestibus irm^^ are not likely to be kindled by any extra- 
ordinary fervour for securing the ballot, and that the in- 
timidation which has not prevented the return of my 
Lord John Russell for Devonshire, will not be consi- 
dered suflBciently strong to warrant "so dangerous an 
innovation in our constitutional customs." 

But there is a question that cannot be blinked or de- 
layed — the question of Church Reform; and the degree 
and nature of that reform can scarcely be a matter of easy 
arrangement with the ministers. From the line of con- 
duct Mr. Stanley has adopted— from the unbending 
haughtiness of his character — and from engagements to 
the High-church party, stronger perhaps than those of 
any other English member of the House of Commons, 
(save, it may be. Sir Robert Inglis,) it is difiBcult to ima- 
gine that he will readily subscribe to the pecuniary 
emancipation of dissenters and the diminished << dig- 
nity " of the hierarchical salaries* The most obvious and 
the most imperiously demanded of all the ecclesiastical 
reforms (the adjustment of tithes only excepted) is, that 
the treasuries of the Established Chufch should only be 
supported by its members. No reform short of this will 
satisfy that vast and intrepid body of men, the Dissenters 
of England, who, by siding with the people on political, 
have won their confidence on ecclesiastical matters — so 
that not to satisfy the Dissenters will, we suspect, be not 
to satisfy the people. But this species of reform, how- 
ever just and moderate, cannot possibly be agreed to by 
*Mr. Stanley :-^the man who is pledged to support the 
enormities of the Church of Ireland, cannot shrink from 
advocating the petty grievances of the Church Establish- 
ment of England. He who thinks that the Catholic ma- 
jority should pay the Protestant few in one country may 
be forgiven for asserting that the Dissenting minority 
should enrich the preponderating division of the Legiti- 
mate Establishment in the other. We can conceive no 
reform which Lord Brougham would propose from which 
it is not likely that Mr. Stanley would dissent* The 

* Yet the Tories have affected to consider the opinions of JLord 
Brougham as more congenial with the sentiments of Mr. Stanley 
than those of any other member in the Cabinet, it is easj to see 
through their design in this representation. 
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latter gentleman stands, indeed, in a peculiar position ; 
he is equally dangerous as an enemy and a friend — an 
admirable speaker, he is a bungling statesman ; with great 
talents, he has no judgment; no man debates better or 
legislates worse; clear, shrewd and penetrating in the 
House of Commons, he is blinder than a mole in the 
Cabinet of St James^ or the councils of the Castle at 
Dublin. He detects every fallacy in an adversary — he 
embraces every blunder in a law — nothing can be hap- 
pier than his replies or more infelicitous than his mo- 
tions — he hastens to commence, and never calculates how 
he is to proceed — his bills are brought into the House 
with a vast flourish of trumpets, they vanish in all the 
skulking obscurity- of defeat — he compromises the mi- 
nisterial wisdom by rushing into a motion, and the mi- 
nisterial dignity by as suddenly forsaking it. Yet this 
perilous friend would be a terrible foe: he is the only 
man on the ministerial benches capable of replying to 
Peel. "To take his counsels from the ministry would be 
an incalculable blessing — to transfer his voice to the op- 
position would be an irreparable misfortune. 

With this embarrassing ally, popular questions become 
doubly difficult to the government, and we are sure that 
there must arise many subjects for consideration on 
which the opinions of Mr. Stanley will be in the one 
eeale and the expectations of the English people in the 
other — the fear of the hostility of the one, the evils of 
disappointing the other! 

And here a new view of the political field forces itself 
upon us. It may be recollected that, in opposition to 
the generality of our contemporaries, we insisted that the 
necessity of a creation of Peers, so far from being re- 
moved by the passing of the reform bill, would become 
doubly imperious by that event. We said, " If the Up- 
per Chamber cannot agree with this present House of 
Commons, how can you hope that it will agree with the 
next? Are you afraid of a collision nowP-r-^be doubly 
afraid of a collision then; at present there is one only 
ground of dispute — with your first Reformed Parliament 
there will be a hundred grounds. Take npw, therefore, 
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the opportunity when the apparent urgency of the case 
excuses all extraordinary measures; — ^pour into the Up- 
per House that necessary infusion of popular principles 
which will bring it into sympathy with the Lower; — 
make your Peers apparently for the passing of one great 
national measure and the escape from a probable revolu- 
tion; but in reality, also, not for the temporary occasion, 
but for permanent ends; — not for the punishment of the 
Lords because they have resisted the people, but for 
their real safety because they should harmonize with the 
people/' 

Our reader will perceive that we are right; the neces- 
sity for a creation of Peers remains unaltered. Consider 
the Church Reform, the Tax6s on Knowledge, the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, nay, the minor points of the opening 
the East India Monopoly, and repealing the Bank Char- 
ter. Is it likely that, on these questions, the Tory ma- 
jority of the •Peers will yield to the liberal majority of 
the Commons? It would be madness to expect that 
England should once more witness the extraordinary 
spectacle of a monarch beseeching the majority of his 
hereditary counsellors — ^to walk, amidst the hootings of 
a derisive people, out of their own legislative assembly, 
and the haughty successors (not, alas! descendants!) of 
the Norman dictators of the third Henry, preferring the 
prayer of their Royal Master to what they solemnly as- 
serted they believed the dictates of their conscience, the 
safety of the constitution, and the prosperity of the coun- 
try;: — that humiliating spectacle cannot again occur, the 
disgrace of it was too foul, and the ludibrium too galling. 
As vain would it be to expect that the Peers, aware of 
the danger of being triumphant, would silently submit 
to perpetual defeats, would relinquish their immense 
majority over the ministers they hate with all the bit- 
terness of a hostile party, and all the vengeance of an in- 
sulted order — and that the prudence, which never yet 
controlled a powerful body, will make them vote against 
the bias of their opinions and against the urging of their 
passions, A corporate body is not like one man — it is 
not equally open to the view of its own interests; the 
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heat of party, the contagion of example, the force of 
numbers, will always stir it up, even in opposition to a 
prudent or a selfish policy. The " verbal fallacies '' will 
decorate the cause it adopts — it will be foolish out of 
^' a sense of duty,'^ and fall, by the hands of the people, 
from "the noble resolution to combat for its rights/^ 

We are sure that the justice of these remarks will be 
commonly acknowledged; and if so, our policy was 
right — and for the sake of the Peers themselves, the ne- 
cessary creation of new Peers should have been made 
long since — are absolutely required now. To the mi- 
nisters themselves, the want of harmony between the 
two bodies must present difficulties almost insurmounta^ 
ble, and must be a new source of probable disunion in 
the Cabinet. For, on the one hand, is a House of Com- 
mons all but unanimous, pressing on for measures the 
most popular; on the other, a House of Lords, dark and 
lowering, and eager to inflict an instantaneous death, or, 
at least, a tyrannical mutilation, on the first popular bill 
that is ushered into their assembly. What a dilemma 
for a government! — the bill that pleases one body must 
offend the other. Every new motion will carry in itself 
the seeds of a fearful dissension — every popular benefit 
will contain the probability of a convulsive struggle with 
the privileged order. And this must occasion endless 
disputes among the members of the government; — there 
must be some among them who, in every new measure, 
will look to the Peers, and others who will consider 
rather the Commons. What different ends !— ^The poles 
themselves are not more asunder ! The people, too, have 
cause to be apprehensive, because, with such a House of 
Lords, the policy of the less popular part of the Cabinet 
becomes of, perhaps, preponderating influence; — it may 
also appear, in the eyes of a ministry, (who always must 
be more conservative than a people,) the wiser policy to 
lean to. Thus, supposing the Peers remain at variance 
with the people, there will be a general suspicion that 
each popular bill introduced into the House will be but 
a delusion; that, passing into the next stage of delibera- 
tion, it win be assuredly frittered from its efficiency; that 

22* 
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the spring found will never descend to the mouths that 
are thirsting for the stream — ^but 



" their currents turn awry, 



And lose the name of action. 

And this suspicion itself is an evil of no inconsiderable 
magnitude. When the people distrust, even good be- 
comes soured to them — benefits are derived from un- 
worthy motives; the most necessary delays exasperate 
them, and every unavoidable obstacle seems to them to 
have been artfully arranged on purpose to thwart theu: 
reasonable desires. How, with such a House of LK>rds, 
can that state of popular suspicion and its consequent 
evils be avoided? 

Thus, then, when we begin somewhat carefully to ex- 
amine the real strength oi the administration, we find 
that it is not so firm as it appears — and that we have 
proved what we have set out by saying, namely, that 
the very strength of its majority in the Commons may 
be the cause of its weakness in the Cabinet-^it is proba- 
ble that, ere long, some of the present component part3 
will be separated from each other, and, by the laws of 
political gravity, a few fly oflF to the natural affinities of 
Toryism, a few remain attached to the stronger attrac- 
tions (suited to their several qualities) of office — of popu- 
larity — of party spirit— or of liberal and conscientious 
principle. 

In the above remarks, which relate to views that the 
daily journals have of late entirely neglected, we have 
not the remotest wish either to call up new grounds of 
popular demand — of public disquietude— or to embarrass 
the administration. But we have desired only, in re- 
curring to the obvious necessity of harmonizing the two 
Legislative Assemblies at present so discordant,, to anti- 
cipate, as is the duty of a prudent speculator on state 
affairs, a most important question which must shortly 
be agitated, and which ought to be adjusted previous to a' 
collision, and not subsequent to it; — ^in the former, it is 
an evil wisely remedied: in the latter, a blunder clum- 
sily repaired. And it is also our wish, in speaking of 
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those difficulties under which the ministry labour, and 
which, in the general intoxication of an election, so fa- 
vourable to liberal principles, have been somewhat over- 
looked, to prepare the people for accidents it is for their 
interest to foresee; for by continuing to insist on the 
great reforms for which a parliamentary reform was re- 
quired, they will give strength to the more liberal part 
of the Cabinet, and, in case of a division, will retain.their 
friends in office, and lose only the support of the luke^ 
warm. The ministry must be supported by the people, 
because, if the people neglect them, it is to the aristocracy 
they will lean. The ministry must be supported, but in 
case of a schism, what part of the ministry? — those who 
advise measures popular with the Commons, or those 
who counsel motions acceptable to the Peers? If it 
should come to this alternative, let us rather brave the 
hostility of the Secretary for Ireland as an orator, than 
consent to his projects as a statesman. 

One word more upon a subject (which forms the link 
between our foreign policy and our domestic,) before we 
turn from affairs at home to those abroad-^the Dutch 
war. It will, in all likelihood, be on this ground that 
the Tory Lords will form their first ground of attack on 
the ministry: it will be their evident tactics not to delay 
their division against the government for measures of 
home policy more popular in the country; they will 
probably, on the first onset of the parliamentary cam- 
paign, condemn by the votes of their majority the con- 
duct of the government and the continuance of the war. 
What would be the unavoidable result of such a vote? 
On the one hand, the government must either resign or 
be remodelled; on the other, they must throw them- 
selves on the Commons, and support their power by a 
counter vote. Eilher alternative, how dangerous to the 
quiet of the country! If the first, the ministry are 
shaken — perhaps dissolved; if the last, the House of 
Lords is at once in open collision with the representa- 
tives of the people. In all honesty, and with sincere re- 
spect, we ask the ministers if they can foresee this choice 
of evils, and not endeavour to prevent it while there is 
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yet time? " Content the people, and manage the nobles 
— in that one maxim lies the secret of. a wise govern- 
ment;" such is the observation of Machiavel in one of 
his happiest passages. There is but one mode, at this 
day, of " managing " the nobles of England : they must 
be brought, by a conservative admixture of enlightened 
men, into subscribing without danger, because without 
a struggle, to " the content of the people." 

From these considerations, we now turn to indulge in 
a few remarks upon the aspect of affairs abroad. 
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THE WAR — THE CONDUCT OF OUR OOTBRmiBNT DURING THE 

CONFERENCE THE CONDUCT OF HOLLAND— THE REA80NB 

FOR OUR EXPEDITION TO ANTWERP— OUR POSITION NOW 
THAT ANT¥7SRP IS TAKEN. 

No slight chapge has passed over the spirit of our 
tunes since Swift, by the witty fabrication of Prior^s 
journey to Paris, thought it necessary lo prepare the 
public mind for that terrible calamity — A peace. 

John Bull was then, indeed, what the author of Gulli- 
*ver describes him — a hot-headed, bullying kind of fel- 
low, with both hands in the pockets which he was al- 
ways ready to empty to sustain his honour, as he called 
it, and support his quarrel, which was (generally speak- 
ing) somebody else's quarrel, into which he poked his 
impertinent nose, swaggering and swearing with all the 
purse-proud, plethoric impudence of a gentleman better 
fed than taught— ^Uhat he would break the peace if he 
liked it, for he had plenty of money to pay for the mend- 
ing of if Who, in the name of Providence, would 
trace any identity between the rubicund, jolly, and fisti- 
cuffing ghost of England's ancient peculiarities, and her 
present thin, and spare, and careful-looking Genius, who 
turns up his eyes, and locks up his bureau at the very 
mention of " war," which he vows to God it is quite im- 
possible that he can pay for? What is it to him, says 
he, if the Poles are massacred, or the Germans enslaved ? 
Poor creature! he has no pity for any other calamities 
than his own, and how should he? Has he not borne 
the world's misfortunes on his shoulders — has he not 
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bled for other people, and paid for other people long 
enough — getting more kicks than halfpence — meeting 
with nought but ingratitude and injustice; and what can 
be expected from him now? — are not his lands full deeply 
mortgaged — has he not been borrowing, and giving bonds 
and bills, which some people call his own post obits, 
deeming they can never be paid but by his death ? Then, 
is riot his whole household out of order — has he not got 
an extravagant, good-for-little chaplain, who is always 
teazing and squeezing at his farmers' leather purses? — 
and has he not got a banker, who insists upon keeping 
all his money concerns secret from him— so that he 
never knows how much ready cash he has, and is always 
exposed to the risk of having his drafts dishonoured? — 
and has he not had a set of stewards, an infamous cor- 
rupt set of stewards, who declared they had a right to 
manage his estate, and expend his revenue, without any 
leave, or permission, or authority from him — saying that 
he had no business with their appointment, for that they 
had appointed themselves for the last two hundred years 
at least, and that, therefore, they had a clear and decided, 
and not to be disputed vested interest in the receiving 
and paying away of his property? Ay; certes, poor 
John has gone through a great deal — and what is even 
worse— he has got through a great deal — so that there 
is little marvel that he is nervous, and querulous, and 
iidgety, and mightily given to economy and calculation 
— Lord blesS us — ^The Roman lads, who learnt to divide 
a farthing into a hundred pieces, were nothing to him. 
It is no marvel all this, and more the pity; but the diflS- 
culty we have always to guard against, when our ruia 
has been commenced by one extreme of conduct, is, that 
it be not completed by another. It follows not as a mat- 
ter of course, because an extravagant readiness for war 
is pernicious, that security lies in an avaricious appetite 
for peace. We have idly — madly interfered with fo- 
reign affairs in past times; this forms no reason for to- 
tally neglecting them now. 

They who have an exaggerated fear of things pro- 
ceeding to extremities deprive themselves of one of the 
most powerful means by which such a calamity is avert- 
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ed, namely, the fears of their enemies. They who adopt 
the determination never to take up arms, except when 
the very palladium of the state is in danger, contend un- 
der every disadvantage, and must be altogether ruined 
by defeat. If any thing could justify our government's 
culpable indifference to Poland — its tame defence of Ger- 
many — and the kind of underhand, pettifogging evasion 
of the laws which has distinguished its policy in respect 
to Portugal — it is the raven croak that burst forth at the 
sight of the shadow in the shape of war; the Tory la- 
mentation, when the arms of France and England were 
seen united together. « War, war, war,*' resounded on 
every side; for a moment nobody stopped to look and 
consider what this bugbear really was. One miracle 
succeeded another. The city of London protested its 
poverty; Lord Verulam displayed his eloquence. It 
was a strange thing, it was an awful thing, it was a 
wicked thing, it was a whiggish thing — nay, there was 
even radicalism about it, for our fleet was sailing in com- 
pany with that of the tri-coloured flag — and we were 
about to assist those rebellious rascals, the Belgians, 
against the excellent, conciliatory King of the Dutch. 
The enthusiastic admirers of the economical, peace-loving 
Mr. Pitt were astounded at the warlike waste that wa^ 
about to be made of men and money. Poor souls! they 
could not bear to see Europe desolated by a war similar 
to that they had so utterly discountenanced! It was a 
crying shame to think of Old England being again called 
upon to fight the battles of the Continent. The cry was 
disgusting as coming from them, though the fact was 
startling in itself; and not the less so, for the long train 
of protocols by which this sudden explosion of energy 
was prepared. We viewed this event, neither quite pre- 
pared to approve a proceeding which seemed too violent 
in its execution, because not complete in its result; nor 
yet altogether willing to pronounce it unjustified by cir- 
cumstances, and sure to be a failure. As far as Antwerp 
is concerned, the impregnable citadel is now taken, and 
General Chass6-^the paragon of Dutch chivalry — has 
surrendered without a wound ! But the capture of the 
citadel of Antwerp, in bringing us one step nearer to the 
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end— makes us cast our eyes more attentively back to 
the origin— of the war. And, in considering what is to 
be our next measure, we revert once more to the plots 
and policy of the Conference. 

The poor Conference! — it died blunderingly as it had 
lived; and a sorry creation it was! Duplicity here — un- 
certainty there — a variety of parties having different 
views, all professedly united and anxious for the same 
objects: disagreeing when apart — meeting for the pur- 
pose of agreement, and compromising the wishes of each 
in order to procure the consent of all — was it likely — 
was it possible — that any thing like a fixed and deter- 
minate course of policy should be pursued by a body so 
weak, so irresolute, so divided? No; what was likely 
to be the case was the case: — a perpetual change in Ian* 
guage, and a decided rupture in action whenever the 
parties were calle4 upon to fulfil the promises or threats 
which they had made with different intentions. Our 
own government, we fear, is liable to one charge, and 
that a weighty one, throughout the whole of these trans- 
actions: never to have determined exactly what it was 
desirous to do. True, we had an object before us — at 
least so it was said—^^cace; but is it possible to trace any 
thing like the workings out of a determined plan in the 
course which we pursued in order to obtain that peace? 
Now we allowed the Prince of Orange to declare that 
we were favourable to claims which the Belgian nation 
had publicly denounced. Now we interfered to prevent 
the success of his arms, to which the Belgian nation 
seemed quietly to submit At one time, we apparently 
made up our minds to force upon Belgium the condi- 
tions to which Holland had agreed. At another time 
we persevered in our resolution to force upon Holland 
the terms to which Belgium had been made to assent 
We do not say that circumstances did not, in somewise, 
account for this conduct. We admit that there wanted 
the fixed resolution of a master-mind to control circum- 
stances. If we, as the parties most interested, had de- 
cided originally upon any one course, and insisted, with- 
out stirring one step from our opinion, upon that course 
being adopted, neither France on the one side, nor Prus- 
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ria on the other, nor the King of Holland, nor the go- 
vernment of Belgium — ^the first obstinate, the latter in- 
solent — would or could have resisted the fiat we pro- 
nounced to them. But we have accommodated ourselves 
to this difiSculty, and accommodated ourselves to that 
difficulty ; and in endeavouring to pursue a path in which 
no obstacles were to be found, have gone at every step 
farther into a labyrinth in which obstacles surround us 
on every side. Our two main faults were, favouring the * 
election of Prince Leopold, and changing (after once 
adopting them) the Eighteen into the Twenty-four Ar- 
ticles. In respect to the first, there is no folly so great 
in politics as to seem to gain an advantage where no ad- 
vantage is really obtained. Why did not we think of 
this before we set the statesman-like Lord Ponsonby on 
intriguing to procure ^«our Great Pensioned '* the throne 
of Belgium ? In fixing upon the Sovereign of that coun- 
try the title of prefSt of England, we forced upon, him 
the necessity of becoming the servant of France. We 
nominally connected ourselves more closely with the 
cause of Belgium, by the very act which, in reality, 
tended to separate us from that cause. We placed our- 
selves, and we placed Leopold himself, in a false posi- 
tion, of which we have already experienced some of the 
disadvantages, but not yiet got through half the diffi- 
culties. ^ 

As for the change from the Eighteen to the Twenty- 
four Articles, it was wrong because it was a change; a 
change not sufficient to do much benefit to Belgium, if 
Belgium had before been seriously aggrieved, and yet 
sufficient to give Holland a kind of pretext for not ac- 
ceding to it. Besides, though the difierence between 
the Eighteen and the Twenty-four Articles is slight, the 
difference in consideration and moral power — that which 
should be the great power of all arbitrators — between 
those who abide by what they have once declared irre- 
vocable, and those who swerve in the slightest degree 
from what they had pronounced immutable— -the differ- 
ence between stability and instability, certitude and in- 
eertitu^e, in persons placed in the situation of the Con- 
ference, is beyond all calculation. The word "irrevoca- 
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ble/' once abandoned, was from that moment impoteBt 
and ridiculous; and, as it always happens, an act of vio- 
lence became necessaiy in order to maintain a feeble cba- 
racter. 

But let us observe, that in neither of these cases which 
affix a reproach upon our conduct, is there to be found 
much excuse for that of the Dutch. The King of the 
Netherlands could hardly complain of our abandonment 
of his son, since he himself actually refused to consent 
to his nomination: while the Twenty-four Articles which 
he refused are so nearly similar to the Eighteen which 
be accepted, that the Belgian government obtained the 
credit for conceding to, and £e Cabinet of the Hague 
idiowed an inconsistency in resisting, them. The reader 
remembers the old-fashioned weather-glass, in which 
there were two little figures who alternately appeared 
and vanished — from the construction of the machine 
they could not appear together. Such a machine has 
been the Conference; and such dignified little puppets 
have been the two puissant sovereigns of Holland and 
Belgium. One was sure to be all concession and com- 
plaisance, when the other was supposed resolved not to 
concede ; then, again, as this advanced a little, that re- 
ceded. It would seem as if the pigmy creatures felt 
proud of obtaining attention, <and were resolved not to 
sink by good sense into insignificance. More especially 
that excdlent King William — a waiter upon Providence 
—an expectant of some lucky chance — ^throughout the 
whole of this interminable affair, has been peculiar for 
the grace with which he has changed from civility to 
severity, when his neighbours have by chance shown a 
disposition to be reasonable. Thus it was curious enough 
to see the sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet, when, after 
the note of the 30th of June, it had seemed to invite a 
negotiation which it knew the then existing administra- 
tion in Belgium would decline. It was singular enough 
to see the sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet — the change 
from the polite desire to do every thing which was 
agreeable, to the / stern resolution to insist upon the im- 
mediate execution of its precise wishes, when, by a 
cbapge in the Belgian government, those difficulties in 
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the way of an arrangement' were smoothed away which 
King William had so cordially expected to encounter. 
Poor Monsieur Van Zuylen ! — all those pretty profes- 
sions of good will and a desire to oblige, which had been 
so propitiously lisped forth, were to be at once aban- 
<loned for the haughty tones of dignified remonstrance 
and defiance. M. de Talleyrand smiled — ^Lord Palmer- 
ston twitched his whiskers-^aud this marvellous mysti- 
fication was denounced in a new protocol; which, in a 
paraphrase of astonishment, declared that, just at the mo- 
ment when it was least to be expected, a manifesto had 
been launched against the confiding Conference. But 
the confiding Conference avenged itself in protocol 70; 
only think, reader, of the miraculous industry by which 
seventy protocols have been achieved! Protocol 70 
(which though, after the genius of such productions, 
tolerably lengthy, may be recited in a few words) con- 
tains the proposition of France and England; first, that 
Belgium should be free, from the 31st of January, 1832, 
of the arrearages of the debt; secondly, that if the Bel- 

S'an territory be not evacuated by the 15th of October, 
olland should be inflicted with a weekly penalty of a 
million of florins levied on the arrearages due from the 
31st of January, 1832, and afterwards on the capital of 
the debt The plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, consented to the first proposition, but declared 
they had no instructions (the ordinary diplomatic lan- 

fiage) in respect to the second — although, if France and 
ngland should unite in any measures of force, to such 
measures they — ^the ministers of these states — ^were au- 
thorized to declare that their government would not con- 
sent A gentle proposition, too, was at this time made 
to refer the ultimate decision of the course to be adopted 
to the court of Berlin. This courteous proposition was 
refused by France and England, and the measures which 
have since been carried into execution determined, upon 
and announced. 

No one can doubt that decided measures of some sort 
were become necessary, or that the seventy protocols 
were to be doomed to ridicule everlasting. Whether 
the measures adopted were the best, or whether mea- 
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sures of that kind need have been necessary, is another 
question, which involves not only the conduct of this 
administration, but of that which had preceded it But 
the result of a decided step in affairs ought to be their 
decision; and the fault which we find with that now 
made is, that with the Citadel of Antwerp already taken, 
the subject in dispute is as far from being advanced as 
before Marshal Gerard crossed the frontier. The inept 
conduct of the Belgian chamber, which vindicated its 
character for insolent insignificance to the last, is ano- 
ther circumstance, which, in involving a great principle 
— that of interference — tends much to the embarrass- 
ment of affairs. But whatever may be our speculations 
as to the future in referring to the past, we should only 
be looking at half the question if we looked at the expe- 
dition against Antwerp as a matter by itself* It resulted 
not only from the state of Belgium, but from the state' of 
France; and it did not happen to be simply a question 
with us, as to whether we should have recourse to hos- 
tile proceedings in conjunction with France, but whetha: 
we should do that or allow France to enter Belgiinn 
without our concurrence! The only condition on 
which the Duke de Broglie would accept the govern- 
ment was, that of the entry of the French troops inta 
Belgium. We were called upon to assent to, or to op- 
pose this entry. It was insisted upon by no military 
conqueror, by no warlike genius — but by a minister rf 
peaceful habits — by a man anxious for peace. The long 
state of suspense and uncertainty in which France, by 
the agitation of this Belgian question, had been main- 
tained, made it a matter of urgent necessity to a new ad- 
ministration to commence with something like an ap- 
pearance of decision. 

The administration of the Duke de Broglie was the 
best, if not the only guarantee for repose in France; and 
with repose in France must be more or less connected 
the tranquillity of this country. That we were favoura- 
ble to such an administration, and anxious, if possible, to 
secure its accession and stability, was one of the causes, 
rto doubt, of the policy our government pursued, and a 
course which we are not willing to find fault with. In- 
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deed; it is no marvellous or difficult thing to find fault; 
and though there is a mystery and an awe in those red 
boxes, and those long and gloomy passages, and those at 
once smart and solemn clerks of the foreign-office which 
rather impose upon the uninitiated; yet there springs up 
a courage with criticism which enables us to say, though 
our present minister is able and clever — cleverer and 
abler than most of his predecessors-^yet that the shades 
of Downing street are not always classic, and that our 
foreign affairs have npt been conducted with that high 
and master hand which wielded the destinies of England 
in the days of a Cromwell and a Chatham. But if we 
compare the state in which we now are, with that in 
which, if an opposite party had been in power, and an 
opposite policy had been pursued, we should have been, 
the most querulous amongst us will see little reason to 
complain. What answer would a Tory government have 
given to the Duke de Broglie? Should we have been at 
peace if Sir R. Peel had been prime minister of this 
country? We should have been at war: — not in unity 
with France, but in hostility to Prance; not for the pur^ 
pose of procuring a permanent peace by a short efibrt, 
but with almost the certainty of commencing a war — a 
war of incalculable duration-^a war of opinion — ^in which 
we, the free people of England, would have been en- 
gaged against the freedom of France — against the free- 
dom of Germany — against the freedom of Portugal— 
against the freedom of mankind. The eause of the King 
of Holland is not the cause of the King of Holland alone. 
He has connected himself with the oppressors, and we 
have taken the side of the oppressed: he has desti'oyed 
our ancient sympathies and our ancient recollections; 
and for the same reason that we leagued with his people 
formerly, we find ourselves opposed to them now. What 
feeling can there remain in favour of the vanquishers of 
Alba, when they are become the brethren of the Holy 
Alliance? What prestige remains to the name of Wil- 
liam of Nassau, when it designates the friend of the de- 
stroyer of the Poles? 

But the citadel of Antwerp is taken— and what now 
is likely to result? We have expressed, and we repeat^ 

23* 
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our regret — ^that affairs were not brought to such a point, 
that by one effort similar to that we have been makings 
they would have been decided. We regret that the 
taking of Antwerp is not more important in itself — but 
we see beyond its mere possession by the Belgians — a 

¥*eat moral advantage that has resulted from its capture, 
he union between France and England has been suc- 
cessful in carrying the object it had in view, and, what- 
ever that object might be, its attainment — in the imju'es- 
sion it will produce — is of no inconsiderable value. 

France and England united, have obtained in three 
weeks, by an act of energy and decision, what, during 
three years of friendly coi^ferencizing and conversa- 
Honing in Downing street, they were unable to obtain. 
Russia, so potent in her embassies, has slumbered on her 
arms — and Prussia, so loud in her protestations, has done 
nothing more than protest — an infinitude of minor ques- 
tions are now starting up — but these, and such as these, 
always disappear before a policy that shows moderation 
in its ends, but determination in its means. The great, 
and the only important question, is, whether the abso- 
lute powers are determined upon a war of principle or 
not? If they are, the union of France and England is 
necessary in order to obtain victory ; if they are not, that 
union may be still necessary in order to maintain peace. 

That the French should forsake their ancient ambition, 
and that we should retain our present alliance, is the 
best, and perhaps the only check upon a struggle, which, 
whatever way it terminate, would be a misery to man- 
kind. A calm but bold tone, and a firm bearing — an in- 
clination to avoid war, if it be possible, and to take as 
our firmest ally, if we must engage in it, Public Opi- 
nion — such is the policy, and such the thoughts, which 
should at this time be present to the minister for the fo- 
reign department of England, who will have to justify 
his conduct before a reformed House of Commonsw 
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WHAT IS LIKELY TO BE THE FIRST POLITICAL MEASURE 
OF THE GOVERNMENT^ — CONSIDERATIONS ON CHURCH 
REFORM, AND THE POLICT OF COUPLING THE ABOLI- 
TION OF TITHES WITH THE REVISION OF CORN LAWS 

THE BALLOT, THE EARLIEST TIME FOR DISCUSSING 

THAT QUESTION IS THE BEST. 

There is that period in the history of states when 
grievances having grown to a certain point, they cannot 
be singly considered without giving cause to the impa- 
tient people to imagine their rulers lukewarm upon the 
points that are delayed. Necessary procrastination seem» 
to them unseasonable trifling. A great constitutional 
change is rarely efiected until the community has be- 
come willing, at all hazards, to try the experiment of 
p>ossible dangers, in order to remove certain incumbrances. 
The moment their purpose is eflected, and the change se- 
cured, the people become clamorous for the outward and 
visible sign of its efieets. They consented to a change 
to remove their grievances— and they lose not an instant 
in crowding all the grievances in a body on the puzzled 
tribunal they have chosen. But the more free a state is, 
the more delicacy is always shown to sectarian and con- 
testing interests. A despot marches at once to the end 
he considers good, and removes all the grievances he 
consents to abolish, while a free assembly is deliberating 
about one. Thus in changes from republican to monarchi- 
cal institutions more instantaneous good is effected than 
by changes from monarchy to republicanism. One man 
in Athens (Solon) made all the laws — he was the legis- 
lative despot for the time; but every body wanted to 
amend this and alter that; so many little sects pressed 
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upon him, that the good he had effected for the commu- 
nity became jeopardized by the mere freedom of discus- 
sion. And Solon left the couiltry an exile, in order to 
leave his laws unimpaired. He saw that it wad necessary 
to decide, and the time had arrived when there was only 
danger in deliberation. Augustus in three years effected 
more beneficial and popular reforms than the Roman re- 
public effected in half a centuiy after the expulsion of the 
kings. And hence we may gather this truth, that when 
a vast variety of reforms, all combated by petty interests, 
are become necessary, a wise despot is more beneficial to 
the state, for the moment, than a wise assembly ; in which 
last, a nice regard to the interests of every man naturally 
retards, by a prolix tenderness, the progress of reforma- 
tion to the community. We have made this remark be- 
cause, in the natural impatience of the people for destroy- 
ing a monopoly in one quarter, and an abuse in the other, 
we think it right that they should perceive that the very 
Constitution they value may delay the very measures 
they desire. There is something almost ludicrous in the 
manner in which each proposed reform is pushed forward, 
as the first which ought to engross the attention of Par- 
liament With one it is the Ballot — with another it is 
Church Reform — a third declares nothing is so imme- 
diately oppressive as the Assessed Taxes — a fourth as- 
serts that the first burden to be removed must be the 
Taxes on Knowledge. Then come, jo^/e-?»^/e, one upon 
the other, all the questions of all the Monopolies — ^the 
Bank Charter, the East India Company, and, most nox- 
ious of all, the Planters' monopoly of negro flesh. Quan- 
ttis sudor! What work for the New Parliament! But 
which of all the thousand questions demanding the most 
immediate consideration will be lucky enough to obtain 
it? In the Ministerial legislative measures, evidently 
the Church Reform — and this for various reasons. 1st 
Because the state of Ireland is — ^national prejudice apart 
—-immeasurably more critical than the state of affairs in 
this country; next, because the evils there complained of 
are the most intolerable, — and, above all, because the 
present laws are thoroughly worn out by their own in- 
justice; and so long oppressive, have grown at last inef- 
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ficacious. The first dread and monstrous Apparition that 
meets us in facing the state of Ireland, is its Koclesiastieal 
Establishment — and there the first exorcising Reform 
must be applied. But Church Reform in Ireland fncludea 
the principle of Church Reform in England; and the two 
measures will probably be either conjoined, or immedi- 
ately consecutive to each other. . Again, the Church Re- 
form is most likely to be brought on the first opportunity, 
because, as Ministers are resolved to reject the fiallot, it 
will be their obvious policy to meet the denial of one 
grievance by the reform of anMher. The tactics of the 
Nursery and the Cabinet are pretty much the same: — 
"You must not meddle with Ma/, my dear — it is very 
dangerous — it eats up little boys; — but here is this pretty 
thing for Jacky to play with !"— The popular Jacky takes- 
the last toy, but he too often retains unabated his resolu- 
tion for the first While on the question of Church Re- 
form, we should observe, that the ** Examiner'' has fore- 
stalled, in some very able and well reasoned writing, 
what we had always intended for our own especial con- 
sideration, whenever we came to an elaborate view of 
the question of Ecclesiastical Reform ;-^namely, th& 
policy of uniting a revision of the Corn Laws with an 
alteration in the system of Tithes. Nothing can be more 
plain than that the most proper time for hazarding a re-^ 
moval of the supposed protection of land, is that in which 
you take from land the most unquestioned of its burdens. 
If the agriculturists can be shown that the two measures 
must go together, and that they are almost parts of one 
financial, though not legislative, principle, what a world 
of difficulty in the alarm of some, the prejudice of others,, 
the general obstinacy, and it may be the general selfish- 
ness, would be swept away! Peojde would then come to- 
the examination of the involved and difficult — (for, say 
what the economists will, it is no easy theorem) — ques- 
tion of the Corn Laws, with vigilance indeed, but some- 
thing of impartiality: they would see that one certain 
measure of relief was coupled with the consideration of 
a supposed hazardous alteration; and they would, there- 
fore, be more inclined to calculate dispassionately the na- 
ture of that hazard, and the probable resulta of that altera^ 
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lion. In order to make people reason fairly on way 
question in which they are themselves concerned, the 
fear of loss in one quarter should be equilibnzed by the 
certainty of gain in another. With regard to the degree 
of Church Reform meditated by the Ministers, we feel 
a shrewd suspicion, that in proportion to the quantum of 
demand for the Ballot that is resisted will be the quantum 
of Ecclesiastical Reform acceded to. Still we are at loss 
to conceive by what tone Mr. Stanley, who, from his 
position in Ireland, must necessarily have a very con- 
siderable share in the proposed Bill, will accommodate 
his declared opinions to such a measure as will satirfj 
the people. We incline, indeed, to believe, that that able 
speaker has less political obstinacy than is commonlj 
attributed to him. The rash are rarely stubborn ; — and 
what they say to-day is no decisive token of what they 
will do to-morrow. 

Having said thus much on the as yet unconfecturabk 
^cret of Ecclesiastical Reform, because we consider it 
the legislative question most likely to be first brought 
forward by the Ministers, we shall proceed to say a lew 
words on that subject, which will receive the earliest at- 
tention from the independent Reformers — we mean the 
Ballot Now it is said that this is the worst time to bring 
forward that question. The *^ Globe'' canters over the 
principle, and makes a dead halt against the season : — 
** Years must elapse," cry the procrastinators, «< before 
you will apply the Ballot; meanwhile other questions re- 
quire immediate discussion-^because an immediate ad- 
justment" One word, then, on this point, since it is 
made the popular cry. 

What is the natural time for perfecting a law once 
passed, and in which deficiencies are perceived? Is it 
immediately you perceive them, or is it four years after- 
wards?— Will you wait till the errors have become in- 
corporated with the system, and their roots tough and 
strong, or will you pluck them out while they are yet 
young and tender? — Is it not the case with defects in 
legislation, that every year gives them the quiet sanction 
of custom, and that the moss of presiigBj which coven 
Aem, is the aceumulation of time? Again, look at the 
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question in a conservative point of view: — is it not less 
exciting — less provocative of that craving after innova- 
tion which the Tories so reprpbate, to settle at once a 
popular question, rather than to allow it to be agitated 
and re^agttated, brooded over, and declaimed upon in all 
democratic meetings for three or four years? — Is not 
Lord Brougham's metaphor of the sibyl as applicable to 
one part of Reform as the other?— and is it not fearfully 
true, that the delay of justice increases only the vehe- 
mence of demand and the costliness of concession? The 
question is capable of a logical dilemma — either the cry 
for the Ballot will grow weaker by time or not; — if 
weaker, only the enemies of the question can recommend 
delay. Mark this, and do not let any of its friends be 
insnared by a pretext; but if it does not grow weaker by 
time,proerastination alone will give it additional strength ; 
and at last, instead o^granting a favour you will only ap- 
pease an excitement Did we not feeLthe effects of even 
the unavoidable delay of the Reform Bill? Was not the 
boon worn from its precious gloss by the friction of sus- 
pense? Did not the constant habit of discussing one popu- 
lar measure nurse the desire for others? And was not 
the quantum of content exactly in an inverse ratio with 
the quantum of delay? Why gratuitously incur in this 
case the evils of procrastination of which we have been 
so lately made sensible in another? But to what time 
should we delay the adjustment of the question? Till to- 
wards the period of a dissolution of Parliament? What! 
is it wise policy in statesmen to select the very time 
when popular excitement is about to be highest to enter 
into the deliberation of a popular question? It will be 
better for the Ballot if they do! The fear of the hustings 
is stronger than the love of truth. But we must not 
adopt the cant notion that the Ballot is in reality a new 
boon to the people; it is, in fact, merely the completion 
of the past one. The people have received by the Re- 
form Bill the electoral franchise, and they ask only by 
the Ballot to exercise it with safety. What is this but 
a necessary consequence of the prerogative they already 
possess? Either do not give the dependent classess votes 
at all, or take care that their votes be not a curse to them. 
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If you ask them to dinner, donH hang the sword over 
tiieir heads: if you allow the bondsmen the rights of the 
Saturnalia, grant them the safety of the freedom as well 
as its exercise. 

The present time is, then, the best for discussing the 
question of the Ballot: first, because it is wise to perfect 
a new law at the earliest possible period after it is brou^t 
into operation; secondly, because it is best to take ex- 
citement at the commencement, not the height; thirdly, 
because the Ballot is not a new concession to the people, 
but the necessary result of the past one. * 

* We had prepared an article on the Stamp and Advertisement Du- 
ties, but a desire for further information on the subject, induces us to 
delay for the present its appearance. Meanwhile a part of the article 
(unfortunately copied from an incorrected sheet) having appeared in 
"The Town" Newspaper, and our remarks having received from 
tiiat Journal an unmerited importance, and a sort of official air, we 
heg to state, that they can be only considered the result of our own 
hopes or expectations, and must not be ascribed to any authoriied 
statement of Ministers, or anj^ definite knowledge of the intention of 
the Cabinet (before which, indeed, we believe the question has not 
yet been brought.) 
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THE SPEAKER. 



The "Chroaicle'' has lately (by the subtle reasoaing 
and the original views which have established that able 
journal as so high an authority among all educated men) 
raised what hitherto had been considered a mere question 
of form, into one of absolute principle. Our cotemporary . 
has honoured the proposed re-appointment of Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton with a series of leading articles, no less grave 
and searching, than it has put forth upon the Ballot itself. 
And in fact there assuredly is something grating to the 
popular feeling to see the reforming ministers conspire 
to appoint to the high station of President over the first 
Reformed Parliament, a man, who— had the question 
rested upon his casting vote — would notoriously have 
prevented such a Parliament from ever assembling. 
Something too of a bungling and halting policy seems at 
a superficial glance to have been adopted in the whole 
afiair. The Speaker solemnly retires — his resignation 
is solemnly accepted — thanks are awarded to him — 
speculation turns upon his successor — a peerage is re« 
fused — he comes again into Parliament — and the Minis- 
ter writes him a letter, begging him very respectfully to 
resume his former situation. " We could not make you,'' 
implies the Minister, "tlie last Peer, but we can make 
you the first Commoner. You were too formidable to 
,be admitted into the House of Lords, and so we will 
give you the very first place in the House of Commons." 
Mr. Manners Sutton condescends to accept the offer, and 
once more the Olympus of the Commons receives its 
JBgioohus.* All the ostensible arguments that have 

* This article was written before Mr. Harness motion, and the in- 
stallation of the £z-Speaker. What we subsequently say of Mr. 
VOL. II. — 24 
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been alleged by the Whigs in favour of this restoration 
(save only that of economy) are so unfortunate as to tell 
against their own power and dignity as a body. <* Where 
so fit a man?^^ say they. ^ Where one of the rank, ex* 
perience, and station sufficient to be a worthy rival to 
Mr. Manners Sutton? What! in this proud and aristo- 
cratic party, now in its most palmy state — the party of 
the Russells, the Howards, and the Cavendishes, no fit 
man to propose as a Whig Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, in opposition to the choice of a faction nearly ex- 
tinct? Can they say that no man of station and popularity 
amongst them has studied sufficiently the forms and regu- 
lations of the Legislative Assembly to be able to become 
its President? For we must not suppose that this study 
would require any very great assiduity, or any very in- 
ordinate experience — Few, if any, of these regulations 
rest upon mere traditionary custom. Certain and not 
numerous volumes contain an explanation of all Uie forms, 
orders, and ceremonies of the House, and a man of ordi- 
nary application would learn them all in a month. What 
a confession then of the proverbial Whig indolence, to 
.say, that, anions the distinguished Whigs who have sat 
in Parliament for the last twenty years, no one — even 
when excited by the ultimate ambition of becoming the 
first Commoner of Great Britain, — has acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of these ceremonial details! Or what 
a stiema upon Whig respectability, if those who have 
acquired, with great pains, this superficial knowledge, 
have not the station or distinction to aspii*e worthily to 
the honour of displaying it! The question resolves itself 
into a dilemma— either among the Whigs there is some 
man fit to be Speaker, or there is not: if there be not, it 
speaks a grievous want of respectability in the party — ^if 
^ere be, their bringing forward a Tory evinces no less 
grievous a want of gratitude to their partizans! 

Littleton is not falsified by the event. If the ^linister8, instead of 
Mr. Hupe, had brought forward Mr. Littleton, his election would 
have been certain. >fr. Hume*s motion was ill-timed and injudicious; 
-«-but how any man returned to Parliament, because of bis attaohmeiit 
to the principles of Reform, could yet give his vote to a man notorious 
for his opposition to Reform would be indeed a marvel— did we not 
kaoTf that Party Inconsistency is accustomed to swallow cmmek! 
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Yet, when we come to direct oar coiijecture towards 
the secret history of the transaction, we suspect that the 
Ministers have not acted without a certain policy and 
discretion. When the Speaker resigned in the last 
Parliament it was, we believe, the ministerial intention 
to bring forward Sir Thomas Denman as his successor — 
a gentleman who, from his high character and universal 
popularity, would have obtained the (jhair with as much 
ease as he would have filled it with honour. A vacancy 
in his own profession occurs, and, instead of being made 
Speaker, the Attorney-General is made Chief Justice. 
Who should succeed Sir Thomas Denman as candidate 
for the vacant chair? — Mr. Littleton was, undeniably, 
the most eligible man ; and his claims were of that nature 
that the Ministry could scarcely pass them over by a 
preference to any other individual. But Mr. Littleton— 
with a thousand admirable qualities — is not popular 
among many of the Members of the House of Commons; 
— the same qualities that make a man esteemed often 
prevent his being liked by the vulgar, and Parliament 
hath its vulgar, as emphatically as the mob itself. Sup- 
posing Mr. Manners Sutton to be brought forward by 
the Tories in opposition to Mr. Littleton, there seemed 
perhaps, to the Ministry, a great probability that the 
general popularity of the former, with all the prestige 
and superstition that attached to the notion of his long 
experience, would give him a majority of suffrages even 
among the Whigs tiiemselves. They were unwilling to 
incur the smallest chance of this defeat; which, indeed, as 
the first measure of the Reformed Parliament, would be 
no ordinary one; and finding that Mr. Manners Sutton, 
debarred from his peerage, and once more in Parliament, 
would assuredly be proposed for the chair, it possibly 
seemed the most politic course to affect generosity — to 
l*enounce the assumption of party superiority upon mere 
ceremonial matter — and that they might not seem to yield 
to their opponents, but to precede and forestall their 
policy — ^to be the first to offer to Mr. Sutton the situation 
of which it might be difficult to deprive him. 

We do not presume in these remarks to affect any 
certainty of their truth,— they are merely made in the 
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spirit of conjecture; but we do strongly opine that they 
are not very far from displaying the whole history of a 
transaction which has excited so much discussion. 

fiut though the Minister did not — if these observations 
be true— act without a deliberate and considered policy 
in proposing the re-election of Mr. Manners Sutton, we 
think that the policy was mistaken. We believe that if, 
for instance, Mr. Littleton and Mr. Manners Sutton had 
been both proposed for the chair, any capricious prejudice 
against the eminent claims of the former would have been 
merged at once in strong party feeling. The Press would 
have fomented that feeling — ^Members would have felt 
that their constituents would regard their decision as 
something more than a ceremony; — ^it would have been 
an election between a Reformer and an Anti-reformer, 
and men just returned from a triumph resulting from a 
similar contest, could neither honourably nor decorously 
vote diametrically opposite to the principle upon which 
they themselves had been elected — Mr. Littieton would 
have been chosen by an immense majority; and this 
would have been the case with any reforming member of 
character and long standing in the House, even supj>osing 
that Mr. LitUeton himself had declined the contest, and 
supposing that his successor advanced in all but opinions, 
claims evidentiy inferior to the ex-speaker. The same 
reasons that throughout the constituencies of England 
brought in Reformers but of moderate pretensions in rank 
or talent in opposition to the most distinguished Tories, 
must surely have operated also in any election in the 
House of Commons itself; — nor without good reason,--^ 
for what pretensions of talent, rank, popularity of manner, 
can equal in public offices the simple pretension of opi- 
nions which the majority consider advantageous to Uie 
State? It is in vain for Ministers to say, "This is but a 
mere ceremony," — the People may reply, as the Spanish 
Nobles did to their King — « What are you yourselves 
but a ceremony? Besides this— it shows impolicy on a 
point on which the Whigs have been so often assailed, 
that they ought to be especially guarded not to deserve 
the reproach, viz. — ^the Stuart-like weakness of serving 
enemies and neglecting friends. The Chair of the House 
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oF Commons is — ^to say the least of it — ^an office of great 
honour and emolument: shorn as the Ministers are of 
patronage, they have not too many such places to throw 
away upon enemies. It would have been a high reward 
to several who have stood the brunt, and foueht the bat* 
tie, for years; and if they (no common nobleness even 
among Whigs, whose only fault, according to the </Edin* 
burgh Review,*' is contempt of office!) are generous 
enough to prefer fighting the battle to reaping the 
honours of victory, the People — eagle-eyed in these 
matters — never love the semblance of ingratitude among 
rulers. Nor is it wise to show to the main adherents of 
a party, that the readiest way to purchase the favour of 
Ministers is to abuse their measures. 

Of Mr. Manners Sutton himself all must speak with 
respect The urbanity and dignity of his manners, his 
conciliation and temper, we readily allow; but these are 
surely no very rare qualities in a high-bred gentleman, 
presiding over a deliberative assembly. Of his impar-^ 
tiality, truth obliges us to say one word. We have noted 
instances in which it seemed to us more than doubtful. 
The leaders of a party cannot be so much aware of this 
error in a Speaker as the ordinary herd of Members,— » 
the former are sure to be fairly balanced against each 
other, and to catch the Speaker's eye when it seems to 
them the fitting opportunity to rise; but among Mem-» 
bers in general it is otherwise. We have often and often, 
after an eJQFective speech by some of the lesser of the Tory 
luminaries, when some six or seven of the Reformers, of 
equal or less calibre, sprung up to reply, observed the 
Speaker carefully give the preference to the one least 
able to do it with correspondent efficiency. To the abler 
of the young Tory Members he was invariably indul- 
gent; to those of the Liberals pertinaciously blind. This 
was especially remarkable among those who belonged 
not to one of the great dominant parties, and who were 
therefore not so loudly called for by the House, but that 
they might be condemned with impunity to silence. But 
this partiality was still more evident in the case of Hunt, 
whom, as a constant thorn in the side of the poor Reform 
Bill, the Speaker invariably managed to see the instant 
24* 
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he arose. No man, surely, ever less deserved to be heard, 
— no man ever obtained from the Speaker's peculiar se- 
lection such prompt opportunities of delivering his senti- 
ments. We believe the Speaker to be far too honoura- 
ble to be conscious of his tendency to be partial, which 
we state, indeed, with reluctance, and after the miSst scru- 
pulous^ and dispassionate practical observation; — ^but a 
warm partizan is partial, despite himself, and Power 
winks at its own abuses. We should be very happy if 
tliis page, at least, liberal though it be, should ever 
"catch the Speaker's eye;" and we are quite sure that 
his attention once aroused to self-examination, his inte- 
grity would hereafter keep a strict watch over his incli- 
nations. 

One source of undeniable congratulation arises, at least, 
from the Speaker's re-election, — we have saved 4000/. 
a year. We think, indeed, that the sum might have been 
saved otherwise, without an equal sacrifice of the dignity 
of Ministers, the services of friends, and the harmony 
which, to say the least of it, would be decorous between 
the Legislative Assembly and its President Still, how- 
ever, it is saved ! We rate this benefit much high^* than 
the "Chronicle " does; we hug to our heart of hearts that 
consolatory thought, — four thousand pounds are saved! 
Oh ! how Providence directs our affairs for the best! All 
tliis intrigue and counter-intrigue, — this drawing back 
and coming forward, — this final resignation and speedy 
return, — this bowing and scraping across ,the Cabinet, — 
this plotting of one party counteracted by the manoeuvre 
of another, — this reforming majority, chosen by Refoim- 
ers, making their first act the election of an Anti-Re- 
former; — sdl these various and singular tricks of the time 
have produced, at least, by a miracle hitherto unknown 
in the annals of Courts and the shuffling of parties, — a 
saving of four thousand pounds! In vain does the "Chro- 
nicle " say we could have spared the saving; we could 
not have spared a single stiver. Spendthrift Govern- 
ments make a miser people. Millions upon millions are 
we taxed; — it is very 'true; but we exclaim, with the 
French Minister — Four thousand pounds! — ^^ they are 
the taxes qfa village P^ 
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THB LAST PETITION FROM THE IRISH PEOPLE TO THE ENGLISH 
MINISTERS AND THE BRITISH PARLLAMENT. 

Ere yet that Bill has passed which takes from a peo- 
ple oppressed with grievances the right to petition, suffer 
us respectfully to address you, — not in armed numbers — 
not in nightly associations, — but through this subtle and 
bodiless medium; forcing our complaints upon you, not 
obtruding ourselves ; somewhat, as it were, forestalling 
what you are about to make us: VoXy et prxterea nihily 
— a voice, and nothing more; but a voice of wailing and 
of dread, whose warning may perhaps haunt you years 
hence, when you may be desirous oi reviving that which 
you are about to destroy — the affection and confidence of 
a whole nation. The man who passed his life in the 
pursuit of his own shadow, was wise, compared to you ! 
You are about to engage in a chase yet more -fruitless. 
The law is the shadow oif Power — the Co-operation of the 
people is the substance. You are about to divide the two, 
so naturally inseparable; and the utmost you can do with 
the shadow is, to strive henceforth to unite it to the 
body from which you now so wantonly divorce it ! 

Let us state our complaints to you. For ^any centu- 
ries we have been oppressed and impoverished ; a large 
proportion of us are ignorant and breadless. Placed 
under your care, it was for you to educate and feed us. 
These duties have been neglected : injuries have accumu- 
lated — ^angry passions been inflamed; and, instead of 
revering a master, we have learned to tremble — ^but 
tremble frowningly — at a tyrant. This is to be lament- 
ed ; but whose is the fault ? The fault is not with us. 
Education forms the child, — ^legislation forms a people. 
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Your legislation makes the crime^ and then punishes it: 
it is at once the first seducer and the king's evidence ! 

But crimes abound in Ireland; you must punish the 
criminals. No matter by whom the criminals were made, 
it is clear that they must not carry destruction to the in- 
nocent We allow this. We see these predatory asso- 
ciations of reckless and wretched men, with the same 
terror that inspires you. We pity them, perhaps, more 
than you; for we see the temptation — you only the 
crime; but we are equally willing to condemn. The 
Whitefeet and the Rockites must be put down. You 
must snatch the knife and the brand out of the ruthless 
hands of men who are joined togetlfer for the purposes 
of plunder and revenge: nay, we ask you to assist us in 
this; for the guilt of these criminals stands between us 
and justice; — it has been the excuse for the delay of re- 
dress and the perpetuity of abuse. When we have mur- 
mured against tithes, we have been answered by laws 
against Whiteboys. Whatever our distress — our poverty 
— our wrongs, — still, while these banditti exist, we are 
told that the honest cannot be relieved, because the guilty 
must be punished. Alas, what logic! But let it pass: 
we will not pause to arraign it These offenders, then, 
stand between us and justice : we are more anxious than 
you that they should be punished — ^that they should be 
exterminated. Make laws against them, — crush, destroy 
them. In this^ Ireland will co-operate with the law; — 
in this, the Political Unions — the Agitators — O'Connell 
himself — will assist you. Pass even extraordinary laws 
against the guilty; but do not suspend all law for the 
guiltless. This is what you are about to do. Let us 
consider. 

In the first place, petitioners are not guilty. You 
acknowledge that we, the unoffending part of us, have 
many sufferings — that we have some wrongs. How can 
we represent those sufferings to you, or express those 
wrongs? By petitions — by petitions alone! You have 
taken away from us all other power. We have no Legis- 
lature of our own : the Aristocracy — are Protestant — the 
Maffii^tracy — are biassed against us; for religion with us 
has Deen, as it always will be where the Church is of one 
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persuasion, and the people of another, the parent of hatred 
— ^not of love. In our own natural protectors, years of 
struggle and of passion have made us behold our relent- 
less foes. We have, then, no guardians — no Court of 
Appeal but your Legislature. To you respectfully we 
would come with our wrongs; and you are now about to 
cut ojQF from us that appeal. Y ou confess the wrongs, but 
you will not allow them vent; — you are going to take 

AWAY FAOM US THE RIGHT TO PETITION. DoCS thlS laW, 

— we a^sfe you humbly, — does this law touch the guilty 
alone? — does it touch the guilty at all? — does it touch 
the Whiteboy and the robber? No; it falls upon the 
guiltless, — it falls i^pon the assailed, not the assailer, — 
it falls upon the farmer, the peasant, the trader, tlie clergy 
themselves. The Whiteboy does not petition; he has 
gone beyond that stage of complaint The honest man 
petitions, — ^not the robber: it is not to your peaceful halls 
that banded marauders carry their complaints. Will you 
leave us no other appeal but theirs ? Have we no choice 
between silence and the sword ? Pause, then — ^pause, we 
entreat you. Discriminate between complaint and ag- 
gression : do not stifle the voice while you bind the hand. 
No complaint is so dangerous as that which may not 
fipeak ; no wrongs are dangerous while they have a vent 
Yod see, then, that the law which takes away the right 
to petition does not a£9ict the guilty alone ; — it a£9icts 
the innocent alone. 

Pass we to your other enactments. — ^You propose to 
institute a Court-Martial in the place of a Court of Law. 

Will your Court-Martial punish only the guilty ? — 
We beg to refer you to former times, when 3ie Insur- 
rection Act — when the Military Law was in force. In 
that unhappy and awful day, were the guilty alone pun- 
ished ? — Do not all men who are cursed by the remem- 
brance of those measures, recall them with a secret 
shudder ? — Yes ; even those who supported those harsh 
and vindictive decrees, do not support their efiects — 
they acknowledge that the general state of society, thus 
robbed of its simplest laws, was that of suspicion and ter- 
ror — of spies and informers— of a general confusion of 
innocence and guilt I call upon the English people to 
imagine a whole county — its legal courts numbed and 
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silenced — armed men, schooled in the haughty aristocrt* 
cies of discipline, sitting in judgment upon offences of 
insubordination — Ensigns under age induing wisdom 
with a uniform — and Lieutenants, summoned from the 
grave occupations of flute-playing and billiards, to bear 
upon their shoulders the responsibility of epauletted 
justice! You tell as, these gallant men are impartial — 
that they are strangers in the land — that they know not 
one party or the other, Protestant or Catholic, Orange- 
man or Whiteboy: — that they are thus untinctured by 
local prejudices, and have no previous prepossessions to 
bias the weights of justice. False persuasion ! — Do not 
the Military, wherever they are quaftered, mix with the 
provincial gentry?— do they not necessarily associate 
with the Orange Protestant and the partial M ag^trate? 
—do they- not inevitably take their notions of the coun- 
try, which they know not themselves, from the reports 
of those with whom they alone mix? — ^^kespectable men, 
our informants," they will say to each other, "who can 
have no interest in distorting facts or irritating their de- 
pendents/* Yet these men, respectable though they be, 
are so partial, that even you yourselves confess the par- 
tiality, and suspend their functions partly on that very 
account In vain, then, you say that these new judges 
will be free from bias; — they will take the bias from the 
very men we most dread, — ^because, by the rites of hos- 
pitality and the custom of our Irish courtesies, it is with 
those very men they come the most into contact and by 
them are the most influenced. They are only the Re- 
presentatives of the Magistrates, but armed with a sterner 
power. They are Magistrates, but with swords in their 
hands and soldiers by their side. Summary justice! — 
who ever before heard that phrase used against a people? 
— summary justice, dealt out by wholesale, is but ano- 
ther expression for undeliberating despotism! But the 
oflBce of the Military is not confined to Adjudication: — 
recollect that they are to assist the Magistrate in quelling 
disturbances — ^they are to attack to-day the very men 
they may judge to-morrow! — ^They are thus to be at 
once plaintifi* and accuser. And is this indeed to be 
called an impartial Tribunal? — Men, reeking with the 
heated passions of an armed struggle, are suddenly to be 
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placed upon the judicial bench — and, we are told, they are 
cooly unprejudiced, and temperate dispensers of the law! 
But this is not enough to content you, — ^you demand 
more. You ask for the power forcibly to enter Jiouses at 
any hour of the night, in case you suspect the inhabitants 
of those houses to be — wh9X}--^bseni from home! My 
Lord Grey, human affections throb the same beneath the 
squalid garb of an Irish kerne, as under your gorgeous 
ribbon and glittering star. We have wives, sisters, daugh- 
ters. At any hour of the night! — mark this! — ^men of 
coarse habits, and new to the gross superiority of vulgar 
power, heated with authority and liquor, may forcibly 
enter the houses of defenceless peasants, — and, if the man 
be absent, what protection is there for the women? We 
speak of no improbable horrors. When this law existed 
before, we know that outrages of the most humiliating 
character— outrages that make the cheek hutn and the 
heart sickyWere perpetrated under shelter of this midnight 
prerogative of lust! Nay, there were instances; and we 
challenge ea^amination of a fact, acknowledged in the 
Irish House of Parliament ; — adduced without denial — 
but, some few days since, in your own House of Lords; 
— ^there were instances^^in which the smaller gentry 
(men, not like the high-souled and cultured genUemen 
of England, but) bad with an infinite copiousness of those 
vices which much idleness begets upon petty power, 
took advantage of this very law to pander to the worst 
passions by the most atrocious means — ^instances in which 
the husband or the brother was suspected^ and the price 
of safety was wrung from the sister and the wife ; — in- 
stances in which the father was actually transported, in 
order that there might be no protector between the vio- 
later and his prey! These are Facts — they are well 
known. Englishmen! let them not be dumb to you! 
These facts are known. — ^Tell me, then, does this law 
fall only on the guilty? Are our women guilty? — In 
what have they offended? Alas! this Law does worse 
than fall upon the innocent-^it tempts the unholy de-'^ 
sires of men wilfully to represent the innocent as guilty ; 
— ^it does not lead justice to smite through error alone, — 
but it gives a motive to slander, and suborns the witness 
by the bribery of his own lusts. 
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But these are not evils enough to inflict on Ireland: — 
the change of the venue— the suspension of the Habeas 

Corpus Act — ^the have mercy upon us! be merciful! 

— ^What vestige, what shred, of Liberty do you leave 
us! — other Rulers before you have, indeed, sapped and 
damaged, from time to time, the temple of our Constitu- 
tion — they have pierced the wall and broken the pillar; 
— but you are about to tear from us the whole roof and 
leave us no shelter amidst the ruins. There is but one 
instance of a siaiilar madness — and the man who exem- 
plifies it was blind! My Lord Grey, you may read his 
fate, as well as his strength, in the Holy Book ! 

And now, what is the object of these extraordinary 
powers? — Why do you demand them? — Let us come 
honestly to the cause. Do not attempt to blind the Eng- 
lish people by asserting that it is only for these preda- 
tory associations — it is not only for the purpose of put- 
ting down a herd of rustic Carbonari — you do not sus- 
pend the law because the Whitefeet defy the law. — No! 
What statesman ever took away the constitution of a 
country because there were robbers in its fields and 
mountains? As well might you have suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England, because of the fires of 
Kent — or denied the right of petitioning to Manchester 
because there were risings in Norfolk. No! you have a 
wider,— a more comprehensive method in your madness* 
You desire to put down Political .dssociationS'--yon 
desire, not so much to attack the robber, as lo stifle the 
Question of the Repeal. You talk of Whiteboys — ^but 
your conscience whispers you, "O'Connell!" It is to 
quell one man that you suspend the liberties of a whole 
nation. Is it not so?— deny it if you can — ^you cannot 
deny it! Then confess it, and let us see how by these 
laws you will succeed. 

Why db some of us clamour for a Repeal? Because 
they think that otherwise they cannot have good legisla^ 
tion. What is the obvious way to answer them ? Prove 
that without a Repeal good legislsition can be effected. 
What so feasy — so obvious? But you have begun, you 
say, the system of good legislation, and you point to the 
amendment of the Jury Laws, and your Church Reform. 
We grant it; — ^you have proposed Reforms — now try 
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them. You say that such reforms will not satisfy us. 
Why give them to us, then? Shall we be better satis* 
fied by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
the spectacle of a sabred Judge upon our benches? fiut 
such reforms tvill satisfy us. Give them but the trial. 
You do not do justice to yourselves — ^you do not do jus- 
tice to th^ experiment of conciliation. By sending us 
at the same time two boons of so opposite a nature, our 
gratitude, that would make us cheerful and contented 
with the benefit, is merged into indignation and dis- 
may at the more than counterbalancing inflictioo. Your 
Church Reform, — ^your Jury Laws, — would he great 
benefits of themselves, — they would fill us with hopes 
for Ihe future; we should tread lightly and with glad 
looks along our rough and stony ways, if at the same 
time you did not dash the benefit with wrong, turn the 
hope to fear, blacken the gratitude into-^vengeance, 
shall we say? — no! God forbid that last extremity, — 
but into feelings more enduring and less to be soothed 
than even those of revenge. What are the redress of two 
grievances, to the law that forbids us even to complain 
to you of the million grievances that remain? What is 
the future removal of ten bishops, to the present removal 
of the Constitution itself? What is an act that amends 
the Jury Laws, to the act that forbids us any jury at 
all? Pause, then, we beseech you, — even if you obtain 
these powers, — pause again before you use them. Give 
us, for the first time, a rair and full and free experiment 
of kind and paternal measures, unsullied — unthwarted — 
un poisoned — by these dark and terrible companions. 
When — say the ancient Platonists — Chaos lay rude and 
formless, — when the elements warred with each other, 
and night was black and rayless over all, — there was one 
power (born before the chaos) which, breathing gradually 
over the shapeless void, — formed it into the beauty and 
the harmonies of life ; — it was the power of Love. There 
seems to us an allegory beneath this thought more mas^- 
culine and noble than may strike the vulgar. Why may 
it not be a type of the disorders of states themselves 
wrought into peace and light by the same Catholic and 
Universal Power? 
VOL. II. — ^S 
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But from whom comes this blow? We did wrong to 
Attribute a peculiar spirit of harshness to the Secretary 
for Irish affairs. His offence is light beside that of his 
colleagues: — he is a foe, but at least he is not a deserter. 
Who was it, in 1801, when in the House of Lords it 
was debated whether or not a law, that only makes a 
part of these laws — the Irish Martial-Law Bill,^ — should 
be continued — who was it that entered his solemn pro- 
test against the legality and expediency, under any 
circumstances, or at any time, of granting such an au- 
thority and passing such a law? Who was it that signed 
a protest — running in these words — the first name upon 
the record: 

** Dissentient!*' 

<< Because it appears to be useless and unadvisable to 
attempt to provide for possible cases of extreme neces- 
sity by legislative acts, since the effect of such cases is 
to supersede all legal provisions. A state of things in 
which the ordinary course of law and justice in a civi- 
lized country must be suspended cannot be legally sup- 
posedr ***** 

<< If it were true that in particular districts such terrors 
prevailed that juries could not be found to do their duty 
m the trial of offenders, and if in such circumstances it 
became unavoidably necessary to resort to other courts 
and to other forms of proceeding, it does not follow that 
new and exorbitant powers should be given to such 
courts, much less that offenders under trial, or in the 
custody of the civil magistrates, should be removed 
from thence and brought be/ore a Military Tribunal. 

<< We will not consent to rest such dangerous and ar- 
bitrary powers in any hands, and least ojall in Courts 
Martial, in the constitution of which no care is taken 
to exclude the effects of levity a?id passion.'^ 

Who was it signed that protest? Who poured forth 
his eloquent vituperatives against the proposition for 
Martial Law for Ireland? My Lord Holland, — it was 
you! You, a minister now; — you, a supporter,— an 
originator, perhaps, of these very laws, even a single 
one of which formerly seemed to you beyond even Uie 
power of circumstance to excuse! 
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I allow that too close a consistency may be demanded 
of statesmen; different times require different measures, 
but this inconsistency defies excuses, — its proportions 
are so huge that i^o garment can conceal them; for here 
you assert that no time would justify these . measures, 
and, in point of fact, the present time is not comparable 
in danger — in political excitement — to that of 1801, 
when the ashes of rebellion were still warm, and when 
France threatened you with invasion in whatever side 
was unguarded. Inconsistency do I call it; its proper 
name is perfidy! And yet even this may be outdone 
by the treachery of one who, having higher powers of 
good, has greater responsibilities in evil. Who was it — 
who, in the progress of the same Bill in 1801, through 
the House of Commons — who was it that, now denying 
inquiry into the expediency of these laws, demanded in- 
quiry then? Who was it that last i^eek defended mer- 
ciless laws, by the assurance that they would be placed 
in merciful hands — and vaunted the virtues of the Vice- 
roy? — the same man who, in 1801, said thus: •* The 
noble Lord had talked of- the character of the present 
Lord Lieutenant — but he would resist the general prin^ 
ciple, that a measure was good becatise it was in good 
hands!'' Who was it that last week selected from all 
eonceivable jurisdictions a Court-Martial as the best?— 
the same man who, in 1801, said thus: — ^'^ Would the 
noble Lord say that Courts-Martial were infallible in 
Ireland, and there could be no ground to censure their 
proceedings? — the fact was notoriously otherwise: a man 
had murdered a poor fellow in his mother's arms to 
which he had pursued him: he was tried by a Court- 
Martial, and acquitted." Who was it that last week de- 
manded Martial Law for the suppressing of Whiteboys? 
— the same man who, in 1801, deeming such an excuse 
too monstrous even for a Castlereagh to propose^ «aid — 
** The noble Lord talked of the inveteracy of Jacobinism; 
but there had been in Ireland the Whiteboys, and par- 
ties bearing other names not less virulent. Those par^ 
ties might as properly have been brought forward as 
proofs of the necessity of this measure as the Jacobin 
spirit the noble Lord had talked of." Who was it — we. 
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will adduce but one more of these collatings of a man's 
present self with his former self — who was it that al- 
lowed no policy for Ireland save concession in 1801, and 
demands a despotism in 1833? — ^the same man who in 
the former period said thus: — "If Jacobinism was li- 
centious out of place, in place it was tyrannical in filling 
the Country with terror and coercion/' ^ Who," you 
cry, people of England! <* who," you cry, " was this 
rash, inconsistent" — -hush! it is a man round whose vene- 
rable head the respect of England yet clings — a man in 
whom many virtues may atone for one offence — a man 
for whose conduct England must appeal as an excuse, 
from Philip drunk with power, to Philip sober by the 
abstinence from its seduction! — ^Yes, my Lord Grey, you 
are that man 1 At the same time that you have crowned 
3'our brilliant life with the accomplishment of your early 
pledges to the liberty of England, beware, lest you sully 
the crown with the indelible reproach of treachery to 
promises equally solemn, for the liberties of Ireland 1 — 
You amend the legislature of one country! — Is it in or- 
der to make its first act the suspension of the law for the 
other? 

You desire to put down the Political Associations — to 
stifle the voice of O'Connell — to suppress the clamour 
for a Repeal! — But will these laws enforce your wishes? 
Not in the least! What gives strength to the eloquence 
of the agitator? the sense of wrong. What makes Ireland 
demand a legislature of her own? — the conviction that 
she cannot obtain justice from the legislature of England. 
While these feelings exist, you may put down Associa- 
tions, but only for the moment— the instant you remove 
the pressure, terrific will be the rebound! You cannot 
govern Ireland for ever by suspending her laws. Grant 
that military force silences, it will not quell our discon- 
tents ; they will break out ^^ in some hour of treacherous 
calm," or, what is worse, they will go on increasing till 
they become universal— till palliatives and gradual reme- 
dies are in vain — till the rich and the educated will.be 
driven from our shores, and the whole population, being 
one horde of desperate men, will hear no councils but 
those of despair. 
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Ministers of the Crown, who does not see through 
your motives in desiring to put down Political Associa* 
tions in Ireland while you allow them in England? Who 
does not see that you are governed (perhaps uncon^ 
sciously to yourselves) by the selfishness of passion? 
O'Connell has offended you by his complaints, — the 
English O'Connells supported you by their praises. You 
would resort to all means to crush your enemy at Dub- 
lin, for the very same Associations that you lauded your 
friends for incorporating at Birmingham. Are these pas* 
sions of o£Bcial or individual revenge, so little worthy 
your great names and your high repute, to actuate the 
policy of statesmen? Is a people to be enslaved because 
a Minister has been offended? O'Connell, perhaps, did 
you wrong when he predicted that you would continue 
unjust to Ireland, — the estimation of a prophet is in pro- 
portion to the truth of his prophecies; had you falsified 
the last, you would have destroyed the power of the 
first. You will now make O'Connell more formidable 
than ever^ for you willmake it impossible to disbelieve 
him! 

Oh! with what grace will the Right Honourable Sec* 
retary return to Ireland, preceded by the fasces of these 
laws: — the fasces! it is a felicitous metaphor, that em- 
blem of the executioner and the criminal — that pomp of 
authority which invested the penalties of death, and 
which, an emblem of terror in itself, was woven from 
rods to scourge, containing in the centre of them an axe 
to destroy 1 Heralded by these tokens of your tenderness 
to Ireland, what grateful shouts, what overflowing bless- 
ings will follow your envoy through the streets of Dub- 
lin! The Right Honourable Secretary is young, his 
career has but commenced; — let him believe that that is 
no light load upon a man's heart which is amassed from 
the curses of a nation! These laws will be passed through 
the Commons, — ^they will receive the Royal Assent, — ^ 
they will lie in the hands of the Ministers, a dread and 
sanguinary trust. Our voice will then be dumb^ — we 
shall have no right to petition! This is oxjr L/lst Ap- 
peal. People of England! we appeal, then, from your 
representatives to you; — ^plead for us— petition in behalf 

25* 
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of those who may petition no more — save us hy your 
voice — by your indignant sympathy, from evils too fear- 
ful for us patiently to contemplate. Our laws suspended 
—our grievances silenced — our houses nightly invaded — 
our women outraged ! Consider these things — your re- 

?resentatives will not;— save us, for you alone canf — 
our Ministers will obtain these powers: — tell them, in 
the name of Humanity, Freedom, and our common God, 
that they shall not dare to use them ! — thrust back the 
sword into its scabbard, --lay the irresistible and solemn 
weight of public opinion upon these acts which would 
outrage all public rights. We may have offended our 
rulers, — for suffering deals not in courtly phrases ; but 
we haye not offended you. Our representatives strug- 
gled for your Reform — without them you would not 
have obtained it. — Had we given our support to the 
Anti-reformers, where would h&ve been your majorities? 
If O'Connell's voice has been loud against abuse in Ire- 
land, it has been equall}"^ exerted against abuse in Eng- 
land. We have stricken the chain from you-^-do not, 
in return, heap upon us all the fetters tyranny ever forged. 
Our blood has been spilt for you — with you we claim 
a common triumph in the names of Victoria and Wa- 
terloo. Let it not be said that you only ask us to sow 
in blood, that we may reap in tears; and that we are to 
fight for your freedom in order ourselves to be made 
slaves. These words will go forth through all England 
— they will penetrate the walls of your cities — they will 
be found in your Clubs — your Associations — your Insti- 
tutes. Answer them by petitions to your Parliament — 
answer them by remonstrance to your Representatives. 
Upon you alone depend the liberties of Ireland — the ef- 
ficacy of conciliation — the permanent consolidation of 
the empire! Preserve your Ministers consistent to their 
former selves — make your Representatives faithful to 
their promises, for our cause is as yet your own — we are 
not yet divided — your Legislators are oubs. — If they 
promised extended freedom to you, we have a right to 
claim that promise as a pledge also to us. To you we 
direct our eyes — our prayers—our sanguine hopes. Ab- 
awer, and preserve us! 
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PARLIAMENTARY MISMANAGEMEBTT OF TIBfE — MINISTERIAL WANT 
OF FORESIGHT — SIR JOHN HOBHOUSe's CONDUCT EXPLAINED 
— H3IR ROBERT HERON's PROPOSED MOTION THAT MEMBERS 
SHOULD NOT VACATE SEATS ON TAKING OFFICE THE NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION — THE VERDICT ON THE POLICEMEN. 

The mismanage()nent of time, during the present Ses- 
sion, has been this: — ^too much has been attempted to 
have had much done. It is not that Ministers have not 
brought forward measures — ^it is because they have 
brought forward so many, that they have completed 
none. — The characteristic of the time is therefore doubt. 
Throughout all the great interests, there floats an anxious 
spirit of disquietude and uncertainty. No man knows 
what will be the fate of any of the measures hitherto in- 
troduced — ^we cannot track them to their bourne. The 
West Indian question of to-day may be very different from 
the West Indian qu^tion of to-morrow. The Bank Char^ 
ter of next week will not, perhaps, be the Bank Charter 
of next month. The public attention, distracted with so 
many questions, sees all agitated and none settled — ^none, 
2^t least, of a remedial nature — and this is a great misfor- 
tune; those of a discouraging nature are, indeed, deter- 
mined for the present We are quite sure that the As- 
sessed Taxes will not be taken off — ^we are not sure that 
tithes will not be kept on. This mismanagement of time 
has resulted from a want of bold and sagacious forethought 
in the Government; they were not aware of the temper 
of the people at the commencement of Parliament. They 
imagined that, having effected a great change, the people 
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were prepared for patience — as if one change in the con- 
struction of a state is not necessarily the parent of impe- 
tuous desire for a thousand changes in the working! 
They imagined that, having granted a benefit to the peo- 
ple, they had full reason to expect the confidence of the 
people — that they might accordingly assume an attitude of 
power, and dally with purposes of good — as if the confi- 
dence of the people is ever given to men ! No, it is 
given to circumstances: they mfay believe in a mag's 
wish to serve them, but it is to his situation, and the 
powers belonging to it, that they alone trust for obtain- 
ing the service. The people saw a liberal House of 
Commons, but they saw also a Tory House of Peers; 
they were fearful the Ministers should halt and trim be- 
tween the two — the Ministers have seemed to do so, and 
the popular apprehension runs at once into the popular 
distrust. 

It is this want of foresight which has brought so many 
difficulties on the Government They need not have 
done half so much, but they might have done it with a 
greater effect Their very first act, in the very first week 
of Parliament, should have been the appointment of two 
Committees — the one to inquire into the state of the Fi- 
nances, and report to the House what reduction could be 
made — the second, to inquire into the best means of 
establishing a National Education.* There would have 
been an openness, a courage, a grandeur in these proposi- 
tions, that would have dazzled the whole people. Pre- 
pared for great changes, they would have hailed these 
vigorous yet safe first steps to them. Thus the ministers 
would have put a stop at once to the motions of Mr. 
Hume, which have done them so much harm. They 
might, with a fair front, have referred all his sinecure and 
saving propositions to the Finance Committee they had 
summoned — ^meanwhile they would have had time to 
breathe. The Committees could not have reported till 
the end of the Session, if so soon, and they would have 
had ample leisure to act upon their reports. 

* One of the firat acts of the Doctrinaire ftlinistry has been to Insti- 
tute, through M. Cousin, inquiries into the Education of Prussia, in 
order to acquire ezpe^ence for establishing Edocation in Franee* 
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Thus, clearing away a load of embarrassing motions, 
and commencing business with the air of earnestness and 
honesty, they might have devoted themselves at once to 
the great measures they- desired peculiarly to introduce; 
and, by this time, instead of having lost ground with the 
people, they would be immeasurably higher than before 
the Parliament was summoned. But, wanting this fore- 
sight and frankness bf design, anxious to show the higher 
classes that they were not the democrats they were ac- 
cused of being; desirous of putting a little into this scale, 
because they had just put a little into the other; — they 
stop the gaping expectation of the people with the damp 
discouragement of the King's speech, — and gallop away 
from the hopes of England upon the wings of a despo- 
tism for Ireland. Oh, that fatal measure ! — Not that the 
English, in general, cared much for a harsh blow upon 
brother Pat So far as Ireland was concerned, they 
stomached the aflTront; — but the abstract principle of 
JLiiberty was concerned also, — and the injury to that prin- 
ciple offended them more than the injury to Ireland. 
They were made angry, too, by a droll sort of jealousy; 
— they were angry to see that Ireland received so early 
and disproportionate a share of attention, — angry that we 
were engaged in quarrelling with Pat, instead of minding 
bur own concerns; — ^they consoled themselves, however, 
by the belief that, so much flogging for Ireland, the Mi- 
nisters must counterbalance by a whole cart-load of 
cakes for England. And thus their expectations of relief, 
instead of being damped, were raised tenfold, by the evi- 
dence of harshness. — Thus disappointment has followed 
disappointment; — the Ministers have seemed to be always 
taken by surprise, and the country always doomed to 
be cheated into discontent. Thus good measures have 
produced no satisfaction, — and a general sentiment of 
disgust has swallowed up the merit of many individual 
measures. The Irish Church Reform — the English 
Tithe Bill — the opening of the China trade — the well- 
me^t, if doubtfully practical Emancipation scheme of 
Mr. Stanley — have fallen like flakes of snow, — melted in 
a moment— oa the excited and acrid mind of the public. 
-— rSo much good may men do, — and, for want of a great- 
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ness of design in the doing it, lose even the gratuity of 
thanks ! 

As all species of ill-doing require their victim, so the 
mismanagement of the Ministers has produced its own; 
— and, as the victim of a party is usually one of the best 
of the band, so the victim of the Whigs has been Sir 
John Hobhouse. Nothing has more deeply convinced 
us of the low standard and the dim comprehension <^ 
public virtue iri this country than the fact that nobody 
understood, and nobody appreciated, the generous and 
noble conduct of that most honourable man. Now,— 
stay, — we see a smile on your face. Sir. You are a West- 
minster elector ? Very well; — a word or two with you: 
— ^let us consider this question. You chose Sir John 
Hobhouse as your representative; — he is- a Minister, — 
but, mark, not a Cabinet Minist^ — namely, not a man 
who has a voice in any measures submitted to Parliament 
He has always interested himself most diligently in the 
repeal of the Assessed Taxes. Nay, mind this, — ^if you 
get them repealed next year, as you most likely will, you 
will owe the relief, in a great measure, to the earnei^ess 
and power with which Sir John Hobhouse began to di- 
rect, and mould, and excite, and lead Public Opinion 
towards the justice of affording it Well, — ^he is a Mi- 
nister, — he is anxious for the repeal of these taxes,— he 
accompanies you to Lord Althorp,-^he persuades Itori 
Althorp, — he urges him publicly, and before your face, 
to that repeal; — but, mind, he is not a Cabinet Minister, 
— he has no more power than any independent member 
of the House of Commons to obtain it Lord Althorp, 
as usual, says neither yes nor no. You go away; — Lord 
Althorp brings on his budget; — ^it dissatisfies you; — ^you 
come to Sir John; — he promises, as far as he can, to aid 
you. The country gentlemen, alarmed at the clamour 
against the Assessed Taxes, resolve to make a push for 
themselves. Sir W. Ingilby leads the charge; and, at 
length, one fine night, when the whipper-in was asleep, 
they knock oflf two millions of the Malt Tax ! — ^Two 
millions of Revenue are now gone; — two millions worth* 
of taxes are to be made up: by way of n^aking them up 
you still urge the necessity of cutting down a few mil- 
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liona more ! You call on Sir John Hobhouse to present 
your petition to that effect, and to vote for Sir John Key^s 
motion, which is to leave the revenue minus some six or 
seven millions. Sir John Hobhouse presents your peti- 
tion; — the next day comes on Sir John Key's motion, — 
and the next day Sir John Hobhouse has resigned, — re^ 
signed both seat and office; it is for this^ you blame him. 
Have we stated the case fairly ? Yes; that's well. You 
blame him for this conduct. You say he should have 
stayed in parliament, resigned his office, and voted for 
the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. Pardon us; you mis« 
take the question : it would no longer have been to vote 
for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes,— it would have 
been to vote for a deficit, in the revenue of seven mil- 
lions; — the question was no longer what it had been; — 
it was no longer whether we could spare some two or 
three millions; — it was whether we could spare some 
seven millions; — it was not a question whether we would 
repeal the Assessed Taxes, but whether you would have 
a Property or Income Tax in their stead. This alters 
the case. Sir John Hobhouse thinks we cannot spare 
seven millions, or that a Property and Income Tax would 
be a bad substitute. He may be wrong. We think he 
was; but he was not wrong on the question on which he 
had promised you his support He had promised to 
assist you in a relief of two millions, — not in the repeal 
of seven: — ^he had promised to aid you in the removal of 
the Assessed Taxes, but not in establishing the necessity 
of new taxes (including an Income tax) as a substitute. 
In fact, any considerate and unprejudiced man must per- 
ceive that the unexpected success of Sir W. Ingilby's 
motion had placed the whole question on a different foot- 
ing. But even thus did your late Representative vote 
against you? Did he mould himself to the Ministers? 
Did he prefer them to you ? Did he value his office more 
than your interest? — ^No; he forsook the ministry, — he 
left his office, — he resigned seven thousand a year rather 
thain vote against your wishes. But rather than vote to 
turn out (lor so Lord Althorp's motion imperatively 
put it) the Ministers with whom he had just been acting, 
^--rather than vote for a deficit of seven millions, — ^rather 
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than vote for the substitution of new taxes, — he resigned 
his seat in parliament And this is the conduct you can- 
not understand; this is the conduct you suspect, — you 
asperse. Why, good heavens ! if Sir John Hobhouse had 
not cared for you; if he had not been nobly fastidious in 
his public conduct, what was to prevent his keeping both 
seat and office? What was to prevent his making a com- 
pact with the government, and withholding his vote al- 
together? You would have called on him to resign; — 
very well : — he might have told you to produce a majori- 
ty of signatures, and in so vast a constituency, that, you 
are well aware, would have been impossible^ or he might 
have told you he was chosen for his votes during seven 
years, and not for withholding the vote of one night 
Ay, and in either of these answers public opinion would 
have borne him out But because he took the most dis- 
interested line in his power, — because he put all possible 
selfishness from him, — because, in the flush of ambition, 
in the pride of place, amidst the prospects of opening 
greatness, he -resigned both his office and his seat, you 
accuse him of sinister motives. Unable to appreciate his 
conduct, you assign mysterious and impossible reasons to 
it; and that which should have placed his fair name above 
all suspicion, you make the pretext for all attack; — ^you 
have punished him for his virtue; — through him you 
have struck a blow at public virtue throughout the coun- 
try. You have chosen in his stead an excellent and en- 
lightened man, a gallant soldier, a resolute politician. We 
grant all this: but the victory of the best individual in 
England is contemptible compared with the discourage- 
ment you have given to pure and disinterested principle. 
Heartily, however, do we trust that some other con- 
stituency will shortly atone for the blindness of that 
whi6h has deserted a man because he deserted seven 
thousand a year; and that parliament will not long lose 
the services of one of the very few of our public men 
Who, to high talents, unites a sensitive honour. This, 
by the bye, brings us to another question. The misfor- 
tune of that dislike which liberal constituencies seem to 
feel to their representatives taking office is^ that the go- 
vernment will be afraid to 'fill up their vacancies with 
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liberal men; they may lose their seats in taking office. 
The ministers will thus be forced to renew themselves 
from the Tories, whose seats are usually pretty secure T)y 
wealth and family interest; and thus, in fact, the people 
will punish themselves, and virtually choose the very 
men they would desire most to have eschewed. 

Sensible of the evils that would rei^ult from the neces- 
sity of vacating his seat every time a man changed one 
office for another, — ^knowing that while some constituen- 
cies are enlightened, others are bigoted, — seeing Sir 
Henry Parnell out of Parliament because he opposed the 
Repeal of the Union, — and knowing that it might equal- 
ly have happened to him had he been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, — a certain member, at the early part of the 
session, while the ministers were yet popular and the act 
would have been as gracious as prudent, asked Lord Al- 
thorp in the House whether he proposed to introduce any 
measure by which ministers might sit iw/ not vote in 
the House by virtue of their office. Strong in the per- 
suasion that popularity is immortal, Lord Althorp an- 
swered, — ^^ No,*' and seemed to consider the notion quite 
out of the reach of future expediency. There again is 
the want of foresight! Now Sir Robert Heron, the 
especial friend of the ministers, and probably with their 
concurrence, has given notice of an express motion, that 
members should not vacate their seats on taking office. 
At the time the member we refer to asked the question 
-t-the ministry yet popular — no motion could have been 
better timed ; nowy with an unpopular ministry, no mo- 
tion can be more unseasonable. Thus, from the want of 
foresight, nothing is ever done at the time it should be; 
and what ought to be a wise providence against probable 
events, is made a clumsy remedy after they have oc- 
curred. 

One word before we conclude, — on this unlucky Na- 
tional Convention, and the verdict of the jury. Here, 
aeain, what bungling ! Why not have taken possession 
of the place instead of beating people out of it ? — or why 
not have avoided all mistake and misinterpretation by at 
once reading the Riot Act ? Because, scream the govern- 
ment newspapers, the law did not require the reading of 
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the Riot Act. Dear gentlemen, that is no answer to the 
question. Did not the people believe the law did re- 
quire the reading of the Riot Act? Do you not own 
that they did ? Do they not still believe so in spite of 
your assertions to the contrary ? The duty of a benevo- 
lent and a wise government was to see that the peome 
should not sin through ignorance if it could be avd^d; 
and, knowing the sad complication of our laws, they 
might at least have chosen a clear law when they had the 
option. Here again the want of foresight ! — they dis- 
perse the National Convention, a most trumpery and 
' worthless enemy, and they bring down upon themselves 
the verdict of the jury that sat upon the poor policeman, 
and that is an enemy of far greater importance, for it is 
not the enemy of a mob, but the enemy of public opi- 
nion. We are sorry for that verdict; it was evidently 
honest, but its ulterior consequences may be mischievous. 
A National Convention is another word for national disr^ 
order; it can only be supposed to take place when alk 
forms of regular legislation are suspended; and a verdict 
of ^' Justifiable Homicide ^^ against a matf who kills a po-:.^ 
liceman for assisting le^Uy to disperse a mob with so^ 
ominous a name is a justification of riot against law. And^ 
this the bungling and mismanagement of the Home Se-" 
cretary have brought upon us. We are sorry, also, for^ 
the feeling that seems to grow up against the Police force,>\ 
— a most valuable substitute for the old watchmen. ButC 
we doubt whether they will ever be well administered 
and controlled, — ^whether they will ever be placed under 
a proper head, until a regular minister and central bureau 
of police be established. All our reforms are regulated by 
the poor spirit of detail, and never in the great one of a 
comprehensive principle. But the Bank Charter and the 
Slavery Question are hurrying on,— more first words, of 
which we are never to hear the last. We must suspend 
our review of past events. Well, by the way, may the 
measures brought before our present parliament be called 
questions, — everybody questions their merit, and nobody 
answers for their result ! 

THE END. /Jt^ 
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